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Art.  I.— industry  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

1.  Industrial  Efficiency.  A  comparative  study  of  industrial  life 

in  England,  Germany  and  America.  By  Arthur  Shad- 
well,  M.A.,  M.D.  New  Edition.  London :  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.  1909. 

2.  The  Industrial  System.  An  inquiry  into  earned  and  unearned 

income.  By  J.  A.  Hobson.  London  :  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.  1909. 

3.  UnemploymerU.  A  problem  of  industry.  By  W.  H. 

Beveridge.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1909. 

T T  has  occasionally  been  noted  by  observers  of  human  nature 
that  those  people  in  the  world  who  are  fondest  of  giving 
advice  to  others  are  often  those  who  in  their  own  occupations 
have  met  with  the  least  success.  A  man  who  has  failed  in  his 
profession  is  not  deterred  by  that  circumstance  from  explaining 
to  neophytes  the  true  method  of  attaining  success.  The  young 
lady  who  has  just  made  her  debut  in  society  finds  in  her  maiden 
aunt  the  readiest  and  most  voluble  adviser  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  for  getting  married.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  greater  knowledge  or  abilities  have  brought  them  worldly 
success,  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  backward  in  advising  others 
who  are  trying  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Nor  is  there  any 
great  difficulty  in  discerning  the  reason  for  a  fact  which  at  first 
sight  appears  so  paradoxical.  For  success  implies  two  qualities 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  qualities  of  ability,  industry,  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  so  forth.  It  implies,  firstly,  a  capacity  for  seeing 
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difficulties,  where  others  think  that  all  is  smooth  and  easy  ; 
and,  secondly,  a  capacity  for  learning  by  experience,  so  that  the 
errors  which  everyone  makes  at  first  are  recognised  and  avoided 
for  the  future.  The  unsuccessful  man  starts  life,  like  other  men, 
with  a  more  or  less  definite  system  of  ideas  as  to  the  correct 
procedure  for  getting  on.  He  has  perhaps  learnt  his  ideas  in  all 
humility  from  his  father,  or  from  some  other  spiritual  adviser ; 
and  they  are  therefore  supported  by  authority  which  it  has 
never  occurred  to  him  to  question.  He  applies  his  system 
impartially  in  all  situations  where  he  finds  himself ;  he  fails  to 
see  that  there  are  some  obstacles  which  it  is  not  adequate  to 
overcome  ;  he  fails  to  profit  by  experience  when  it  has  on 
occasion  broken  down.  His  canons  of  behaviour  are  fixed  for 
all  time,  susceptible  neither  of  addition  nor  modification.  In 
open  competition  he  goes  down  ;  but  he  carries  with  him  to  the 
last  his  organon  of  ideas,  and  is  as  ready  to  impart  them  to  other 
people  as  infallible  truths,  as  he  always  was  to  act  upon  them 
himself.  Very  different  is  the  case  of  one  who  has  achieved 
success.  He  knows  the  difficulties.  His  early  habits  of  thought 
have  been  constantly  modified  and  added  to.  Every  failure 
with  him  has  brought  its  lesson  ;  and  on  the  next  occasion  he 
has  behaved  differently.  He  dislikes  having  to  give  advice 
except  in  a  very  general  form,  because  he  knows  that  no  code 
of  rides,  however  complex,  is  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  infinite 
variety  of  modern  life.  Each  situation  must  be  dealt  with  as 
it  arises  on  its  own  merits.  The  proper  solution  is  more  a  matter 
of  instinct  than  of  reasoned  principles  ;  an  instinct  which  has 
been  acquired  by  frequent  converse  with  somewhat  similar 
situations,  and  by  the  experience  which  dealing  with  them  has 
brought.  An  attempt  to  inculcate  into  a  youthful  mind  prin¬ 
ciples  for  guidance  (except  of  the  most  general  kind)  is  apt  to 
injure  his  judgment ;  by  causing  him  to  attach  undue  import¬ 
ance  to  those  factors  in  a  problem  which  arc  covered  by  the 
principles,  and  to  overlook  those  pretty  certain  to  be  present 
which  the  guidance  of  authority  does  not  touch. 

What  application  has  this  principle  to  social  or  political 
activities  at  the  present  day  ?  Society  Is  made  up  of  individuals, 
and  any  fundamental  peculiarities  of  character  which  they 
present  is  inevitably  reproduced  in  the  aggregate,  of  which  they 
are  units.  If  it  is  true  that,  among  individuals,  the  persons 
most  ready  to  give  advice  are  those  who  have  had  the  least 
success  in  life,  we  may  confidently  look  for  signs  of  the  same 
law  in  the  ordinary  working  of  our  social  life.  And  surely  we 
have  not  to  look  very  long,  before  finding  our  anticipations 
abundantly  realised.  It  would,  of  course,  be  an  exaggeration 
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to  say  that  persons  interested  in  social  affairs  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  :  those  who,  having  read  and  studied  much,  are 
doubtful  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  those  who,  having  never 
read  or  studied  at  all,  are  certain  what  ought  to  be  done.  But, 
if  it  is  an  exaggeration,  it  has  at  all  events  some  basis  of  fact. 
For  there  is  one  class  of  social  student,  which  works  laboriously 
to  discover  the  facts  forming  the  groundwork  of  a  social  science, 
and  which  has  a  single  eye  to  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the  theories 
propounded.  Their  books,  if  they  are  lucky,  may  attain  a  sale 
of  a  few  hundred  copies.  And  there  is  another  class  of  social 
student,  which  Adam  Smith  describes  as  ‘  that  insidious  and 
‘  crafty  animal,’  the  politician,  whose  function  it  is  to  tell  all 
men  what  they  ought  to  do,  without  wasting  his  valuable  time 
in  first  investigating  the  truth  of  the  theories  which  he  advocates. 
We  are  all  of  us  acquainted  with  the  type  of  ignorant  politician, 
constantly  clamouring  for  some  new  ‘  social  scheme,’  and  con¬ 
triving  thereby  to  maintain  his  popularity  with  his  ever-credulous 
constituency.  Has  he  read  Mill’s  ‘  Political  Economy  ’  ?  Oh 
no,  he  has  never  read  that !  Has  he  read  Spencer’s  ‘  Principles 
‘  of  Sociology  ’  ?  No,  he  would  not  be  seen  within  a  mile  of  it ! 
He  has  not  read  any  of  the  classics  on  the  subjects  on  which  he 
vociferously  aids  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  country ;  nor 
has  he  taken  any  other  steps  to  inform  himself  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  schemes  for  which  he  daily  votes.  Verily,  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  statement  that  those  who  are  most  free  with  their 
advice  are  those  whose  advice  is  least  worth  having. 

It  is  not  with  the  insidious  and  crafty  animal  that  we  have 
to  do  in  the  present  paper.  His  latest  oddities  will  doubtless 
be  examined  elsewhere  in  this  Review.  We  are  confronted  with 
the  far  more  agreeable  and  profitable  task  of  reviewing  three 
books  by  authors  whose  sole  object  has  been  to  ascertain  facts 
and  test  the  truth  of  theories,  and  who  have  successfully  avoided 
the  bias  which  political-  partisanship  is  so  apt  to  produce.  By 
the  publication  of  these  works,  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
have  performed  a  service  for  which  they  deserve  the  thanks  of 
every  serious  inquirer  into  the  facts  upon  which  political  theories 
are  founded.  The  three  books  all  deal  with  the  same  subject, 
the  industrial  system  of  Great  Britain,  but  from  totally  different 
points  of  view,  and  by  quite  opposite  methods.  Dr.  Shadwell, 
in  his  ‘  Industrial  Efficiency,’  takes  up  a  purely  descriptive 
attitude.  He  hates  theories  ;  indeed,  he  is  perhaps  too  much 
inclined  here  and  there  to  scoff  at  economics.*  He  confines 


*  As  where  he  speaks  of  human  nature — ‘  that  rock  whereon 
economic  theories  are  perpetually  foundering.’  An  economic  theory 
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himself  in  his  book  almost  entirely  to  an  investigation  of  facts. 
He  travels  through  the  industrial  towns  of  Great  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many  and  America,  describing  all  that  he  sees,  and  comparing 
with  one  another  the  several  industries  in  each  country.  He 
details  the  prevailing  hours  of  work,  wages,  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  ;  he  describes  the  working  of  the  factory  acts,  the 
influence  of  the  trade  unions,  and  the  various  other  factors 
which  make  for  or  against  industrial  efficiency.  And  the 
book  derives  much  of  its  value  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
advocate  any  special  theories  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  or 
embark  upon  political  propaganda,  but  is  interested  only  in 
compiling  a  statement  of  the  actually  existing  condition  of 
affairs. 

From  a  very  different,  though  still  a  useful,  point  of  view 
does  Mr.  Hobson  approach  the  subject  in  his  ‘  Industrial  System.’ 
If  Dr.  Shad  well  neglects  the  theoretical  aspect,  Mr.  Hobson 
fixes  his  attention  exclusively  upon  it.  As  in  Dr.  Shadwell’s 
work,  the  industrial  system  is  carefully  described  by  Mr.  Hobson, 
but  it  is  described  not  in  concrete  terms,  but  in  a  purely  abstract 
disquisition.  He  does  not  touch  upon  this  or  that  special  trade 
but  propounds  a  general  theory  of  industry.  His  book  lacks 
the  statistics  and  tables  of  figures  which  are  scattered  through 
‘  Industrial  Efficiency.’  He  speaks  of  trades  from  a  generic 
rather  than  from  a  specific  point  of  view  ;  his  symbols  are  alge¬ 
braic,  and  not  arithmetic.  Spinning  theories  is  undeniably  a 
dangerous  occupation — the  theories  are  so  liable  to  be  erroneous. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  theory  that  is  known  to  be  true  is  worth 
a  whole  multitude  of  facts ;  and  we  must  reserve  for  later 
examination  the  question  to  what  extent  Mr.  Hobson’s  theories 
are  true. 

The  remaining  book  on  our  list,  Mr.  Beveridge’s  ‘  Unemploy- 
‘  ment,’  is  an  admirable  monograph  on  a  most  important  and 
difficult  social  subject.  He  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
facts  concerning  unemployment,  endeavours  to  set  out  its 
causes,  and  investigates  the  various  proposed  remedies.  A  study 

cannot  founder  upon  human  nature,  any  more  than  the  Differential 
Calculus  can  founder  upon  human  nature,  and  for  the  same  reason  ; 
that  they  neither  of  them  have  anything  to  do  with  human  motives 
at  large.  An  economic  theory  is  a  statement  that,  given  certain 
premises,  certain  consequences  will  ensue.  Politicians,  with  their 
usual  perspicacity,  are  fond  of  applying  economic  principles  where 
the  implied  premises  are  not  present ;  and  when  the  expected  conse¬ 
quences  do  not  ensue,  so  far  from  being  abashed  by  their  own 
misapplication  of  the  theory,  they  proceed  with  inconceivable 
effrontery  to  abuse  the  theory  itself. 
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of  this  book  leaves  the  impression  that  there  is  not  much  more  to 
be  said  on  the  subject.  We  propose  to  examine  these  three  books 
in  some  detail,  and  then  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
condition  of  British  industry  at  the  present  day,  and  the  prospects 
of  advance  or  decadence  which  lie  before  the  British  people. 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  among  a  certain  class  of  politicians, 
particularly  those  who  pique  themselves  on  their  patriotism,  to 
decry  all  the  institutions  of  their  own  country,  and  to  extol  those 
of  Germany.  They  are  never  tired  of  announcing  that  we  are  a 
decadent  and  enervated  race,  that  the  Germans  are  immensely 
our  superiors,  that  our  only  hope  is  to  adopt  all  their  institutions, 
and  imitate  their  doings  as  much  as  possible.  With  the  glorious 
inconsistency  characteristic  of  politicians,  these  very  same  people 
are  continually  urging  us,  feeble  and  decadent  though  we  are,  to 
hurl  ourselves  headlong  into  a  war  with  this  superior  and  mightier 
nation.  We  are  not  here  concerned  to  investigate  the  claim  of 
such  politicians  to  be  called  patriotic.  A  nation  which  aims  at 
imitating  another  nation  is  by  implication  inferior  to  that 
other  nation  ;  and  we  have  little  respect  for  that  patriotism  which 
is  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  open  inferiority.  We  are  concerned 
only  to  ascertain  whether  the  voice  of  our  patriots  is  true  ; 
whether  we  are  really  overtaken  by  the  decadence  which  they 
advertise  with  trumpet-blasts  over  the  land.  Such  at  all  events 
is  not  the  conclusion  which  transpires  from  Dr.  Shadwell’s 
comparison  of  British  with  foreign  industries.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  German  industry,  as  also  American  industry,  has 
reached  a  very  high  pitch  of  efficiency.  But  there  is  equally 
little  doubt  that  British  industry  is  also  at  a  high  pitch  of 
efficiency,  and  Dr.  Shadwell  indicates  his  opinion  that  the 
efficiency  is  increasing  every  day. 


‘  Criticisms  of  tlie  inefficiency  [of  British  manufacturers]  have  been 
very  much  overdone  and  have  damaged  English  industries  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  customers,  who  have  heard  them  denounced  and 
their  rivals  extolled  by  Englishmen  so  loudly  that  the  notion  that 
England  is  indeed  “  played  out  ”  has  taken  deep  root.  I  have  met 
with  it  everywhere.  Now  it  may  be  doing  the  fishmonger  a  service  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  fish  are  not  so  fresh  as  they 
might  be  ;  but  to  run  up  and  down  the  market  crying  “  stinking  fish  ” 
and  pointing  out  the  extreme  freshness  of  the  goods  proffered  by  a 
rival  firm  is  not  wise,  more  especially  when  the  fish  of  the  rival  firm 
are  not  so  very  fresh  after  all.  This  is  what  a  good  many  English 
visitors  to  the  United  States  have  done.  They  have  overstated  the 
case,  partly  through  generalising  too  hastily,  partly  through  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  conditions  at  home,  partly  through  being  dazzled  by  the 
American  shop  windows.’ 
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In  short  there  is  no  ground  for  the  spirit  of  violent  self-depre¬ 
ciation  prevailing  among  the  politicians  above  referred  to.  A 
spirit  of  modesty  and  effort  is  no  doubt  necessary  and  desirable, 
but  the  raucous  self-abuse  of  our  patriots  can  only  lead  to  the 
realisation  of  their  terrors.  A  dispassionate  survey  of  the 
situation,  such  as  that  conducted  by  Dr.  Shadwell,  shows,  indeed, 
that  in  some  respects  the  Germans  are  more  efficient  than  we 
are,  while  in  other  respects  the  Americans  are  more  efficient 
than  we  are.  But  it  also  shows  that  in  many  respects  we  are 
superior  to  either.*  The  Germans  excel  in  all  that  requires 
thoroughness,  as  also  in  the  attributes  of  discipline  and  obedience. 
They  are  indefatigable  workers — plodders  in  fact,  not  very  apt 
in  the  prcxluction  of  new  ideas,  nor  very  successful  in  spheres 
calling  for  originality  and  enterprise,  but  very  quick  to  seize 
the  ideas  of  others,  and  turn  them  to  the  best  use.  Perfect  order, 
method  and  discipline  is  the  secret  of  their  success,  and  it  is 
reflected  in  every  one  of  their  institutions.  Conscription  sits 
lightly  upon  such  a  people ;  methods  of  compulsion  are  every¬ 
where  favoured,  and  everywhere  successful.  The  sphere  of 
Government  action  is  very  large  ;  laws  are  numerous  and  in¬ 
quisitorial,  and  they  are  implicitly  obeyed.  They  crawl  along 
slowly,  but  with  a  dogged  determination  that  never  falters. 

At  the  opposite  pole  from  Germany  is  the  United  States. 
There  the  realm  of  Government  action  is  comparatively  narrow  ; 
laws  are  few,  and  those  few  are  constantly  broken  and  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  people  are  not  thorough ;  they  are  always 
wanting  to  get  through  their  work  with  the  least  possible  trouble 
to  themselves :  hence  their  extraordinary  ingenuity  in  the 
invention  of  labour-saving  appliances.  They  are  not  obedient 
or  disciplined.  Conscription  would  be  unthinkable  among  them. 
Compulsory  methods  arc  everywhere  disliked.  But  their  enter¬ 
prise  is  boundless  ;  their  originality  is  inexhaustible  :  the  daring 
industrial  projects  which  they  conceive,  and  successfully  carry 
through,  are  the  wonder  of  the  world.  They  have  nothing  of 
the  order  or  method  of  the  Germans,  nothing  of  the  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  which  can  never  be  shaken  ;  their  progress  is  not  slow, 
plodding,  and  sure,  but  brilliant  and  somewhat  vacillating. 
The  United  States  is  a  country  showing  everywhere  the  signs 


*  In  the  competition  between  different  countries,  one  nation  is 
constantly  passing  or  being  passed  by  another.  Thus  Dr.  Shadwell’s 
book,  whieh  was  published  early  in  1909,  contains  an  account  of  how 
steel  ingots  of  85  tons  are  east  in  Germany,  a  feat  ‘  not  attempted 
anywhere  else.’  In  October  of  the  same  year,  we  ourselves  wit¬ 
nessed  the  casting  of  a  lOO-toii  steel  ingot  in  Sheffield. 
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of  progress  and  enterprise,  with  little  stress  laid  upon  order 
or  law. 

Half-way  between  these  two  extremes  lies  Great  Britain. 
We  have  not  the  order  or  method  of  the  Germans,  but  we  greatly 
excel  the  Americans  in  those  qualities.  Nor  have  we  the  boldness 
of  enterprise  and  speculation  which  the  Americans  possess  ; 
yet  in  these  quahties,  again,  we  are  considerably  superior  to  the 
Germans.  Our  institutions  do  not  run  to  extremes  in  either 
direction.  We  have  to  a  great  extent  the  advantages  of  both, 
while  avoiding  the  hazards  of  either.  On  what  grounds,  then, 
are  we  called  upon  to  set  forth  indiscriminately  and  liken  our 
institutions  to  those  of  Germany  ?  The  differences  between  the 
two  nations  are  enormous.  Germany  is  a  new  country,  it  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  powerful  and  hostile  nations,  it  is  a 
country  which,  though  saddled  with  a  huge  taxation,  contains 
but  little  w'calth.  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  long- 
established  nation,  protected  by  the  sea  from  the  more  imminent 
dangers  of  invasion,  and  is  immensely  wealthy.  Moreover,  the 
character  of  the  people  differs  widely  from  the  character  of  the 
German  people ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  admitting  the 
claim  of  our  patriots  that  it  is  inferior  to  theirs.  But  even 
supposing  that  it  were  inferior,  the  foisting  of  foreign  institutions 
and  foreign  methods  upon  a  country  not  suited  to  them  would 
certainly  not  have  the  magical  effect  which  is  supposed  in  trans¬ 
forming  our  vices  into  virtues.  A  far  more  certain  and  imme¬ 
diate  effect  would  be  to  stamp  out  those  virtues  which  we  already 
have.  A  man’s  natural  capacities  can  easily  be  quenched  by 
setting  him  in  an  incongruous  environment ;  no  new  ones  can 
be  implanted  by  this  simple  method.  Although  a  superficial 
appearance  of  new  virtues  may  be  given,  they  are  not  of  the 
same  force  or  depth  as  when  they  grow  naturally  among  the 
people.  They  never  can  acquire  the  .same  intensity,  nor  can 
they  ever  serve  us  in  competition  with  those  countries  where 
they  are  indigenous.  They  constitute  at  the  best  a  miserable 
substitute  for  the  advantages  which  we  naturally  possc.ss,  which 
are  indigenous  and  therefore  deep-rooted  among  us.  All  this 
seems  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  saying.  But  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  agitation  which  is  being  carried  forward  to  intro¬ 
duce  compulsory  methods  into  every  department  of  our  national 
life,  we  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  charge  of  decadence 
brought  against  us  by  the  patriots,  and  to  beg  them  to  re-strain 
their  affection  for  foreign  institutions  by  the  con.sideration  that 
they  would  not  be  a  success  when  applied  to  a  people  to  whom 
they  are  unsuited. 

A  comparison  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  the  three  countries  offers 
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several  points  of  interest.  We  were  prepared  to  hear  that  the 
British  Factory  Acts  are  more  stringent  than  the  American  ; 
but  we  fancy  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  most  people  to  learn  that 
they  are  also  more  stringent  than  the  German.  Yet  it  is  certainly 
the  case  that  in  Germany  the  Factory  Acts  are  neither  so 
extensive  nor  so  detailed  in  their  operation  as  the  Factory  Acts  in 
this  country.  The  framers  of  the  German  Acts  appear  to  have 
kept  constantly  in  view  the  danger,  which  such  laws  must  in¬ 
evitably  bring,  of  arresting  enterprise  and  of  placing  a  handicap 
on  the  home  industries  in  competition  with  foreign  industries. 
In  America  the  comparison  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  each  State  has  its  own  separate  laws,  and  that  they  differ 
very  much  from  one  another.  In  some,  such  as  Massachusetts, 
the  laws  nearly  reach  the  stringency  of  European  countries.  In 
others,  such  as  South  Carolina,  regulation  extends  only  to  the 
employment  of  children  and  to  the  hours  of  labour  ;  while  in 
Georgia  and  one  or  two  other  of  the  Southern  States,  there  is  no 
factory  legislation  at  all. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  factory  laws  do  heavily  penalise 
industrial  operations.  The  manufacturer  is  not  only  hindered 
by  negative  restrictions,  such  as  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
the  employment  of  women  and  children,  &c.,  but  he  is  hampered 
also  by  the  extra  outlay  which  he  is  called  upon  to  make,  for 
fencing  machinery  and  for  every  kind  of  sanitary  contrivance. 
An  interesting  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  Acts  is  to  be 
found  in  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States.  There  has 
been  since  1900  an  extraordinary  developement  of  this  industry 
in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  Acts  are  very  light  or  altogether 
non-existent,  while  in  the  New  England  States,  where  they  are 
comparatively  severe,  the  progress  has  been  slow.  The  com¬ 
petition  of  the  Southern  States  is  not  only  felt  in  New  England, 
but  is  beginning  seriously  to  affect  Lancashire,  which  appears  to 
be  rapidly  losing  the  China  trade,  and  to  be  suffering  also  in  the 
India  trade. 

But  industrial  efficiency  is  adversely  affected  by  factory 
legislation  in  yet  another  way.  The  prohibition  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  below  a  certain  age  has  a  double  effect.  On 
the  one  hand  it  removes  from  the  market  a  large  quantity  of 
cheap  labour,  thus  materially  increasing  the  cost  of  production. 
On  the  other  hand  it  prevents  persons  from  beginning  to  learn 
their  trades  in  their  earliest  years,  when  manual  dexterity  is 
most  easily  acquired.  They  consequently  never  reach  the 
proficiency  which  they  would  otherwise  have  done ;  and 
there  is  an  immediate  diminution  of  industrial  efficiency.  As 
Dr.  Shadwell  remarks  :  ‘  The  undoubtedly  superior  skill  of  English 
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‘  operatives  in  some  textile  processes  is  chiefly  due  to  their  having 
‘  begun  younger  and,  indeed,  at  an  age  earlier  than  the  present 
‘  law  permits.’  * 

In  addition  to  the  material  loss  inflicted  by  factory  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  is  subject  to  the  further  grave  accusation  of  involving 
undue  interference  with  individual  liberty.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Acts,  the  inspectors  were  undoubtedly  held  in  extreme 
dislike  by  manufacturers,  who  had  been  brought  up  to  believe 
that  an  Englishman’s  home  is  his  castle.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  feelings  of  a  respectable  manufacturer,  whose  business 
perhaps  depended  on  the  continued  secrecy  of  some  special 
process  which  he  had  discovered,  when  for  the  first  time  there 
presented  himself  at  the  factory  gates  a  Government  inspector, 
of  portentous  appearance  and  uncouth  manners,  demanding 
instant  admittance  to  every  corner  of  the  works,  and  issuing 
instructions  of  the  most  uncompromising  description,  which 
had  to  be  literally  obeyed.  But  this  feeling  has  to  a  great  extent 
worn  off.  The  inspectors  are  for  the  most  part  not  portentous 
or  uncompromising,  but  tactful  and  conciliatory.  The  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  to  a  very  large  extent  are  truly  anxious  to  ensure 
the  welfare  of  their  workmen,  welcome  the  presence  of  an  expert 
who  may  indicate  to  them  what  measures  ought  to  be  taken  and 
perhaps  relieve  them  from  responsibility  if  an  accident  does  occur. 

The  Factory  Acts,  which  were  initiated  in  order  to  protect 
employees  from  the  exploitation  of  their  masters,  are  now 
applied  to  a  great  extent  in  coercing  the  employees  themselves 
for  their  own  supposed  good  ;  and  herein  appears  to  us  to  lie 
the  chief  danger  to  individual  liberty.  Where  the  action  of 
the  inspectors  is  pmely  advisory,  no  exception  can,  of  course, 
be  taken  to  it.  It  often  happens,  for  instance,  that  the  young 
women  in  the  mills  like  to  work  with  their  long  hair  falling 
down  their  backs.  Some  fine  day  they  will  happen  to  bring 
their  heads  near  to  a  revolving  shaft,  negligent  of  the  hideous 
danger  which  awaits  them.  A  draught  of  air  blows  the  hair  on 
to  the  shaft,  which  catches  it  up,  whirls  it  round,  and  tears  the 

*  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  a  fallacy 
which  is  very  widespread  among  persons  interested  in  social  affairs, 
and  which  even  Dr.  Shadwell  has  not  escaped.  Describing  the  early 
history  of  Sheffield,  he  says  :  ‘  Arms  and  domestic  cutlery  were 
undoubtedly  the  earliest  of  the  Sheffiidd  industries,  and  the  skill  of 
the  people  was  developed  in  that  direction  and  fixed  by  inheritance.' 
The  notion  that  acquired  skill  can  be  inherited  offends  against  one  of 
the  cardinal  maxims  of  modern  biology.  Each  generation  has  to 
start  afresh,  and  derives  no  superior  facility  whatever  from  its 
parents’  training. 
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entire  scalp  off  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  This  accident 
is  continually  occurring  in  the  textile  industries  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  frequency  has  been  very  much  reduced  by 
the  constant  warning  of  the  inspectors. 

Usually,  however,  their  action  is  not  confined  to  warning. 
In  Birmingham  we  came  across  a  case  where  the  inspector  had 
ordered  very  extensive  lavatory  accommodation  to  be  provided 
at  considerable  expense  in  a  certain  factory.  When  the  manu¬ 
facturer  had  installed  it,  it  was  found  that  the  men  refused 
to  make  use  of  it,  saying  they  had  no  need  for  it ; 
whereupon  a  new  regulation  was  issued,  compelling  every 
employee  to  wash  his  hands  at  stated  times  in  the  lavatory 
provided.  This  sort  of  paternal  regulation  we  hold  to  be 
altogether  vicious  and  objectionable  in  its  bearings  upon 
individual  liberty.  Another  side  of  the  Factory  Acts  which 
is  difficult  to  defend  on  the  ground  of  individual  liberty  is  the 
inclusion  of  women  with  children  instead  of  with  men,  so  that 
they  are  subjected  to  greater  restrictions  in  many  ways  than 
men  are,  being  thereby  not  only  handicapped  as  regards  earning 
capacity,  but  made  to  feel  that  they  are  irresponsible  persons, 
to  be  treated  like  children.* 

In  some  cases  the  work  of  the  factory  inspectors  might  very 
well  be  carried  out  by  officials  of  the  trade  unions.  The  tendency 
to  ‘  time-cribbing  ’  is  a  ca.se  in  point.  The  manufacturers  are 
fond  of  letting  their  machinery  run  for  three  or  four  minutes 
beyond  the  hour  at  which  work  should  cease ;  for  in  the  course 
of  a  week  these  extra  minutes  make  quite  a  material  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  their  output.  The  inspectors  often  become 
aware  of  this  transgression  only  by  a  hint  from  the  unions, 
who  would  themselves  be  quite  competent  to  stop  it.  On  the 


*  Legislation  of  tliis  kind  gives  some  colour  to  the  charge  that 
women  are  not  treated  b)’  the  law  on  an  ccjuality  with  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  stock  argument  of  the  woman  suffragusts,  that 
women’s  wages  are  lower  than  men’s  and  ought  to  be  equalised  by 
law,  must  appear  absurd  to  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  industrial 
conditions  in  the  north  of  England.  In  the  textile  industries,  where 
w'omen  are  very  largely  employed  and  where  the  wage-system  is 
almost  wholly  piecework,  a  woman  receives  precisely  the  same  sum 
Jis  a  man  for  the  same  piece  of  work.  The  inequality  of  wages  only 
exists  in  those  trades  or  occupations  in  which,  for  .some  reason 
or  other,  timework  prevails  :  a  clear  indication  that  their  wages  are 
only  low’er  because  they  are  able  to  do  less  than  men  in  the  same 
time.  To  attempt  to  alter  this  by  legislation  could  of  course  only 
result  in  throwing  women  out  of  employment,  and  replacing  them 
by  a  smaller  number  of  men. 
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other  hand  the  employees  themselves  sometimes  continue  to 
work  after  the  machinery  has  come  to  a  standstill.  This  is 
illegal  for  women,  but  not  for  men.  Women  can  be,  and  are, 
ordered  by  the  inspectors  instantly  to  cease  work,  whereas  tie 
men  do  not  come  within  their  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  at 
all. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
Factory  Acts  do  constitute  a  very  real  incubus  on  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  secure  sound  conditions  of  labour, 
and  greatly  improve  the  lot  of  the  working  man.  The  improve¬ 
ment  can  only  be  attained  by  paying  the  cost ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  politicians  to  consider  how  far  it  is  wise  or  just  to 
burden  industry  for  this  purpose. 

With  regard  to  hours  of  work,  Dr.  Shadwell  finds  that  the 
English  hours  are  much  shorter  than  either  the  German  or 
American.  ‘  I  cannot  find  any  industry  in  which  the  English 
‘  hours  arc  not  shorter.’  The  normal  week  in  England  is  fifty- 
three,  fifty-four,  or  fifty-five  hours.  In  Germany  the  average 
working  day  is  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  longer,  and  the 
same  thing  probably  holds  of  America.  But  in  both  America 
and  Germany  a  movement  is  in  progress  towards  shorter  hours, 
so  that  the  difference  between  them  and  Great  Britain  is  dimin- 
i.shing.  A  legislative  eight-hour  day  would,  of  course,  result 
in  a  corresponding  diminution  of  output.  This  diminution  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  production  of  coal  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Coal  Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Act  of  1908,  in  spite  of  the 
strenuous  denial  by  political  partisans  that  any  diminution 
would  result.*  The  same  diminution  of  output  has  followed 
the  same  step  in  other  industries  ;  and  if  the  restriction  were 
applied  to  industries  where  foreign  competition  was  felt, 
disastrous  effects  might  ensue. 

Wages  are  lowest  in  Germany  and  highest  in  America.  High 
wages,  however,  cannot  be  accounted  as  a  loss  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  if  they  imply  a  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen.  From  the  manufacturer’s  point  of  view  the  im¬ 
portant  question  is  not  how  much  he  has  to  pay  his  individual 
workmen,  but  what  is  the  wages-cost  for  a  given  quantity  of 
output.  Dr.  Shadwell  has  obtained  from  Sir  John  Brunner 
some  very  interesting  statistics  on  this  point  for  the  alkali 
trade.  Assuming  the  rate  of  wages  in  England  to  be  represented 
by  100,  it  would  be  represented  in  Germany  by  78,  and  in 
America  by  1  .‘15,  in  this  trade.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact  the  labour- 

*  See,  for  instance,  speech  by  Mr.  Keir  Hurdie  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  July  7,  1908. 
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cost  per  ton  of  output  is  lower  in  England  than  either  in  Germany 
or  America,  the  relative  proportions  being  100,  102,  148.  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  for  an  equal  output  fewer  men  are  required 
in  England  than  in  Germany  or  America,  the  proportions  here 
being  100, 1.31, 110  ;  and  that,  although  labour-saving  machinery 
accounts  for  a  small  part  of  this  lessened  labour  bill,  the  greater 
part  is  due  to  the  superior  capacity  of  the  British  workman. 
As  Dr.  Shadwell  puts  it :  ‘It  takes  eleven  men  in  America  to 
‘  do  the  work  of  ten  in  England.  They  doubtless  flag.  That  it 
‘  takes  two  more  in  Germany  is  probably  explained  by  their 
‘  more  leisurely  method  of  working.’  Here,  then,  is  an  awkward 
fact  for  the  patriots.  The  Germans  have  the  full  advantage  of 
military  training,  and  of  all  the  other  wonderful  devices  which 
we  arc  assured  will  multiply  our  efficiency  an  hundred-fold  ; 
yet  it  takes  thirteen  German  workmen  to  do  the  work  of  ten 
British  workmen. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  advantages  of  piecework  and  time¬ 
work,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Shadwell  that  the  former  is  by  far  the 
more  desirable.  Payment  by  work  done  encourages  efficiency 
in  the  most  direct  manner ;  payment  by  time  positively  dis¬ 
courages  it.  Probably  many  people  have  contracted  a  low 
opinion  of  the  British  working-man  by  watching  unskilled 
labourers  working  by  time.  We  have  sometimes  seen  such 
labourers  working  by  the  roadside  throw  down  their  spades 
and  fling  their  arms  to  and  fro  in  order  to  get  warm  !  It  is 
obvious  enough  there  is  no  piecework  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  walked  through  cotton  mills  and  engineering 
works,  and  found  every  man  intent  upon  his  work,  throwing  his 
heart  thoroughly  into  it.  Here  the  payment  is  entirely  by  the 
piecework  method  (except  in  cases  where  there  is  some  special 
duty  not  admitting  of  being  reckoned  in  this  manner).  With 
reference  to  the  actual  amount  of  wages,  the  general  rule  is 
perfectly  clear  that,  within  limits,  efficiency  varies  directly  with 
the  wages.  High  wages  therefore  are  by  no  means  neces.sarily 
a  tax  on  industry  ;  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  conducive  to 
the  cheapest  production.  In  co-partnership  busines-ses,  such 
as  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  where  wages  arc  high 
and  are  supplemented  by  a  share  in  the  profits,  efficiency  has 
reached  a  very  high  pitch,  and  the  heavy  labour  bill,  so  far 
from  injuring  the  businc.ss,  has  helped  to  make  it  an  immense 
success.  But  here  the  interest  of  the  men  is  fully  identified 
with  the  success  of  the  business,  and  the  advantages  which 
piecework  has  over  timework  are  more  completely  secured. 

In  the  matter  of  hoiusing,  Dr.  Shadwell  finds  that  England 
again  has  the  advantage.  He  reckons  that  the  average  rent 
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per  room  in  the  industrial  towns  is  Is.  3d.  in  England,  2s.  in 
Germany,  and  2s.  6d.  in  America.  He  is  able  to  quote  the 
census  to  show  that  housing  conditions  distinctly  improved 
between  1891  and  1901 ;  and  he  considers  that  now  the  supply 
keeps  pace  fairly  with  the  demand — very  different  indeed  from 
the  ‘  house-famine  ’  which  rages  in  Germany.  The  problem  in 
England  is  one  of  quality,  not  of  quantity  ;  and  where  a  scarcity 
of  housing  is  actually  felt  it  is  usually  due  to  the  demohtion  of 
slums.  The  scarcity  is  then  often  made  more  acute  by  the 
stringency  of  regulations  governing  the  erection  of  new  houses. 
Building  speculation  is  discouraged,  and  poor  families  whose 
homes  in  the  slums  have  been  abolished  are  left  without  resource. 
In  England,  while  the  quantity  of  houses  fully  keeps  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population,  the  quality  is  undergoing  a  rapid 
and  continuous  improvement,  so  that  social  reformers  need  have 
no  alarm  on  this  score. 

The  cost  of  living  also  is  lower  in  England  than  in  the  other 
two  countries.  ‘  Food  is  on  the  whole  considerably  cheaper  in 
‘  industrial  England  than  in  industrial  America  or  Germany, 
‘  and  probably  somewhat  cheaper  in  America  than  in  Germany.’ 
Yet  British  families  spend  quite  a  considerable  amount  more 
upon  the  purchase  of  food  than  families  of  similar  status  in 
Germany  or  America.  Dr.  Shadwell’s  statistics  contradict 

‘  two  industriously  circulated  legends — one  that  the  working-class 
families  are  much  better  fed  in  the  United  States,  the  other  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  this  country  is  underfed, 
hungry  or  starving.  All  the  evidence  of  every  kind  that  I  have 
gathered  emphatically  negatives  the  latter  assumption,  and  my 
conclusion  is  corroborated  by  others.  .  .  .  Between  1880  and  1900 
the  comparative  level  of  industrial  wages  rose  from  81  to  100, 
while  the  cost  of  food  fell  from  142  to  100.  It  is,  however, 
unnecessary  to  labour  the  point ;  the  statement  is  only  made  to 
further  political  or  some  other  interested  ends.’ 

‘  In  the  winter  of  1904-5,  when  the  distress  caused  by  want  of 
employment  at  West  Ham  attracted  so  much  attention,  the  local 
theatres  were  filled  night  after  night  chiefly  by  working-class 
audiences.’ 

The  influence  of  trade  unions  upon  industrial  efficiency  has 
been  very  marked,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  most 
part  they  have  done  extremely  valuable  work.  Employers  have 
now  become  accustomed  to  them,  as  they  have  to  the  factory 
inspectors,  and  view  them  not  with  hostility  but  occasionally 
even  as  useful  aids  for  dealing  with  their  men.  The  cases  of 
tyranny  and  short-sightedness  occasionally  brought  up  against 
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the  unions  should  not  bhnd  us  to  the  fact  that  they  constitute 
one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  industrial  system  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  could  not  possibly  be  dispensed  with.  Like 
every  other  individual  or  corporate  body,  they  make  mistakes 
from  time  to  time  ;  they  may  occasionally  be  harsh,  or  petty, 
or  they  may  use  improper  methotls  towards  ‘  blacklegs  ’  ;  and 
these  mistakes  are  made  the  most  of  by  those  who  consider  that 
all  labour  should  be  unorganised,  and  the  slave  rather  than  the 
coadjutor  of  capital.  It  is  true  that  the  action  of  the  unions  is 
frequently  in  opposition  to  the  apparent  interests  of  the  employer. 
They  keep  up  wages,  they  regulate  hours  of  work,  they  introduce 
a  collective  bargaining  which  places  the  workman  on  an  equality 
with  his  employer,  instead  of  being  wholly  at  his  mercy.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  not  infrequently  enable  manufacturers  to 
tide  over  periods  of  depression  by  consenting  to  reductions  of 
wages,  which  never  could  have  been  enforced  without  their  help. 
The  short  time  which  has  now  been  worked  so  many  months  in 
the  cotton  trade,  and  involves  the  operatives  in  a  loss  of  wages 
amounting  to  10,(XX)f.  per  week,  could  not  have  been  introduced 
without  the  assistance  of  the  trade  unions.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  masters  and  men  can  bargain  on  comparatively 
equal  terms,  any  alteration  of  conditions  adverse  to  the  men 
would  be  received  with  unendurable  friction  or  even  rioting. 
Advance  of  wages  made  in  times  of  prosperity  could  never  be 
withdrawn  in  times  of  adversity  without  its  being  supposed  that 
advantage  was  being  taken  of  the  helpless  condition  of  the  men. 
In  fact,  powerful  unions  estabh’sh  a  condition  of  stability  which 
Dr.  Shad  well  regards  as  a  source  of  industrial  strength  to  England, 
giving  her  an  advantage  over  Germany  and  America,  where  they 
are  less  developed  but  universally  feared  and  hated  by  the 
manufacturers. 

The  other  main  function  of  trade  unions — that  of  benefit 
societies — is  unquestionably  admirable.  The  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  points  out  that  the  unions 
spend  considerably  over  half  a  million  pounds  per  annum  on 
unemployed  benefit  alone.  They  thus  act  as  insurance  societies 
against  unemployment ;  and,  in  doing  so,  have,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  struck  upon  what  is  about  the  only  radical  cure  possible 
for  unemployment.  The  fact,  which  Dr.  Shadwell  notes,  that 
the  miners  make  very  httle  provision  for  unemployed  benefit 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  any  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  them,  owing  to  their  habit  of  meeting  the  normal 
fluctuations  of  industry  by  shortening  the  number  of  working 
hours  in  a  week.  In  short,  the  trade  unions,  however  pernicious 
their  action  may  occasionally  be,  perform  several  necessary  and 
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useful  parts  in  industrial  life,  and  cannot  but  be  admired  for 
the  completeness  and  ubiquity  of  their  organisation  among  the 
working  classes. 

We  now  have  to  consider  a  work  of  a  very  different  kind, 
Mr.  Hobson’s  ‘  Industrial  System,’  which  he  himself  describes  as 
‘  an  inquiry  into  earned  and  unearned  income.’  Mr.  Hobson 
pushes  to  its  extreme  limit  the  principle  of  taxation  of  unearned 
increment.  But  what  is  unearned  increment  ?  To  this  question 
a  great  part  of  the  book  is  devoted.  The  costs  of  a  business  are 
defined  as  the  payments  necessary  to  maintain  the  current 
output  at  its  present  size.  These  payments  include,  of  course, 
the  reward  of  ability  and  management,  as  well  as  interest  on 
capital  and  the  wages  of  labour.  But  the  value  of  the  product 
usually  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  costs,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
‘  surplus.’  This  surplus  is  divided  by  Mr.  Hobson  into  two 
parts — productive  and  unproductive  surplus.  The  productive 
surplus  is  that  which  has  an  effect  in  increasing  the  quantity  or 
improving  the  quality  of  the  output.  It  is  the  surplus  accruing 
to  any  form  of  production  that  induces  capitalists  to  bring 
into  existence  further  instruments  for  increasing  the  quantity 
of  the  production  ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  surplus  effects  this  object 
it  is  productive  surplus.  The  costs,  too,  represent  the  minimum 
sum  which  has  to  be  paid  to  a  man  for  the  use  of  his  labour. 
But  it  may  be  that  a  higher  price  than  this  minimum  sum 
would  induce  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  ;  and  the  ‘  surplus  ’ 
paid  in  this  way  to  the  workman  would  be  classified  as  ‘  produc- 
‘  tive  surplus.’  Unproductive  surplus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that 
which  evokes  no  further  increase  in  the  quantity,  or  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quahty,  of  the  product.  It  is  a  dead  loss  as  far  as 
the  industrial  system  is  concerned.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  no  further  prospect  of  returns  can  induce  the  capitahst 
to  apply  his  wealth  more  insistently  than  he  already  does ;  no 
further  increase  of  wages  can  evoke  a  higher  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  workman.  Beyond  this  point  all  further  receipts 
rank  as  unproductive  surplus,  and  are  ‘  the  principal  source  not 
‘  merely  of  waste,  but  of  economic  malady.’  The  whole  of  the 
economic  rent  of  land  falls,  of  course,  in  the  category  of  unproduc¬ 
tive  surplus.  No  increase  of  rent  would  evoke  an  increased  use  of 
the  land ;  no  decrease  of  rent  would  diminish  the  quantity  of 
the  land  employed.  The  unproductive  surplus,  in  fact,  repre¬ 
sents  the  monopoly  value  of  one  or  more  of  the  factors  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  the  price  paid,  not  in  response  to  industrial 
demand,  but  to  a  fortuitous  scarcity,  which  may  be  natural,  as 
in  the  case  of  land  ;  or  artificial,  as  where  trusts  and  combina¬ 
tions  are  at  work.  But  whatever  its  origin,  Mr.  Hobson  regards 
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it  as  wholly  deleterious  and  as  the  proper  object  for  the  entire 
body  of  taxation  to  fall  upon. 

Various  criticisms  may  be  made  on  this  scheme,  both  with 
respect  to  its  fundamental  principles  and  with  respect  to  its 
practical  workability.  There  is  first  the  difficulty  of  stating 
what  surplus  is  and  what  is  not  unproductive.  The  case  of  land 
is  the  only  case  in  which  the  unproductiveness  of  the  surplus 
is  clearly  established.  From  the  purely  economic  point  of  view, 
there  seems  no  objection  to  taxing  land  up  to  the  full  amount  of 
its  rent.  It  cannot,  like  capital,  be  exported  to  a  foreign  country, 
nor  is  its  quantity  susceptible  of  being  reduced  by  a  heavy  burden 
of  taxation.  But  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  any  form 
of  capital  that  is  mobile  or  liable  to  increase  or  decrease  by 
human  agency.  The  distinction  between  productive  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  surplus  appears  largely  artificial  and  difficult  to  maintain. 
There  may  be  a  broad  distinction  between  the  two,  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  distinction  would  be  clear  enough  or  sharp  enough 
to  provide  a  sound  principle  of  taxation.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hobson 
himself  insists  upon  the  maxim  that  all  taxation,  wherever  it 
may  in  the  first  instance  be  imposed,  is  ultimately  shifted  off 
and  borne  entirely  by  unproductive  surplus.  If  this  is  so, 
why  resort  to  any  special  measures  for  singling  out  the  unpro¬ 
ductive  surplus  for  immediate  taxation  ?  To  this  Mr.  Hobson 
replies  that  the  process  of  shifting  is  wasteful  and  injurious.  It 
may  be ;  but  the  disregard  of  any  other  principle  of  taxation 
than  that  of  hunting  out  unearned  increment  is  likely  to  carry 
with  it  results  no  less  injurious.  Even  though  minimum  wages 
or  other  cost  of  production  may  have  no  capacity  for  bearing  a 
tax,  but  simply  pass  it  on  to  the  employer  or  other  owner  of 
unearned  income,  it  may  yet  be  wise  to  impose  the  tax  originally 
upon  the  costs.  According  to  Mr.  Hobson’s  own  theory,  the 
labourer  will  suffer  no  permanent  harm  ;  he  will  not  pay  the  tax  ; 
but  he  will  think  he  is  paying  it,  which  for  many  purposes  is 
quite  as  important.  ‘  Representation  without  taxation  ’  is  a 
very  dangerous  principle  to  advocate,  and  can  only  lead  to 
extreme  national  extravagance ;  it  is  desirable  that  people 
should  learn  to  hesitate  before  embarking  upon  projects  of 
expensive  social  reform  or  costly  wars.  We  cannot  admit  Mr. 
Hobson’s  premises  that  taxation  should  be  imposed  in  such  a 
way  as  may  least  be  felt,  and  be  least  disorganising.  We  think 
a  far  sounder  principle  is  to  impose  it  so  as  to  bring  home  to  every 
elector  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  him  in  casting  a  vote  ; 
and  that  responsibility  can  only  be  brought  home  if  the  tax  itself 
is  felt  by  the  voter.  If  the  tax  is,  as  Mr.  Hobson  says,  not  really 
borne  by  him  but  by  his  employer,  so  much  the  better.  There 
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is  then  comparatively  little  advantage  in  taxing  the  employer 
directly  and  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility  involved. 

Another  point  deserves  notice.  Mr.  Hobson  himself  remarks 
upon  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the  economic  rent  of  land  has  a 
very  special  ability  to  bear  a  tax  ;  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  would 
be  a  grievous  injustice  to  the  present  owners  of  land  if  they  were 
to  be  singled  out  from  among  other  capitalists  for  taxation  We 
have  to  consider  not  only  the  economic  aspect,  but  the  customs 
and  conventions  prevailing  in  our  country  at  the  present  time. 
It  has  been  customary  for  a  long  time  past  to  regard  land  as  one 
form  of  capital,  and  investors  have  put  their  money  readily  into 
land  or  other  property  under  the  impression  that  the  two  things 
were  interchangeable,  and  that  they  were  merely  laying  out  their 
money  in  what  appeared  to  them  the  best  investment.  Now 
if  the  Legislature,  on  the  strength  of  economic  doctrine,  were 
suddenly  to  proclaim  that  land  differs  in  toto  from  other  forms  of 
capital,  it  might  be  giving  utterance  to  a  profound  truth ;  but  if  it 
were  to  put  the  implied  policy  into  practice  and  promptly  create 
a  large  land  tax  it  would  be  guilty  of  a  disregard  of  settled  customs 
and  habits  of  thought  which  might  throw  the  whole  country  into 
extreme  social  disorganisation.*  It  would  be  no  defence  to  say 
that  the  past  customs  are  founded  upon  an  economic  error. 
Legislation  must  be  judged  by  its  results,  and  the  results  in  this 
case  would  be  to  create  a  rankling  feeling  of  injustice  among  a 
large  class  of  the  people,  and  to  deal  a  blow  at  credit  and  the 
feeling  of  security  which  might  be  in  the  highest  degree  dis¬ 
astrous.  In  the  government  of  a  country,  the  economic  is  only 
one  among  many  other  factors  that  have  to  be  considered, 
sometimes  less  but  often  more  important  in  their  urgency.  We 
do  not  attribute  to  Mr.  Hobson  any  such  crude  proposal  as  that 
outlined  above,  though  we  think  that  here  and  there  his  book 
is  open  to  the  criticism,  which  indeed  may  be  directed  against 
almost  any  large  body  of  theories,  in  social  matters,  that  are 
derived  by  deductive  reasoning  from  a  handful  of  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  viz.  that  all  the  factors  in  the  situation  are  not  invariably 

*  It  seems,  however,  perfectly  justifiable  for  the  Government  to 
give  notice  that  in  future  they  intend  to  differentiate  between  land 
and  capital,  and  forthwith  to  place  a  tax  on  unearned  increment  in 
the  value  of  the  land  dating  from  the  moment  ut  which  the  notice 
was  given.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  hostility  to  this  measure  on 
grounds  of  principle  ;  though  it  may  be  opposed  on  the  grounds  that 
the  heavy  expenditure  involved  in  valuing  the  land  would  not  be 
justified  by  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  tax.  This  is 
a  question  for  the  consideration  of  politicians. 
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allowed  for.  As  a  case  in  point,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Hobson’s 
advocacy  of  abandoning  the  practice  of  collecting  income-tax 
at  the  source,  and  substituting  ‘  a  personal  collection  enforced 
‘  by  compulsory  declaration  of  all  incomes,  and  adequate  penal- 
‘  ties  for  failure  to  comply.’  Thui  surely  is  a  wholly  gratuitous 
substitution  of  inquisitorial  for  milder  methods,  besides  being  an 
incentive  to  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  declarer.  Mr.  Hobson 
forgets  the  factor  of  human  nature.  The  very  existence  of 
police  and  judges  shows  that  dishonesty  is  prevalent.  Why, 
then,  institute  a  system  which  places  a  premium  on  dishonesty  ? 

The  tendency  which  all  government  interference  has  to 
promote  dishonesty  is  not  enough  recognised  at  the  present  time. 
Dr.  Shadwell  points  out  that  legislative  attem|)ts  to  prevent 
betting  lead  to  bribery  of  the  inspectors  appointed  to  execute  the 
law.  Protection  notoriously  brings  with  it  extreme  corruption 
and  in  various  minor  ways  it  leads  to  deceitfulness.  In  Australia, 
for  instance,  there  is  at  present  a  H.  import  duty  on  bicycles. 
British  manufacturers  circumvent  the  duty  by  exporting  their 
machines  in  parts,  keeping  an  agent  in  Australia  to  put  the 
parts  together  on  their  arrival.* 

We  observe  that  some  attem2)t  has  been  made  to  represent 
Mr.  Hobson  in  the  light  of  the  philosopher  of  the  modern  Liberal 
party,  and  the  book  now  before  us  as  the  philosophic  justification 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  (Jeorge’s  Budget.  Begarded  in  that  light,  the  book 
must  be  highly  commended.  If  we  cannot  altogether  agree 
with  its  princijrles,  neither  do  we  agree  with  the  principles  of 
modern  Liberal  finance.  If  we  find  it  in  places  dull  and  un¬ 
inspiring,  it  is  also  the  case  that  we  can  discover  nothing  exhilarat¬ 
ing  about  the  political  aspirations  of  modern  Liberals.  It  is 
well  that  an  economic  foundation  of  Liberalism  should  be 
attempted,  and  we  gladly  admit  that  Mr.  Hobson  has  executed 
a  somewhat  difficult  task  with  as  much  success  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  permitted. 

*  That  underhand  methods  reejuire  no  encouragement  is  all  too 
true.  At  Blackburn  not  long  ago,  we  saw  cotton  cloth  being  woven, 
which  was  saturated  with  ‘  size  ’  to  such  an  extent  that  03-70  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  manufactured  article  was  due  to  this 
li(juid  alone.  The  cloth  so  produced  has  a  thick  white  colour,  giving 
a  superficial  appearance  of  very  fine  quality  ;  but  after  it  has  been 
in  water  once  or  twice,  tlie  size  is  all  wasluid  out,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  slender  cotton  foundation,  poor  in  colour,  and  of  very  light 
weight.  This  cloth  is  exported  to  India,  to  be  sold  to  the  natives, 
who,  being  inadequately  versed  in  European  morals,  are  deluded  by 
the  colour  and  weight  of  the  cloth  into  the  belief  that  they  arc 
purchasing  a  fabric  of  high  quality. 
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We  now  come  to  the  important  and  interesting  problem  of 
Unemployment,  so  thoroughly  and  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Beveridge. 
And  let  us  first  take  note  of  the  fact  that  unemployment  is  not,  as 
many  people  imagine,  on  the  increase.  In  the  years  1867, 1878-9, 
1886,  1893-4  there  was  distress  closely  corresponding  to  that  of 
more  recent  years,  and  the  high-water  mark  of  imemployment 
was  reached  in  1879,  when  no  less  than  10.7  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  trade  unions  were  out  of  employment — a  percentage 
which  has  never  since  been  approached.  If  we  hear  more  about 
unemployment  now  than  was  heard  then  it  is  either  because  the 
unemployed  are  now  better  organised  and  able  to  force  them¬ 
selves  more  on  public  attention  or  because  there  exists  now  a 
more  intense  spirit  of  philanthropic  sentiment  and  a  more  earnest 
desire  for  a  cure  than  formerly  prevailed.  But  is  ‘  cure  ’  the 
right  word  to  use  ?  Is  unemployment  truly  a  disease  of  the 
organism,  or  merely  an  unsightly  adjunct  of  its  healthy  working  ? 
Is  the  problem  before  us  a  pathological  or  only  a  physiological 
problem  ? 

That  it  was  pathological  in  character  was  until  lately  the 
universal  assumption.  The  habit  of  politicians  is  to  assume 
that  everything  that  is  unpleasant  in  social  life  must  be  a  disease, 
that  every  disease  must  have  a  remedy,  that  the  remedy  is 
simple  and  obvious,  and  that  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  take  it 
up  and  apply  it  without  delay.  Every  one  of  these  propositions 
is  totally  false.  Things  that  are  unpleasant  are  often  normal 
and  necessary  ;  when  they  are  not  so  they  are  often  incapable 
of  a  cure ;  if  there  is  a  cure  it  is  usually  neither  simple  nor 
obvious.  However,  the  ordinary  mode  of  political  procedure  is 
to  act  first  and  think  afterwards.  The  thinking  does  not  begin 
until  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  action  has  done  no  good, 
or  else  has  done  harm.  The  case  of  unemployment  well  exemplifies 
this  common  routine.  First  there  comes  a  loud  outcry,  in  a 
year  of  exceptional  depression,  which  brings  the  whole  subject 
suddenly  before  the  public  attention.  Immediately  action  of 
every  kind  is  taken.  The  municipalities  start  relief  works  ;  they 
turn  on  hordes  of  useless  men  to  perform  almost  or  entirely 
useless  work,  costing  large  sums  in  wages ;  labour  colonies  are 
founded,  charity  is  promiscuously  abused,  a  Right  to  Work  Bill 
is  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  Unemployed 
Workmen’s  Bill  actually  passes  into  law.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  it  becomes  plain  that  one  and  all  of  these  measures 
have  dismally  failed.  Taxes,  rates  and  charity  have  all  been 
drawn  upon,  and  the  [uoblem  of  unemployment  remains  just 
where  it  was  at  first.  At  this  stage  in  the  proceedings  the 
thinking  begins.  It  occurs  to  some  people  to  make  inquiries 
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into  the  causes  oruneinploynient,  and,  after  a  careful  study,  they 
find  that  no  hope  is  to  be  expected  from  the  measures  which  have  • 

hitherto  been  applied,  but  they  are  able  to  put  forward  new  I 

suggestions  of  a  much  more  reasonable  and  hopeful  kind.  It  is 
in  this  position  that  matters  rest  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  f 

in  this  position  that  it  now  becomes  worth  our  while  to  enter  i 

upon  a  discussion  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  subject.  ! 

What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  unemployment  ?  It  may  be  I 

pathological,  and  imply  a  permanent  deficiency  in  the  demand  for  j 

labour,  due  either  to  a  larger  population  than  the  surface  of  the  I 

land  can  support,  or  to  an  excessive  increase  of  capital,  which  , 

results  in  the  work  of  the  country  being  done  to  an  increasing 
extent  by  machines  and  to  a  decreasing  extent  by  men.  But 
Mr.  Beveridge  shows  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  happening.  The 
demand  for  labour,  so  far  from  falling,  is  continually  rising.  As 
evidence  of  this,  he  shows  that  wages,  which  are  the  price  of 
labour,  have  steadily  increased  for  many  years  past.  That  this 
is  not  due  to  trade  union  action  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
increase  has  not  been  confined  to  skilled  workmen,  but  has 
extended  to  labourers  who  are  wholly  unorganised,  and  the  cost 
of  whose  labour  is  regulated  solely  by  the  urgency  of  the  demand.  j 
New  industries  are  continually  opening  out,  creating  new  demands  i 

for  labour,  yet  the  problem  of  unemployment  still  goes  on.  The  I 
increasing  urgency  of  the  demand  for  labour  has  been  accom-  ' 
panied  by  no  corresponding  diminution  of  unemployment,  nor  | 
will  a  rising  demand  for  labour  be  any  cure  for  unemployment.  1 
‘  The  paradox  has  to  be  faced — that  the  creation  or  provision  of 
‘  work  is  the  one  thing  that  is  no  remedy  for  unemployment.’ 

Its  existence  is,  as  we  shall  shortly  show,  due  to  the  defective 
manner  in  which  the  demand  expresses  itself.  The  problem  is 
one  of  maladjustment  between  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  its  solution  can  only  be  found  by  seeking  the  causes 
of  this  maladjustment.* 

*  yiuce  wc  arc  here  dealing  only  with  reasoned  and  studied  facts,  ^ 
and  not  with  the  blind-action  system  of  politicians,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  refer  to  the  allegation  that  Protection  would  be  a  cure  1 
for  unemployment.  But  incidentally  we  may  point  out  that  this  ! 
theory  is  altogether  disposed  of  by  the  conclusion  now  reached,  and 
set  forth  above.  The  idea  of  the  tariff  reformers  is  that  an  import 
duty  would  cause  commodities  to  be  manufactured  more  extensively 
in  tins  country,  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  labour,  and  diminish¬ 
ing  unemployment.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  first  of  these 
asseverations,  it  is  certain  that  the  second  of  them  is  untrue.  An 
increasing  permanent  demand  for  labour  does  not  diminish  unem¬ 
ployment. 
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The  causes  of  the  maladjustment  are  several.  There  are  the 
seasonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations  of  industry ;  there  is  the 
necessary  reserve  of  labour  attendant  upon  the  different  trades  ; 
there  is  the  displacement  here  and  there  of  some  hand  trade  by 
new  machinery,  which,  though  it  may  in  the  long  run  bring  more 
employment,  inflicts  a  temporary  hardship  on  the  displaced 
individuals  ;  there  is  perhaps  a  deficiency  of  industrial  training  ; 
and  there  are  the  unemployables — persons  whose  age,  health,  or 
moral  characters  render  them  useless  in  the  industrial  system. 
With  each  of  these  factors  Mr.  Beveridge  deals  in  turn. 

Seasonal  fluctuation  presents  but  little  difficulty.  It  is  a 
normal  and  necessary  incident  in  the  carrying  on  of  various 
trades.  Building,  for  instance,  is  most  active  between  April  and 
October.  Printing  attains  its  greatest  volume  of  business  in 
March,  July,  and  November.  Furnishing  flourishes  during  the 
spring,  and  is  slack  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  the  inter¬ 
mediate  months,  the  unemployed  percentages  of  the  trade  unions 
show  a  regular  increase,  and  fall  again  as  regidarly  when  the  busy 
season  comes  on.  Anything  tending  to  regularise  the  fluctuation 
would  of  course  abolish  to  that  extent  this  particidar  factor  in 
unemployment.  But  since  they  are  recurrent  at  known 
intervals,  the  question  is,  as  Mr.  Beveridge  points  out,  one  of 
wages  rather  than  employment.  The  wages  received  during 
the  busy  times  must  be  saved  to  cover  the  slack  times  ;  and  the 
rate  of  wages  should  not  be  reckoned  as  the  amount  received  v  hen 
trade  is  most  active,  but  as  the  average  amount  spread  over  one 
year.  The  amount  received  during  busy  times  is  usually  fully 
sufficient  to  tide  over  .slack  times  ;  but  if  it  were  not,  the  industry 
could  not  be  considered  as  self-supporting  ;  it  would  be  a  case  of 
sweating,  requiring  to  be  promptly  taken  in  hand  by  the  trade 
unions.  We  attach  little  weight  to  the  suggestion  that  men 
belonging  to  trades  which  are  subject  to  seasonal  fluctuation 
should  learn  a  second  trade.  It  is  expecting  too  much  from  the 
men,  and  would  not  conduce  to  great  efficiency  in  either  trade. 

Cyclical  fluctuation  presents  greater  difficulties.  Industry,  as 
Mr.  Beveridge  well  piits  it,  pulsates  with  an  alternate  diastole 
and  systole.  Industrial  expansion  is  not  uniform ;  seven  fat 
years  are  followed  by  seven  lean  years,  which  again  give  way  to 
fat  years.  The  periods  of  depression  are  felt  in  the  minutest 
details  of  national  life  ;  the  periods  of  prosperity  are  equally 
embracing.  Thus  we  find  the  years  of  deepest  depression  to  have 
been  1868, 1879, 1886,  1894,  1904.  In  these  years,  the  bank-rate 
was  low,  foreign  trade  slack,  the  marriage-rate  reduced,  con¬ 
sumption  of  beer,  promotion  of  companies,  &c.,  all  below  the 
normal.  Indeed  so  inter  related  are  all  these  various  activities 
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that  it  is  possible  to  form,  for  instance,  a  pretty  close  estimate  of 
the  marriage-rate  by  merely  inspecting  the  current  bank-rate. 
Between  these  years  of  depression  there  are  years  of  expansion 
and  prosperity.  Of  course  the  employment  curve  follows  closely 
the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  industry.  The  years 
of  diminished  activity  are  years  of  exceptional  unemployment 
and  distress. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  treat  the  unemployment  arising  from 
cyclical  fluctuations  simply  as  a  question  of  wages,  as  in 
the  case  of  seasonal  fluctuation  ?  We  think  not.  Certainly, 
taking  the  average  workman  as  he  is,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  many 
of  them  will  have  sufficient  providence  to  anticipate  bad  years 
consciously,  and  lay  by  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the 
depressed  period.  But  though  they  may  not  do  it  directly  for 
themselves,  they  may  do  it,  and  as  we  have  already  seen  actually 
do  do  it,  indirectly  through  the  agency  of  the  trade  unions.  Mr. 
Beveridge  points  out  that  the  premium  payable  for  unemployed 
benefit  ‘  on  a  fairly  liberal  scale  and  in  some  of  the  most 
‘  fluctuating  industries  ’  amounts  only  to  from  2\d.  to  Id.  a  week 
per  member.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  well  within 
the  means  of  the  workers  in  skilled  trades.  We  believe  it  also  to 
be  within  the  means  of  labourers  at  large ;  but  unfortunately 
they  are  not  organised  in  trade  unions,  and  are  not  in  contact  with 
any  other  association  which  would  be  prepared  to  effect  the 
insurance  for  them.  Here,  then,  seems  a  promising  line  of 
reform.  Let  associations  be  established  which  shall  act  as 
insurance  agencies  for  the  unorganised  labourers.  Let  the  State 
stand  at  the  back  of  these  agencies  ;  let  it  even  subsidise  them, 
so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  benefit,  or  diminish  the  pre¬ 
mium.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to 
subsidise  the  benefit  departments  of  trade  unions,  and  of  any 
other  bodies  which  carry  out  similar  work.  But  to  this  subject 
we  shall  recur  shortly. 

A  further  method  of  meeting  cyclical  fluctuations  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  hours  or  of  days  worked  in  a  week.  When  the 
quantity  of  output  has  to  be  diminished,  it  may  either  be  done  by 
dismissing  a  certain  percentage  of  the  employees,  thus  giving 
rise  to  unemployment,  or  by  reducing  the  hours  worked  by  all 
the  employees,  so  that  the  loss  falls  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
trade  alike,  instead  of  being  concentrated  upon  a  few.  This  plan 
is  adopted  in  coal-mining,  with  the  result  that  there  is  no  unem- 
jfloyment  at  all  from  this  source  among  miners.  It  has  lately 
l)een  adopted  also  in  the  cotton  trade.  It  is,  however,  open  to  one 
formidable  objection.  When  employers  have  to  dismiss  some 
proportion  of  their  men,  they  naturally  choose  the  least  efficient, 
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so  that  a  not  unwelcome  opportunity  is  afforded  them  of  carrying 
out  a  healthy  purging  process  in  their  businesses.  It  appears  to 
us  on  the  whole  more  desirable  to  allow  the  burden  of  depressed 
industry  to  be  borne  wholly  by  the  least  valuable  members  of  a 
trade,  than  to  adopt  means  for  spreading  it  over  good  and  bad 
alike. 

After  full  weight  has  been  allowed  to  the  influence  of  industrial 
fluctuations  in  producing  unemployment,  it  transpires  that  other 
factors  are  still  at  work.  The  unemployed  percentage  in  the 
trade  unions  moves  up  and  down  ;  but  however  busy  the  season, 
however  prosperous  the  trade,  it  never  reaches  zero.  There  is  an 
irreducible  minimum  of  unemployment  which  apparently  can 
never  be  passed.  On  this  point  Mr.  Beveridge’s  treatment  is 
remarkably  lucid.  Of  this  irreducible  minimum,  probably  only 
a  very  small  fraction  are  permanently  unemployed,  this  fraction 
consisting’of  wastrels  and  parasites  upon  society.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  unemployed,  however,  are  casual  labourers, 
getting  two  or  three  days’  work  a  week,  but  not  sufficient  to  earn 
a  respectable  livelihood.  Their  trouble  is,  not  unemployment, 
but  under-employment.  At  the  London  docks,  for  instance,  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  varies  from  day  to  day  according  as 
the  ships  happen  to  come  in  or  go  out.  Men  are  taken  on  at  the 
wharf  gates  just  as  they  are  required,  and  dismis.sed  as  soon  as  the 
job  for  which  they  were  engaged  is  finished.  In  this  way  there 
tends  to  collect  at  the  gates  of  each  wharf  the  maximum  number 
of  men  ever  employed  at  that  wharf.  On  comparatively  few 
days  in  the  year  is  there  sufficient  employment  for  all  the 
candidates,  and  unemployment  is  necessitated  on  all  the  days 
when  there  is  not.  At  every  wharf  in  the  London  docks  there 
tends  to  assemble  a  similar  reserve  of  labourers  waiting  for 
a  job.  Now  it  is  certain  that  all  the  wharves  will  not  be  at  their 
busiest  at  the  same  moment.  There  is  therefore  at  the  very 
l)est  a  small  percentage  of  unemployed  on  any  particular  day 
which  can  never  be  reduced.  ‘  For  work  requiring,  if  concen- 
‘  trated  at  one  spot,  ninety-eight  men,  there  will  actually  be 
‘  eighty  in  regular  employment  and  twenty  in  irregular  employ- 
‘  ment ;  there  will  be  a  hundred  in  all,  so  that  at  all  times  two 
‘  at  least  are  out  of  work.’  It  is  inevitable  that  a  little  time 
should  be  lost  between  one  job  and  another,  and  it  is  this 
interval  between  successive  jobs  that  accounts  for  the  bulk  of 
unemployment.  It  is  not  a  case  of  the  chronic  idleness  of  a 
few,  but  of  under-employment  of  many.  How  is  this  difficulty 
to  be  met  ? 

Supposing  the  various  wharves  to  be  in  free  communication 
with  a  central  exchange  from  which  all  obtained  their  labour, 
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the  reserve  of  men  necessary  to  cope  with  any  contingency  would 
be  considerably  lower  than  if  each  wharf  maintained  its  own 
separate  reserve.  For,  since  all  the  wharves  are  not  at  their 
busiest  at  the  same  moment,  the  total  number  of  men  employed 
on  the  busiest  day  in  the  entire  London  docks  would  be  smaller 
than  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  men  employed  at  each  wharf  on 
its  own  particular  day  of  greatest  activity.  The  establishment  of 
a  labour  exchange,  therefore,  from  which  men  could  be  drafted  off 
at  a  moment’s  notice  to  any  spot  where  they  were  wanted  would 
diminish  the  numbers  of  the  reserve  necessary,  and  increase  to 
a  corresponding  extent  the  regularity  of  employment  to  those 
who  remained. 

The  principle  of  labour  exchanges  was  recognised  by  the 
Government  in  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act  of  last  session.  The 
Act  appears  to  have  been  framed  on  right  lines,  though  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  it  will  do  more  than  alleviate  to  some  extent 
the  friction  which  must  inevitably  occur  in  passing  from  one 
job  to  another.  The  problem  is  the  de-casualisation  of  employ¬ 
ment,  the  promotion  of  fluidity  or  mobility  of  labour ;  and  the 
setting  up  of  exchanges  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 

Labour  exchanges  have  been  objected  to  by  many  far-sighted 
students  of  social  affairs  on  the  ground  that  the  working  classes 
are  certain  to  come  to  regard  them  before  long  as  existing  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  employment  whenever  it  is  needed. 
It  is  thus  feared  that  they  may  give  encouragement  to  the 
dangerous  fallacy  of  the  ‘  right  to  work,’  leading  to  a  repetition 
of  the  tragedies  which  followed  the  inauguration  of  the  ateliers 
nationaux  in  1848.  There  is  no  doubt  much  force  in  this  criticism, 
and  the  utmost  circumspection  will  have  to  be  used  in  working 
these  labour  exchanges  to  make  it  clear  to  workmen  that  it 
is  not  the  function  of  the  exchanges  to  create  jobs,  but  only  to 
put  men  in  contact  with  any  jobs  that  happen  to  be  going. 
Seeing  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  appointed  Mr.  Beveridge 
himself  to  administer  the  Act,  there  is  for  the  present  no  fear 
that  this  cardinal  principle  will  be  overlooked,  for  no  one  knows 
better  the  dire  results  which  must  ensue,  if  the  notion  was  allowed 
to  become  current  that  every  man  was  entitled  to  a  job  on  asking 
for  it.  ' 

What  is  to  happen  to  those  men  who  are  deprived  of  work 
altogether  by  this  movement  ?  The  organisation  of  the  labour 
market  through  the  medium  of  labour  exchanges,  while  per¬ 
mitting  trade  to  be  carried  on  with  a  smaller  reserve  of  labour, 
gives  rise  to  a  surplus  for  whom  there  is  no  work  to  be  had. 
These  will  either  be  absorbed  at  other  points  into  the  industrial 
system,  or  will  fall  upon  the  Poor  Law,  or  may  be  provided  for 
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by  means  of  labour  colonies  or  some  such  temporary  expedienti 
For  whatever  expedient  be  adopted  need  only  be  temporaryi 
When  once  the  surplus  of  men,  caused  by  the  sudden  change 
of  industrial  method,  has  been  disposed  of,  no  further  surplus 
will  appear.  Each  portion  of  the  industrial  structure  draws  to 
itself  as  many  men  as  are  required  to  work  it  with  a  sufficient 
reserve,  and  no  more.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  there 
is  no  deficiency  in  the  demand  for  labour  as  a  whole,  but  solely 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  supply  to  the  demand.  The  problem 
in  this  case  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  the  case  of  the  sudden 
displacement  of  a  hand  trade  by  machinery.  The  men  displaced 
are  for  the  most  part  too  old  and  fixed  in  their  habits  to  be  capable 
of  learning  a  new  trade  or  of  being  absorbed  again  into  the  in¬ 
dustrial  system.  Mankind  at  large  gain  by  the  change  ;  probably 
in  course  of  time  employment  itself  is  increased  by  it :  but  the 
immediate  effect  is  to  throw  out  of  emplojunent  those  who 
depended  upon  the  discarded  method.  They  are,  in  the  words  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  ‘  sacrificed  to  the  gains  of  their  fellow-citizens 
‘  and  of  prosperity.’  Here,  as  before,  the  surplus  of  men  is 
purely  temporary  and  consequent  upon  a  change  of  industrial 
structure.  When  once  it  has  been  disposed  of,  no  new  surplus 
will  arise.  It  may  be  right  to  take  charitable  measures  for  their 
relief,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  question  of 
organic  unemplojrment  which  we  have  been  considering. 

With  regard  to  the  personal  quahties  of  the  unemployed,  they 
are  found  to  contain  a  few  unemployables,  who  should  be  dealt 
with  under  the  Poor  Law,  but  to  consist  mainly  of  men  who  are 
quite  able  and  willing  to  work,  though  less  efficient  as  a  nile  than 
the  men  who  keep  their  emplojunent  with  greater  regularity. 
In  a  way,  their  unemployment  is  not  their  own  fault.  However 
efficient  the  proletariate  might  be,  there  must  always  exist  un¬ 
employment.  But  the  persons  selected  for  dismissal  naturally 
being  the  least  efficient,  it  happens  that  the  unemployed  are  on 
the  whole  considerably  less  efficient  than  the  employed.  The 
demoralisation  caused  by  unemployment  itself  accentuates  still 
further  this  comparative  inefficiency. 

The  failure  of  all  the  earlier  attempts  to  cope  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  due  to  an  erroneous  estimate  of  its  causes.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  total  volume  of  the  demand  for  labour  was 
insufficient,  and  that  the  proper  remedy  for  the  disease  was  to 
increase  the  demand.  The  old  fallacy — that  more  employment  is 
needed — is  still  industriou.sly  propagated  by  the  tariff  reformers, 
but  among  people  who  have  no  political  ends  to  serve  it  is 
now  well-nigh  exploded.  Afforestation,  relief  works,  and  many 
other  schemes  for  creating  emplo3rment  have  been  suggested 
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or  attempted,  and  in  the  latter  case  have  uniformly  failed. 
The  Unemployed  Workmen’s  Act  of  1905  failed  for  this  reason. 
The  relief  works  instituted  under  its  provisions  were  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  unemployed  were  a  permanent  body  of 
surplus  workers,  instead  of  being  a  collection  of  continually 
shifting  individuals,  acting  as  an  industrial  reserve,  in  employ¬ 
ment  one  day  and  out  of  it  the  next.  Moreover  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  make  relief  works  less  desirable  than  ordinary 
occupations.  If  they  are  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  workman 
with  a  bare  livelihood,  they  will  be  as  attractive  as  many  occupa¬ 
tions  carried  on  by  those  who  have  secured  emplo3Tnent  for 
themselves.  Men  pour  into  such  relief  works  as  soon  as  distress 
comes  upon  them,  and  find  no  inducement  to  leave  them  again. 

The  evils  of  charity  are  vividly  described  by  Mr.  lleveridge  ; 

‘  The  danger  of  subsidising  casual  employment  by  public  or 
private  relief  without  improving  tlie  conditions  of  the  casual  labourer 
is  a  very  real  one.  .  .  .  People  who  would  be  aghast  at  charity  or 
public  assistance  given  to  a  man  in  receipt  of  low  w'ages,  are  quite 
ready  to  help  an  “  unemployed  ”  casual  labourer,  though  the  ultimate 
effect  must  be  to  lower  the  average  sliare  of  work  required  for 
subsistence  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  casual  labourers  till  a 
fresh  equilibrium  is  reached  at  that  lower  level.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  perennial  stream  of  charity  descending  upon  the  riverside 
labourer  and  his  wife,  and  becoming  a  deluge  at  Christmas  or  on  the 
birth  of  a  new  baby,  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  industry  which 
needs  his  occasional  services  and  frequent  attendance.  It  amounts 
to  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  subsidy  to  a  system  of  careless  and 
demoralising  employment.  The  bulk  of  the  relief  work  doled  out 
winter  after  winter  by  municipalities  has  the  same  economic  character. 
Casual  employment,  in  fact,  makes  possible  a  widespread  form  of 
the  “  grant  in  aid  of  wages  ”  far  more  dangerous,  because  far  more 
insidious,  than  the  direct  forms  which  were  the  object  lessons  of  the 
old  Poor  Law.  The  new  subsidy  works,  not  by  lowering  the  rates  of 
pay,  but  by  making  labour  immobile  and  so  increasing  irregularity  of 
earning.’ 

The  expense  of  relief  works  is  well  known.  In  London,  the 
Central  (Unemployed)  Body  ‘  spent  over  58,000/.  on  works  sub- 
‘  sequently  valued  at  less  than  13,500/.’  In  Glasgow  9977/. 
was  spent  on  work  valued  at  3045/.  ‘  In  Govan  the  value  of 

‘  the  work  done  in  1906-7  varied  from  33.3  to  66.6  per  cent,  of 
‘  the  wages  paid.’  ‘  In  Portsmouth  the  cost  of  unemployed 
‘  labour  is  put  at  three  times  that  of  ordinary  labour.’  The 
value  of  the  work  done  never  comes  up  to  the  value  of  the  wages 
paid.  Not  only  is  it  exceedingly  dear  and  usually  of  little  utility, 
but  it  is  almost  always  very  badly  done.  The  third  report  of  the 
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Central  Body  for  London,  issued  in  October  1909,  and  covering 
the  work  of  two  years,  acknowledges  the  failure  of  relief  works. 
It  says : 

‘  Temporary  relief  work  cannot  under  any  circumstances  prove 
satisfactory.  .  .  .  The  work  fails  to  attract  the  best  type  of  unem¬ 
ployed.  The  men  the  Central  Body  desire  to  help  are  those  who 
are  never  really  reached  by  the  distress  committees, — i.e.,  the 
deserving,  strong,  useful  workmen  out  of  employment,  temporarily, 
and  not  chronically,  for  whom  the  Act  was  undoubtedly  passed. 
The  Central  Body’s  operations  seem  for  the  most  part  only  to  reach 
the  second  class,  those  deficient  in  physique  or  capacity  to  work.’ 

Mr.  Beveridge  finally  rejects  the  possibility  of  curing  unem¬ 
ployment  by  State  aid.  Unemployment  should  be  regarded 
‘  not  as  a  thing  standing  by  itself— an  inexplicable  excrescence 
‘  on  the  industrial  system — but  as  a  thing  directly  related  to  that 
‘  system  and  as  necessary  to  it  as  are  capital  and  labour  them- 
‘  selves.’  He  advocates  two  fundamental  principles  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  ;  firstly,  the  setting  up  of  labour  exchanges, 
and  secondly,  insurance.  To  organise  the  labour  market  by 
bringing  supply  and  demand  together  with  the  least  possible 
friction,  enables  industry  to  be  carried  on  with  a  smaller  reserve, 
and  gets  rid  of  casual  employment  as  far  as  industrial  conditions 
will  allow.  The  suggestion  has  already  been  carried  into  effect 
by  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act  passed  in  1909.  The  second 
principle — insurance — has  been  widely  adopted  by  the  trade 
unions,  and  with  marked  8ucce.ss. 

‘  The  system  of  trade  union  benefits  probably  does  more  than  any 
other  existing  agency  to  provide  against  distress  through  want  of 
employment.  It  does  this  without  injury  to  self-respect  and  at  a 
cost  wliich  in  comparison  to  the  effect  produced  is  extremely  small. 
It  has  the  outstancling  merit  of  flexibility.  By  substituting  collective 
for  individual  saving  it  shifts  on  to  each  trade,  as  a  whole,  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  necessary  margin  of  idleness.’ 

In  the  special  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle  on  unemployment,  and  issued  as  Appendix 
Volume  XIX.  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Laws  [Cd.  4795],  the  investigators  say  :  ‘  There  is  no  doubt 
‘  that  the  trade  union  arrangements  for  unemployed  benefit  are 
‘  excellent,  and  that  an  extension  of  such  a  system  till  it  em- 
‘  braced  all  workers  except  those  who  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
‘  Poor  Law  would  do  away  with  the  need  of  any  relief  funds.’ 
And  the  report  proceeds  to  dilate  on  the  terrible  evils  resulting 
from  giving  out  doles  of  work,  whether  by  charity,  municipalities 
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or  distress  committees.  The  Unemployed  Workmen’s  Act,  by 
systematising  relief  works,  has  simply  ‘  intensified  the  evil.’ 
Insurance  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  admirable  method  of  meeting 
not  only  unemployment  but  a  large  number  of  other  social 
afflictions  as  well.  The  Government  has  already  expressed  its 
intention  of  introducing  a  Bill  for  providing  facilities  for  insurance 
against  unemployment,  in  the  next  Session.  Mr.  Beveridge’s 
recommendations  have  met  with  the  widest  agreement,  and  bid 
fair  to  be  soon  adopted  in  full. 

We  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to 
what  is  called  the  ‘  Ghent  ’  system  of  insurance,  under  which  a 
subsidy  is  granted  to  trade  unions  or  other  associations  which 
insure  their  members  against  unemployment.  The  effect  of  the 
subsidy  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  benefit  that  the  premium 
will  secure.  In  various  ways  the  Legislature  now  occupies  itself 
in  taxing  the  community  as  a  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  sub¬ 
sidising  the  poorer  section  of  it.  Old-age  pensions,  of  which  the 
principle  was  accepted  by  both  parties,  is  a  type  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  now  popular  for  altering  the  national  distribution  of  wealth. 
We  have  from  time  to  time  examined  the  foundations  of  this 
policy,  and  have  no  intention  here  of  going  over  the  same  ground 
again.  We  may  look  upon  it  as  a  practical  fact,  and  turn  our 
attention  to  ascertaining  what  mode  of  carrying  out  the  redis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  smallest 
dangers.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  belief  that  by 
far  the  wisest  and  least  dangerous  course  is  to  be  found  in  a 
wide  extension  of  the  Ghent  system  of  insurance.  When  a 
man  puts  aside  week  by  week  a  small  sum,  saved  out  of  his 
wages,  to  protect  himself  from  the  risk  of  sickness,  of  old  age, 
of  unemployment,  &c.,  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  man  deserving 
of  any  help  the  State  may  think  fit  to  give  him,  and  not  likely 
to  be  demoralised  by  receiving  money  for  which  he  has  not 
worked.  The  stock  argument  against  State  charity,  namely, 
that  it  penalises  and  discourages  thrift,  is  by  this  system  reversed. 
So  far  from  involving  a  tax  on  thrift,  the  Ghent  system  is  nothing 
else  than  a  subsidy  to  thrift.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  a  grave 
national  misfortune  that  some  such  system  as  this  was  not 
adopted  in  the  case  of  old-age  pensions. 

If  the  desirability  of  redistributing  wealth  be  conceded,  there 
are  two  main  policies,  alternative  to  the  Ghent  system,  by  which 
such  redistribution  may  be  effected.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
adopted  for  old-age  pensions — an  indiscriminate  subsidising  of 
everyone  who  happens  to  be  in  want.  It  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  any  contributory  scheme,  or  any  conditions  as  to 
insurance,  would  exclude  from  its  benefits  all  those  who  were 
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so  poor  that  they  were  unable  to  contribute  anything  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  these  are  just  the  people  who  stand  in  most  need 
of  assistance.  To  this  there  are  two  replies.  The  first  is  that 
it  is  not  true  that  there  is  any  but  a  very  minute  section  of  the 
people  that  is  so  poor  as  to  be  wholly  unable  to  help  itself. 
Insurance  means  at  the  most  only  a  few  pennies  a  week,  which 
could  almost  ever>"where  be  saved  out  of  the  drink  bill  or  other 
unnecessaries,  and  which  in  any  case  is  actually  less  than  the 
rise  of  wages  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years.  The  second 
answer  is  that  no  mistake  can  be  more  disastrous  than  to  carry 
out  legislation  with  a  single  view  to  benefiting  the  weak  and 
inefficient.  The  old  rule  holds  good  now,  as  it  always  has  done 
— you  cannot  bestow  advantages  on  any  particular  section  of  the 
community  without  increasing  the  size  of  that  section.  Just  as 
charity  creates  paupers,  so  does  a  subsidy  to  the  weak  create 
weaklings.  In  fact,  a  sum  of  money  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
inefiicients  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  demand  for  ineflicients  ; 
and  the  supply  will  be  strictly  proportional  to  the  demand. 
It  is  silly  to  shed  tears  over  the  fact  that  we  have  among  us 
persons  who  are  too  weak  and  inefficient  to  be  able  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  In  a  great  nation  of  over  forty  millions  what  else  can 
be  expected  ?  Is  it  not  visionary  and  foolish  to  suppose  that 
we  can  ever  abolish  this  small  residue  ?  Have  we  not  a  Poor 
Law,  intended  solely  to  provide  for  their  needs  ?  And  are  we 
to  alter  our  course  of  legislation,  and  embark  upon  a  system  of 
universal  coddling,  merely  to  save  a  few  paupers  from  the 
degradation  of  applying  for  public  relief  ?  But  it  is  superfluous 
to  argue  against  such  a  policy.  It  has  not  a  shred  of  reason 
behind  it ;  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  maudlin  and  uncontrolled 
sentiment.  For  persons  who  shudder  at  the  thought  of  pain 
and  suffering,  arguments  are  useless.  They  stand  in  need 
rather  of  a  nerve  tonic,  which  may  brace  their  systems  to  look 
without  fear  on  the  unpleasant,  as  well  as  on  the  pleasant,  sides 
of  our  existence. 

The  other  alternative  to  the  Ghent  system  is  that  which  was 
adopted  in  Germany  at  the  instance  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I.  for 
old  age  and  sickness — namely,  compulsory  insurance — the  work¬ 
men,  the  employers,  and  the  State  all  contributing  to  the  funds. 
We  have  no  good  word  to  say  for  this  system.  The  compulsory 
system,  so  popular  and  natural  in  Germany,  is  profoundly 
unsuited  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Moreover  we  believe 
not  only  that  it  would  fail  in  practice,  but  that  in  principle  it  is 
totally  wrong.  If  we  are  compelled  by  law  to  be  thrifty,  our 
actions  will  no  doubt  display  thrift.  But  it  is  not  the  action 
that  matters,  it  is  the  motive  that  prompts  the  action.  The 
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desideratum  is  to  produce  a  state  of  mind  such  that  a  man  of  his 
own  accord  practises  thrift ;  and  that  state  of  mind  can  only  be 
produced  by  allowing  him  to  experience  to  the  full  the  pains 
and  penalties  which  follow  extravagance.  Compulsory  thrift 
has  no  disciplinary  effect  on  the  mind.  It  relieves  the  man  of 
making  the  moral  effort  to  save,  it  loses  for  him  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  character  accompanying  such  moral  effort,  it  shields 
him  from  the  penalties  which  moral  weakness  would  naturally 
bring.  Although  the  action  may  be  made  thrifty  by  law,  the 
mind  is  left  thriftless  and  undisciplined.  In  a  people  who  arc 
by  nature  thrifty  it  may  be  possible  to  dispense  with  this  dis¬ 
cipline  without  much  danger.  But  where  a  people  are  naturally 
thriftless  it  would,  we  fear,  be  a  calamity  of  the  first  order  if 
they  were  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  having  continually 
to  curb  their  tendencies  to  extravagance.  There  could  be  no 
instance  more  illustrative  of  the  danger  that  would  ensue  from 
attempting  to  transplant  a  German  institution  to  this  country. 
\Vc  earnestly  trust  that  the  proposals  of  the  Government  pro¬ 
mised  for  next  Session  will  not  include  any  such  folly  as  this. 

To  the  Ghent  system,  then,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  every 
argument  from  economics  or  from  common-sense  converges. 
That  labour  exchanges  and  insurance  together  will  abolish  the 
evil  of  unemplo3mient  we  do  not  for  one  moment  imagine.  But 
that  they  will  reduce  the  evil  to  the  narrowest  limits  that  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  admit  of,  we  conceive  to  be  a  conclusion  that 
is  beyond  question. 


We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  industrial  system 
as  it  exists  at  present.  Is  it  possible  to  draw  any  wide,  general 
conclusions  as  a  result  of  our  e.xamination  ?  Is  it  possible,  in 
particular,  to  form  an  opinion  whether  we  are,  as  a  nation,  on 
the  up  grade  or  the  down  grade,  to  determine  whether  we  are 
progressing  and  improving,  as  a  few  believe  to  be  the  case,  or 
whether  we  are  deteriorating  and  losing  our  moral  strength,  as 
many  believe  to  be  the  case  ?  Such  an  inquiry  far  exceeds  in 
difficulty  anything  that  we  have  yet  touched.  We  are  so 
enthralled  by  the  facts  of  the  present  day  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  calling  before  our  minds 
the  facts  of  an  earlier  day,  and  forming  a  just  comparison  between 
the  two.  But  one  thing  may  be  confidently  stated  :  the  mere 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  people  have  hazy  notions  that  we 
are  on  the  down  grade  is  of  no  value  whatever  in  arriving  at  a 
conclusion.  It  has  always  happened  since  the  beginning  of  the 
universe  that  men  have  under-estimated  the  greatness  of  their 
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own  times.  Old  men  think  the  days  of  their  youth  were  better 
days  than  now.  The  generation  of  to-day  thinks  that  the 
generation  of  yesterday  was  greater  than  itself.  That  wonderful 
observer  of  human  nature,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  did  not  overlook 
this  tendency  of  mankind  to  depreciate  their  own  times.  In  his 
‘  Pscudodoxia  Epidemica  ’  he  remarks  : 

‘  Men  that  adore  times  past  consider  not  that  those  times  were 
once  present.  .  .  .  Which  very  absurdity  is  daily  committed  amongst 
us,  even  in  the  esteem  and  censure  of  our  own  times.  And,  to  speak 
impartially,  old  men,  from  whom  we  should  expect  the  greatest 
example  of  wisdom,  do  most  exceed  in  this  point  of  folly ;  commend¬ 
ing  the  days  of  their  youth,  which  they  scarce  remember,  at  least 
well  understood  not,  extolling  those  times  their  younger  years  have 
heard  their  fathers  condemn,  and  condemning  those  times  the  gray 
heads  of  their  posterity  shall  commend.  And  thus  it  is  the  humour 
of  many  heads,  to  extol  the  days  of  their  forefathers,  and  declaim 
against  the  wickedness  of  times  present.’ 

Self-depreciation  extends  even  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  people.  The  outcry  about  physical  deterioration  resulted 
m  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter ; 
and  its  report,  issued  in  July  1904,  established,  of  course,  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  such  deterioration.  Yet  the 
allegation  continues  to  be  made.  The  first  requisite  for  forming 
a  true  opinion  of  the  greatness  of  our  age  is  to  estimate  and  allow 
for  the  bias  which  we  are  liable  to.  Let  us  therefore  exercise 
the  utmost  caution  before  admitting  evidence  against  our  own 
times. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  one  fact 
stands  out  as  pre-eminently  striking.  There  has  been  in  every 
department  of  our  national  existence  an  increase  in  the  spirit 
of  collectivism.  We  use  the  word  in  no  invidious  sense,  meaning 
only  to  imply  that  there  has  been  a  growth  of  the  sentiment 
which  ties  individuals  together,  the  mass  sentiment  or  feeling 
of  solidarity  and  unity  of  interest  among  large  numbers  of 
people.  So  far  from  saying  anything  against  this  sentiment, 
we  conceive  that  standing  by  itself  it  represents  pure  gain. 
An  increase  of  fellow-feeling  and  collective  solidarity  makes 
for  strength  and  progress,  unless,  of  course,  it  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  evils  which  more  than  counterbalance  it.  In 
|)olitics  tlic  collectivist  spirit  is  extraordinarily  rife.  We  see  it 
in  what  is  called  Socialism,  the  increasing  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  community  as  a  whole  for  its  poor,  aged,  or  weakly 
members.  We  see  it  equally  in  the  intense  nationalism  of  the 
present  day  ;  in  Imperialism  and  the  Imperial  spirit,  which 
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loves  the  spectacle  of  vast  nations  closely  integrated  into  a 
single  whole  and  animated  by  a  common  purpose  ;  in  patriotism, 
which  assuredly  is  far  greater  now  than  it  has  been  for  many 
generations  back,  carrying  with  it,  as  it  does,  a  satisfaction 
at  the  spectacle  of  a  man  ‘  serving  his  country,’  ‘  existing  for 
‘  the  benefit  of  the  community.’  The  keen  insistence  of  the  one 
party  on  patriotism  and  Imperialism,  and  of  the  other  party 
on  Socialism,  are  alike  indications  of  the  sentiment  of  solidarity 
and  collectivism  which  we  have  indicated.  We  do  not  deny 
that  this  general  strengthening  of  social  sentiments  has  been 
accompanied  with  some  increase  of  anti-social  sentiments. 
Nationalism,  for  instance,  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of  opposition 
and  antagonism  to  foreign  nations,  which  in  former  times  was 
less  marked.  But  this  constitutes  no  exception  to  our  main 
proposition  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  vindication  of  it.  For 
the  patriotic  sentiments  live  on  a  comparison  of  ourselves  with 
foreign  nations.  They  would  have  no  force  or  body  without  a 
constant  rivalry  and  jealousy  to  feed  them.  The  strength  of 
the  sentiment  of  solidarity  itself  does  not  depend  on  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  sphere  through  which  it  acts.  That  is  an  intellectual 
rather  than  an  emotional  function.  Among  pastoral  tribes, 
the  feeling  of  solidarity  is  intense,  but  it  extends  only  to  the 
members  of  the  family.  With  us  it  has  a  wider  sphere  ;  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  or  to  a  federation  of  nations 
into  an  empire.  With  a  higher  intellectual  developement,  it 
woidd  undoubtedly  embrace  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  But 
still  the  fact  remains  that  the  strength  of  the  sentiment  itself 
is  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sphere  through  which 
it  operates. 

We  have,  then,  this  solid  fact  to  work  upon.  There  has  been 
a  rapid  and  conspicuous  increase  of  social  fellow-feeling  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  To  what  causes  may  it  be  attributed  ? 
Probably  the  universal  ability  to  read  has  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  The  spread  of  cheap  newspapers  awakens  everywhere 
an  interest  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  other  people.  Even 
where  the  news  provided  is  of  the  vulgarest  description,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  accounts  of  football  matches,  on  which  live 
most  of  the  local  new.spapers  in  the  north  of  England,  there  is 
a  continued  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  various  teams,  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  following  of  careers  in  which  no  personal  interest  is 
involved.  The  .same  interest  is  shared  by  large  numbers  of 
people  spread  over  wide  areas,  and  creates  a  spirit  of  community 
or  fellow-feeling  such  as  we  have  already  described.  Increased 
facilities  for  travelling  have  doubtless  had  an  effect  in  integrating 
the  units  of  a  society,  welding  them  into  a  more  compact  whole. 
The  electric  telegraph  also  annihilates  space,  and  brings  home 
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forcibly  to  the  individual  the  fact  that  he  is  but  a  unit  in  a 
small  corner  of  the  world,  and  not  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
The  telegraph  also  acts  by  infecting  one  country  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  momentarily  prevailing  in  another.  A  war-scare  in 
England  is  speedily  communicated  to  the  colonies  :  sympathetic 
messages  are  da.shed  back  from  them  ;  and  for  a  few  days  the 
entire  empire  is  swayed  by  a  common  sentiment.  The  electric 
telegraph,  if  not  a  main  factor,  is  at  any  rate  a  condition  of 
modern  Imperialism.  Then,  again,  it  brings  foreign  nations 
into  far  more  immediate  contact  with  one  another,  and  thus 
tends  to  level  their  differences  and  establish  greater  equality. 
The  agitation  in  this  country  for  introducing  German  institu¬ 
tions  could  not  take  place  if  no  knowledge  existed  as  to  what 
German  institutions  were.  On  these  and  doubtless  other  similar 
factors  does  the  increasing  collectivism  of  the  day  depend. 
Not  in  politics,  not  in  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
in  the  passage  of  this  or  that  measure,  do  the  great  social  move¬ 
ments  take  their  origin.  They  arise  from  circumstances  wholly 
unforeseen  ;  they  are  not  caused  by  politicians,  though  they 
gain  expression  through  politicians,  as  through  numberless  other 
agencies. 

Standing  alone,  collectivism  is  a  wholly  admirable  trait. 
Why,  then,  are  we  led  to  believe  that  the  nation  is  entering 
upon  a  period  of  decadence  ?  We  are  told  that  it  is  an  age  of 
little  men.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  charge  is  true,  for 
no  age  ever  recognises  its  own  great  men.  But  even  if  it  is 
true,  that  is  no  evidence  of  a  change  for  the  worse.  It  rests 
upon  the  pessimists  to  show  that  an  age  of  great  men  combined 
with  great  ignorance  and  distress  is  superior  to  an  age  which 
has  no  great  men  but  a  far  higher  average  of  prosperity.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  individual  liberty  has  been  tampered  with — a 
serious  charge.  But  is  it  altogether  true  ?  Law  undoubtedly 
interferes  more  with  individual  freedom  than  it  did  in  the  mid- 
Victorian  era  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  that  custom  and  con¬ 
ventions  are  wholly  as  tyrannical  and  much  more  unreasonable 
than  law.  The  stringency  of  custom  has  undoubtedly  relaxed, 
and  probably  as  great  individual  liberty  may  now  be  enjoyed 
as  has  ever  existed  in  the  history  of  England.  The  slackening 
of  the  insidious  bondage  of  custom  is  well  worth  a  tightening 
of  the  bondage  of  law. 

Whereas  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  charges  levelled  against 
our  times  are  devoid  of  foundation,  there  are  others  which 
have  to  be  admitted.  The  blackest  cloud  on  our  horizon  is  the 
hostile  sentiments  felt  towards  foreign  nations,  and  the  constant 
danger  of  war,  involving  as  it  does  the  setting  aside  of  vast 
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quantities  of  capital  and  of  men  from  productive  occupations, 
and  the  fostering  of  the  anti-social  instincts  of  militarism  among 
the  people.  We  must  recognise,  then,  that  the  step  we  have 
taken  towards  increased  socialisation  carries  with  it  many 
dangers.  It  is  an  emotional  frame  of  mind,  and  thereby  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  a  calm  intellectual  disposition  of  our  affairs.  In 
the  Victorian  age,  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  mainly  intellectual ; 
the  people  were  usually  able  to  hold  their  sentiments  in  check  and 
manage  their  affairs  wisely  and  well.  An  advance  of  collective 
sentiment,  though  good  in  itself,  brings  with  it  the  risk  of  out¬ 
running  intellectual  control.  The  thing  needed  is,  not  to  go 
back  on  the  emotional  advance,  but  to  hasten  forward  the 
intellectual  control  which  corresponds  to  it.  And  on  every  side 
we  see  symptoms  that  intellectual  control  is  steadily  advancing. 
The  evils  of  unchecked  sentiment  are  everywhere  securing  re¬ 
cognition.  There  is  a  spirit  of  determination  and  hard  work 
spreading  abroad  among  the  people.  The  demand  for  luxuries 
and  dissipation  is  growing  less,  application  to  business  is  growing 
greater.  It  is  possible  that  before  long  general  recognition 
may  be  accorded  to  the  great  lesson  of  history,  that  no  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  yet  deteriorated  from  hard 
work,  while  many  have  deteriorated  from  luxury  and  ease. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  prognosis  of  the  situation  is 
highly  favourable.  An  increasing  virility  is  apparent,  which 
on  the  one  hand  will  keep  within  bounds  the  Sociahst  sentiments 
of  subsidising  inefficiency,  and  on  the  other  hand  will  allay 
the  terrors  which  our  patriots  display  towards  foreign  nations. 
Doubtless  there  are  great  dangers  on  all  sides  of  us ;  political 
and  social  change  is  in  rapid  progress.  But  if  change  itself  is 
not  necessarily  a  sign  of  progress,  it  is  at  any  rate  true  that 
absence  of  change  is  a  sign  of  decadence.  In  the  social  organism, 
as  in  the  individual  organism,  a  cessation  of  change  implies  a 
failure  to  respond  to  environmental  changes,  and  heralds  the 
first  stage  of  dissolution.  While  we  are  not  inclined  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  perils  which  threaten  us,  yet  we 
conceive  them  to  be  no  greater  than  the  British  people  have 
often  passed  through  before,  and  we  are  confident  that  the 
virility  which  still  survives  will  carry  the  British  people 
triumphantly  through  them  again.  If  the  problems  of  the  near 
future,  those  adumbrated  by  the  declining  birth-rate  and  the 
reduction  of  infantile  mortality,  are  greater  than  mankind  have 
ever  yet  been  called  upon  to  face,  we  still  believe  that  there  has 
never  been  an  age,  there  has  never  been  a  country,  in  which  the 
prospects  of  a  successful  solution  have  been  greater,  than  the 
age  and  the  country  in  which  we  live. 
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Art.  IL— LORENZO  DE’  MEDICI. 

1.  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  Florence  in  her  Golden  Age. 

By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  B.A.  London :  Methuen.  1908. 

2.  The  Medici.  By  Colonel  G.  F.  Young,  C.B.  London  :  John 

Murray.  1909. 

3.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Florence  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

By  E.  Armstrong.  New  York  and  London :  Putnam  Sons. 
1900. 

4.  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  the  Magnificent.  By  Alfred  von 

Reumont  (translated  from  the  German  by  Robert  Harrison). 
London  :  Smith  and  Elder.  1876. 

5.  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  By  William  Roscoe.  London  : 

Bohn.  1864. 

0.  History  of  the  Papacy.  (Vol.  IV.)  By  Mandell  Creighton. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green.  1903. 

7.  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonarola.  By  Prof.  Pasquale 
ViLLARi  (translated  by  Linda  Villari).  London :  Fisher 
Unwin.  1888. 

^HERE  are,  generally  speaking,  two  kinds  of  great  men — those 
who  are  the  expression  of  their  age  and  those  who  are  in 
opposition  to  it,  whether  in  advance  of  or  behind  their  generation. 
The  first,  the  acclaimed  gods  of  their  own  day,  dominating  the 
present,  leave  little  trace  upon  history — upon  statesmanship  and 
the  course  of  affairs — but  they  often  have  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  world  of  art  and  letters,  and  act  strongly  upon  social  life. 
The  last  are  generally  misunderstood  by  their  contemporaries, 
but  they  shape  the  future  generations,  they  are  the  innovators 
who  set  Time’s  clock  going,  or  the  reactionaries  who  put  the  hands 
back.  If  we  try  to  enumerate  the  first,  the  representatives  of 
their  age,  so  many  names  crowd  upon  the  mind  that  we  can  only 
choose  a  few  among  them — St.  Louis  of  France,  Louis  XIV., 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Erasmus  ;  and  if  we  think 
of  the  protesters  we  shall  be  at  no  greater  loss  for  instances, 
though  kings  are  but  seldom  among  them.  We  f^hall  think  of 
Abelard  and  Frederick  II.,  of  Wycliffe  and  St.  Francis,  of  Luther 
and  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  There  are  those,  too,  who  have 
pulled  history  back,  such  as  our  Charles  I.,  and  the  Bourbons 
after  the  Revolution,  but  they  are  not  profitable  to  think  of,  and 
their  work  has  to  be  destroyed  by  their  successors. 

Among  the  first  kind  there  shines  forth  the  great  Florentine, 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  who  was  the  epitome  of  his  time,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  man,  except  le  Roi  Soleil.  Among  the 
last  stands  out,  dark,  persistent,  the  form  of  Savonarola,  the 
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reformer,  who,  although  he  left  but  scant  mark  upon  his  own 
nation,  yet  belonged  to  the  permanent  forces  of  life,  and  in 
them  worked  on  in  the  world. 

There  seem  to  be  different  seasons  for  the  flowering  of  these 
forces  in  history.  In  the  fifteenth  century  knowledge  flowered, 
and  its  blossom  was  called  the  Renaissance ;  the  Renaissance 
flowered  in  its  turn,  and  its  blossom  was  the  soul  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  The  blossom  was  not  an  exotic.  Lorenzo  was  born 
in  due  season.  He  was  no  contrast  to  his  age,  like  the  strange 
Emperor,  Frederick  II.,  the  intellectual  adventurer  and  Oriental 
dreamer,  who  evoked  a  premature  and  evanescent  Renaissance 
in  his  thirteenth-century  court.  The  Florentine  was  neither  a 
pioneer  nor  an  exception  to  his  surroundings.  And  it  was  just 
because,  not  in  spite,  of  this  fact  that  he  was  so  hyperbolically 
adored  by  his  subjects  and  his  friends.  A  man  thus  typical  of 
his  day  is  sympathetic  rather  than  creative.  He  is  with  his 
contemporaries,  not  beyond  them  ;  he  understands  them ;  he  is 
more  themselves  than  they  are.  And  success  lies  with  him  who 
has  the  virtues  and  failings  of  the  majority,  and  yet  stands 
inspiringly  above  it.  A  ruler  of  men  must  excite  them,  must  be 
in  some  way  over  their  heads.  When  he  does  not  fascinate 
them  because  he  is  beyond  their  ken,  he  must  do  so  in  another 
fashion.  Lorenzo  achieved  this  by  possessing  the  qualities  of 
those  around  him  to  a  much  more  intense  degree — qualities  that 
they  knew,  yet  wondered  at,  that  made  him  accessible  though 
unfamiliar.  And  there  was  another  secret  of  his  power  over 
them.  He  was  representative  of  the  weakness  of  Florence  as 
well  as  of  its  strength,  and,  knowing  its  faults  in  himself,  could 
govern  it  with  greater  force  and  discernment  than  was  possible 
for  any  other  sovereign. 

Even  Lorenzo’s  gifts  and  their  result,  his  lasting  contribution 
to  art,  show  him  still  as  the  type  of  his  city  and  his  generation. 
He  was  essentially  a  poet,  but  it  is  as  a  Tuscan  poet  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  he  lives — a  reviver  of  the  Tuscan  language 
— a  man  so  full  of  many-sided  vitality  that  he  passed  beyond  the 
formal  scholarship  of  the  Humanists  and  symbolised  the  rich 
and  variegated  life  which  is  the  import  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  very  qualities  which  distinguished  him  from  most  of  his 
stilted  fellow-writers,  his  love  of  Nature  and  of  naturalness,  were 
original  rather  than  creative.  He  saw  no  vision,  he  initiated  no 
new  movement,  but  he  took  the  gifts  and  powers  that  he  found 
ready  and  adventured  them  on  fresh  paths  till  they  wore  a 
changed  aspect ;  he  put  old  wine  into  new  bottles,  and  the  vintage 
was  good. 

Art,  the  undefinable,  may  perhaps  be  partially  defined  as  the 
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expression  of  life ;  an  impression  also,  coloured  by  the  mind  that 
interprets — and  the  richer  the  life,  the  better  the  art.  But  the 
word  ‘  life  ’  must  mean  real  and  varied  experience,  not  mere  move¬ 
ment.  To-day,  for  instance,  we  are  too  apt  to  reduce  life  to 
movement,  and  the  art  of  such  a  period  is  bound  to  grow  more 
narrow  and  external,  more  dependent  upon  science  than  upon 
ideas.  This  was  not  so  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Life  was  never 
fresher  or  fuller  than  in  Florence,  and  art  was  never  greater — no 
hierarchy  complete  in  itself,  but  part  of  the  business  of  existence, 
ranking  as  a  craft  little  higher  than  other  crafts.  But  that  did 
not  matter  in  a  day  when  if  art  figured  as  a  trade,  trade  had 
also  been  turned  into  an  art,  and  artists  were  men  before  they 
were  artists — often  soldiers,  always  citizens,  as  well  as  painters 
and  sculptors.  And  Lorenzo,  the  leading  spirit  in  this  vital, 
pulsing  city,  was  above  all  else  an  artist,  an  interpreter  of 
existence.  In  this  he  was  not  singular.  There  were  many  other 
artist  princes  of  that  day,  Sforzas,  Elstes,  Gonzagas,  Malatestas  ; 
but  no  one  else  was  an  artist  ruling  over  artists,  freely  chosen  by 
them  to  be  their  ruler ;  and  this  could  hardly  have  been  but  for 
the  fact — a  moral  fact,  for  once  in  history — that  the  regal  position 
of  the  Medici  was  theirs  by  no  murderous  usurpation  or  tyrannical 
tradition,  such  as  prevailed  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  but  simply  by 
their  fitness  for  the  post,  proclaimed  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
They  had  not  even  an  official  position  or  a  Civil  list ;  but,  from  the 
time  that  they  ousted  the  Albizzis  to  the  accession  of  Lorenzo’s 
son,  Piero,  their  power  was  the  fruit  of  popularity.  If  the  financial 
drawbacks  of  such  a  tenure  were  considerable,  its  moral  advan¬ 
tages  were  greater,  and  Lorenzo  enjoyed  them  more  than  any 
other  member  of  his  house,  for  they  lent  a  reassuring  stability 
to  the  strong  artistic  sympathies  which  already  bound  him  to 
those  he  governed. 

This,  then,  was  his  distinction,  and  this  made  the  strength,  it 
may  be  also  the  weakness,  of  himself  and  his  city.  Had  there 
been  a  stronger  spiritual  element  in  Florence,  had  she  still  been 
the  town  of  Giotto,  Savonarola  would  have  struck  deeper  root 
there,  and  his  power  would  have  survived  him.  His  conversion 
of  the  Florentines  was  sensational,  emotional,  the  conversion  of 
impressionable  artists  ;  it  involved  no  inner  growth,  leading  up 
to  a  final  expansion.  Deep  mystical  qualities  and  desires  there 
were  both  in  Lorenzo  and  his  subjects,  but  they  were  instinctive, 
imaginative,  apt  to  reject  austerity  and  discipline.  The  Savona- 
rolian  movement  was  destined  to  die  in  a  soil  that  had  no  need 
of  it. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  just  this  harmony  of  temperament 
between  his  realm  and  him  which  lends  unity  to  Lorenzo  and  hia 
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reign,  to  the  multifarious,  many-coloured  threads  which  would 
otherwise  be  too  dazzling.  And  his  historians  have  usually 
been  so  anxious  to  dwell  on  this  many-sidedness  that  they  have 
done  so  at  the  expense  of  the  unity,  too  often  leaving  us  a 
bewildering  mass  of  colour  in  the  place  of  a  portrait. 

Mr.  Horsburgh,  his  latest  biographer,  has  not  been  quite 
guiltless  on  this  score.  As  we  turn  over  his  well-written  pages, 
we  do  not  get  a  whole  impression;  we  cannot  see  Lorenzo  for  his 
gifts.  Yet  each  chapter  is  admirably  accomplished,  and  no  one 
could  more  lucidly  recount  the  wars  and  con  ^piracies  which  com¬ 
plicated  his  government.  There  is  perhaps  hardly  room  for  a 
new  life  of  Lorenzo.  Mr.  Armstrong’s  brilliant  book  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  ‘  Heroes  of  the  Nations  ’  series — a  masterpiece  of 
swift  and  vivid  portraiture — tells  practically  all  that  is  essential 
in  Mr.  Horsburgh’s  thicker  volume.  And  although  the  limits 
of  space  imposed  prevent  Mr.  Armstrong  from  giving  the  ample 
background  which  lends  repose  and  bigness  to  a  picture,  his  fine 
work  will  remain  as  the  popular  biography  of  II  Magnifico.  Nor 
are  we  without  more  leisurely  representations  of  him.  Till  a 
short  while  ago,  William  Roscoe’s  ‘  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  ’  remained 
the  standard  authority.  New  documents  have  produced  new 
facts,  though  practically  no  new  lights,  and  Roscoe  has  been 
shelved  for  more  recent  authors.  But  after  the  scientific 
research,  the  over-attention  to  detail,  and  the  rather  fussy 
picturesqueness  which  are  apt  to  weaken  perspective  and  blur  pro¬ 
portions,  we  confess  that  we  hail  with  a  sense  of  ease  the  Georgian 
leisure,  the  formal  dignity  and  contained  enthusiasm  of  the 
earlier  writer :  the  writer  of  a  day  when  Florence  was  still  only 
visited  in  the  Grand  Style,  when  the  word  Renaissance  was  a 
word  confined  to  scholars,  when  painting  was  still  ‘  the  Art,’  and 
cheap  reproductions  of  Botticelli’s  portraits  were  not.  If  Roscoe 
has  not  given  us  a  picture,  he  has  left  us  a  bust — an  eighteenth- 
century  bust,  suited  to  some  spacious  pilastered  hall — calmly  and 
classically  alive.  He  was  an  historian  of  the  advance  guard  ;  no 
mere  sentimental  idealiser,  but  a  scholar  who  made  sincere  and 
careful  use  of  all  the  resources  then  available.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  the  first  man  to  revive,  to  re-discover, 
Lorenzo’s  poetry,  to  put  him  in  his  right  niche  as  a  poet,  and  to 
translate  much  of  his  verse  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  beauty. 
Meanwhile,  should  we  want  more  of  an  expert  and  later  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence,  we  can  confidently  turn  to  von  Reumont, 
whose  encyclopaedic  pages  make  a  mine  well  worth  delving  in, 
though  one  where  we  need  take  care  not  to  get  lost  in  the 
labyrinthine  passages  by  the  way.  For  him,  again,  who  wants 
the  travellers’  learning  (and  no  visitor  to  Florence  need  despise 
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paste  and  scissors),  there  are  the  two  thick  volumes  ‘  The 
‘  Medici,’  just  published  by  Colonel  Young,  an  excellent  succinct 
compendium  of  the  history  of  that  family,  ably  and  readily  pro¬ 
duced.  Or  last,  if  there  be  any  who  grow  tired  of  these  his¬ 
torians’  impartiality,  they  may  turn  for  contrast  to  Villari,  who 
dislikes  Lorenzo  nearly  as  much  as  he  loves  Savonarola ;  and 
makes  a  cruel  tyrant — almost  a  monster — of  a  ruler  who  was,  at 
least,  more  merciful  and  not  less  moral  than  his  contemporaries. 
Villari’s  prejudice  has  overshot  the  mark,  and  his  charges  are  such 
as  an  unbiased  mind  can  easily  refute,  or  show  to  be  gross 
exaggerations.  This  Lorenzo’s  biographers  have  done,  without 
difference  of  opinion. 

It  is  striking  enough  that  from  them  all  the  verdict  upon  him 
is  unanimous,  almost  monotonous.  And  this  is  in  great  measure 
because,  in  his  sympathetic  nature,  no  one  gift  or  quality  seems 
more  prominent  than  another — unless  it  be  his  faculty  for  poetry, 
which  was,  after  all,  a  part  of  his  whole  being.  Unlike  inno¬ 
vators  or  tyrants  or  evil-doers,  his  influence  upon  the  course  of 
events  raises  few  problems,  provides  no  themes  provoking  parti¬ 
sanship.  Events,  indeed,  in  his  case  are  of  secondary  importance 
to  his  personality,  and  here,  too,  the  written  portraits  of  him  have 
suffered.  His  figure,  which  should  dominate,  is  sometimes  lost 
by  his  conscientious  chroniclers  in  a  confusing  tangle  of  affairs. 
But  the  writer  of  an  article  need  feel  no  such  historical  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  may  be  allowed  to  concentrate  his  vision  upon  the 
man  himself,  eliminating  events,  excepting  such  as  bear  directly 
upon  his  character. 

Those  who  have  once  crossed  the  courtyard  of  the  old  Medici 
(now  the  Riccardi)  Palace,  and  have  stepped  inside  its  walls,  have 
felt  the  spell  of  the  great  family  and  of  its  greatest  representative. 
Without,  the  walls  are  powerful  and  beautiful — soberly  sump¬ 
tuous,  of  fine  proportions.  Within,  amidst  shadowy  unknown 
spaces,  they  are  glowing  with  poetry  and  colour — with  the 
frescoes  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  And  here  we  may  behold  the  young 
Lorenzo  riding  like  a  fairy  prince,  the  third  of  the  Magi.  But, 
even  in  his  teens,  Lorenzo  could  never  have  looked  thus.  When 
we  see  the  massive  head  and  protruding  jaw  on  Bertoldo’s  medal, 
taken  when  he  was  twenty-nine,  we  know  how  much  Gozzoli 
idealised.  Yet  sinister-featured  and  underhung  as  he  was,  with 
the  face  of  an  heretical  theologian,  harsh  of  voice,  weak-eyed, 
there  must  always  have  been  a  glamour,  a  fire,  a  radiance  about 
him,  for  he  had  the  power  of  drawing  all  men  to  him.  His 
countenance  at  once  fills  him  who  sees  it  with  subtle  questionings ; 
he  is  made  to  baffle  and  bewilder.  The  brow  and  the  mouth 
are  at  variance  :  the  brow  is  full  of  thought  and  aspiration,  it 
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might  be  the  brow  of  a  refonner ;  the  mouth  belongs  to  the 
senses,  to  the  will  to  enjoy.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  the 
Pagan  reveller  who  loved  to  join  the  wild  torchlit  processions 
on  Carnival  nights  in  Florence,  to  be  swept  on  by  the  dancing 
crowd,  amidst  myrtle- wreathed  youths  and  maidens  singing  the 
Bacchanalian  songs  that  he  wrote  for  them,  songs  that  are  best 
left  untranslated.  This  is  one  Lorenzo.  But  the  next  time  we 
see  him,  we  may  find  him  remote  in  his  splendour — amidst 
Botticelli’s  pictures  and  Verocchio’s  marbles.  ‘  0  Galilean, 

‘  after  all  thou  hast  conquered  !  ’ — the  famous  words  that  he  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Julian  the  Apostate  in  his  jday,  are  the 
outcry  of  his  own  spirit.  They  came  from  a  Lorenzo  at  least 
as  real  as  the  sybarite,  as  sincere  as  the  art  patron  who  the 
next  hour  will  be  discussing  classical  sculpture  in  his  garden  with 
the  boy,  Michael  Angelo.  Yet  these  three  Lorenzos  are  the 
same  man,  and  are  made  one  by  his  artist’s  temperament.  And 
this  can  alone  help  us  to  apprehend  the  paradoxical  being, 
sensuous  and  spiritual,  frugal  and  splendid,  simple  of  life  and 
subtle  of  mind,  who  was  the  familiar  spirit  of  his  city. 

There  was  no  danger  of  forgetting  the  man  in  his  clothes. 
Even  in  that  magnificent  period,  he  never  cared  to  dress  grandly 
except  for  State  occasions.  In  summer  he  wore  a  violet  cloak,  in 
winter  his  red  magisterial  robe  ;  but  at  public  festivals,  or  when 
he  wanted  to  impress  foreign  envoys,  none  revelled  in  magnificence 
as  he  did.  Well  did  this  uncrowned  king  know  the  worth  of 
pageantry,  not  only  as  a  means  to  charm  his  people  and  keep  his 
sovereignty,  but  also  to  maintain  his  equality  in  the  eyes  of  more 
accredited  potentates. 

We  have  a  single  glimpse  of  his  boyhood — when  Duke  John 
of  Anjou,  King  Rene’s  son,  was  in  Florence,  and  Lorenzo  put 
on  a  French  costume  in  his  honour.  ‘  The  Duke  received  him,’ 
wrote  his  tutor,  ‘  as  if  he  were  some  little  Frenchman  newly 
‘  arrived  from  France,  but  his  gravity  belied  his  costume.’  His 
youth  was  glorious — the  youth  of  a  lord  of  the  Renaissance. 
We  have  glimpses  of  him  giving  presents,  going  on  embassies, 
making  superb  retorts.  He  travels  to  Milan  for  the  christening 
of  Duke  Galeazzo’s  son,  and  presents  the  Duchess  with  a  great 
diamond  in  a  collar,  ‘  whence  it  followed  that  the  aforesaid  Lord 
‘  desired  that  I  should  stand  godfather  to  all  his  other  children.’ 
He  meets  the  bride,  Hippolita  Sforza,  his  lifelong  friend,  on  her 
way  to  her  princely  bridegroom  at  Najiles  ;  he  is  reproached 
for  bestowing  too  rich  a  gift  in  return  for  a  horse  sent  him  from 
Sicily.  ‘  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  a  royal  gift,’  he  said,  ‘  and 
‘  does  it  not  seem  royal  not  to  be  conquered  in  liberality  ?  ’  It 
is  the  answer  of  a  prince  out  of  Shakespeare. 
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He  was  but  doing  justice  to  his  family  tradition.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  father  has  suffered  unduly  from  his  nickname.  Piero 
11  Gottoso,  a  martyr  to  gout  from  boyhood  upwards,  might  as 
well  have  been  called  II  Generoso  or  II  Coraggioso.  Enduring, 
uncomplaining,  sweet-natured,  he  never  allowed  his  sufferings 
to  affect  his  character,  but  built  up  a  stronghold  against  them 
by  learning,  and  by  planning  his  son’s  education.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  rulers  who  have  understood  how  to  pardon  ;  perhaps 
the  only  one  who  put  down  a  plot  against  his  life  without  any 
bloodshed,  who  even  let  the  greatest  delinquents,  all  of  them 
familiar  friends,  go  free.  One  only,  Luca  Pitti,  paid  him  with 
gratitude.  It  was  the  seventeen-year-old  Lorenzo  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  conspiracy  and  saved  his  father’s  life,  his  first 
important  public  action.  He  appeared  more  and  more  upon 
the  stage.  Piero  was  a  considerable  statesman,  respected  by 
other  nations — it  was  to  him  that  Louis  XI.  gave  permis¬ 
sion  to  add  the  French  lily  to  the  Medici  arms — but  his 
health  obliged  him  to  retire  early  from  affairs  and  make 
room  for  his  son.  Statecraft  was  not,  however,  the  most 
valuable  legacy  his  father  left  him.  It  was  from  Piero  that 
he  inherited  a  good  deal  of  his  scholarly  enthusiasm,  and, 
what  was  perhaps  more  important,  the  invaluable  gift  of 
endurance. 

But  the  most  potent  influence  in  his  life  was  his  love  for  his 
mother,  with  whose  nature  his  own  had  great  affinity.  Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni  must  have  been  a  delightful  woman.  She  was 
loving,  she  was  gay,  she  had  wits  and  a  marked  turn  for  poetry. 
The  mystic  strain  in  her  was  strong — the  strain  she  bequeathed 
to  her  son — and  her  verse  took  the  form  of  ‘  spiritual  songs,’ 
sung  in  the  streets  of  Florence  by  the  people,  so  that,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  her  soul  might  be  said  to  live  on  in  her  city. 
Nevertheless  she  was  no  puritan.  She  kept  open  house  and 
open  heart  for  the  poets — her  son’s  friends,  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s— indulgently  kind  even  to  the  coarse- tongued  Pulci, 
whose  sayings  might  easily  have  offended  a  lady  less  fastidious 
than  she  was.  A  quarrelsome  set  of  people  they  were,  and 
they  looked  to  her  to  soothe  their  ruffled  feathers.  As  for  her 
favourite  among  the  rising  generation,  the  young  painter,  Sandro 
Botticelli,  she  took  him  to  live  in  the  palace  and  treated  him 
almost  as  a  son,  an  affection  that  he  repaid  in  kind.  His  spiritual 
imagination  pleased  her ;  and  he.  impressionable,  unknown, 
may  well  have  been  influenced  by  this  first  friendship  with  so 
great  a  lady.  The  picture  he  painted  for  her,  the  Madonna  of 
the  Magnificat  in  the  Uffizi,  is  full  of  personal  feeling.  There 
is  a  loving  touch  in  the  portraiture  of  the  two  boy-angels  who 
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hold  the  book — the  idealised  pictures,  it  is  said,  of  the  young 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano. 

And  she  turned  her  son’s  attention  towards  subjects  that 
would  otherwise  hardly  have  occupied  him.  From  boyhood 
onwards  she  taught  him  to  do  kind  offices,  to  regard  the  humble, 
to  dower  poor  girls,  to  give  a  personal  note  to  his  charities — a 
welcome  break  in  the  dull  annals  of  mechanically  lavish  gene¬ 
rosity  that  deaden  the  Renaissance.  In  all  ways  Lucrezia  did 
more  to  form  Lorenzo’s  outlook  than  she  knew.  ‘  My  only 
‘  refuge  .  .  .  the  only  helper  who  could  aid  and  counsel  me,’  he 
said  in  his  sorrow  after  her  death.  He  had  plenty  of  teachers, 
too,  to  mould  him,  the  best  scholars  and  men  of  letters  then 
alive.  There  was  Christoforo  Landino,  the  famous  lecturer  and 
writer  upon  Dante,  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Florence. 
There  was  Argyropulos,  the  great  Greek,  who  with  Lascaris 
maintained  the  enthusiasm  for  Greek  learning  which  had  long 
possessed  Florence  and  which  had  lately  received  fresh  stimulus 
from  the  illustrious  scholars  who  had  come  with  John  Paleologus 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  when  they  attended  the 
Council  in  the  city,  eleven  years  before  Lorenzo  was  born.  And 
last,  but  foremost,  there  was  Marsilio  Ficino,  the  great,  the  first 
translator  and  the  fervent  votary  of  Plato,  who  kept  a  lamp 
burning  before  his  bust ;  the  pious  parish  priest  steeped  in 
classical  knowledge  ;  the  dreamer  of  dreams,  who  was  sure  that 
he  could  reconcile  Christ  and  Plato  ;  the  consoler  called  in  by  all 
his  friends  to  cheer  them  ;  the  musician  who  was  wont  to  play 
the  lute  to  soothe  his  own  melancholy,  on  the  days,  perhaps,  when 
big  scholars  quarrelled  like  small  men, and  Unity  seemed  far  away. 
He  had  been  loved  by  three  generations  of  Medici.  Cosimo  it  was 
who  had  charged  him  to  translate  Plato  into  Latin,  who  had 
given  him  a  country  farm  at  Montevecchio  in  which  to  accomplish 
the  work.  And  the  last  thing  his  patron  asked  to  hear  when  he 
lay  dying  was  the  new  translation,  as  Marsilio  sat  at  his  bed¬ 
side,  now  reading,  now  talking  of  ‘  the  Only  Good,’  the  same 
beyond  life  as  it  is  here.  Piero  carried  on  Cosimo’s  affection  for 
Marsilio  and  chose  him  to  teach  Lorenzo,  and  to  Lorenzo  he 
played  Mentor  all  his  life.  His  final  value  for  his  pupil  lay  in  his 
Platonism.  He  found  an  apt  disciple — the  flame  was  already 
alight.  Lorenzo  imbibed  Platonism,  Renaissance  Platonism, 
with  the  air  he  breathed.  It  was  the  new  gospel  of  Italy, 
men  felt  that  a  revelation  had  come.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  Lorenzo  at  all  unless  we  realise  the  essential  part  it 
played  in  his  life. 

In  what  did  this  attractive  creed  consist  ?  There  was, 
Mr.  Armstrong  points  out,  ‘  very  little  Plato  in  the  current 
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‘  Platonism.’  It  was  based  not  upon  Plato,  but'  upon  the 
fanciful  Neo-Platonists  of  Alexandria.  Ficino,  the*  head  of  the 
Florentine  group,  translated  such  Alexandrian  works  as  the 
‘  Hermeticus  ’  and  the  writings  of  Plotinus.  He  believed,  indeed, 
that  Plato  hardly  counted  ‘  until  tested  and  sifted  in  the 
‘  laboratory  ’  of  authors  like  these.  ‘  Ficino’s  object,’  the  same 
authority  tells  us,  ‘  was  to  explain  to  his  fellow-citizens  the 
‘  relation  between  the  unity  and  plurality  of  Nature,  between 
‘  the  absolute  and  the  finite,  between  rest  and  motion,  between 
‘  God  and  man  and  lower  nature,  between  soul,  intellect,  and 
‘  matter.’  Sophistries  and  puerilities  there  were,  but  truth 
and  poetry  also.  The  reality  of  the  Idea,  the  need  to  pursue 
it  through  all  its  earthly  disguises,  the  vision  of  unity  and 
beauty — ‘  a  broken  reflection  ...  of  the  perfect  simple  beauty 
‘  which  is  God  ’ — the  scorn  of  the  natural  and  the  physical,  such 
were  some  of  the  conceptions  which  permeated  and  inspired 
Lorenzo,  whether  in  thought  or  daily  conduct.  It  was  a  faith 
that  warred  against  what  was  primitive — that  made  his  intellect 
emotional  and  his  passions  cold. 

The  new  religion  was  happy  in  having  a  great  genius  to  embody 
it  and  lend  it  permanence.  Botticelli  was  the  highest  expression 
of  this  intellectual  fantasy.  It  was  not  only  that  he  illustrated 
passages  in  Poliziano,  perhaps  in  other  Platonists.  It  was  more 
than  this.  What  Homer  did  for  heroic  deeds,  Botticelli  did  for 
Platonic  visions.  Love  he  turned  into  an  enehanting  and 
passionless  ideal,  an  elaborate  ethereal  form  of  poetry — and 
poetry  his  painting  remains. 

The  Platonic  faith  had  a  more  concrete  outcome  than  art. 
This  was  the  far-famed  Academe,  conceived  by  the  Greek 
Gemisthus  Plethon,  who  persuaded  the  willing  Cosimo  to  found  it. 
Its  high-priest  was  Marsilio,  ordained  by  his  patron — for  the 
Academe  was  a  church  for  high  discourse.  Here  you  might  see 
Lorenzo  taking  the  head  of  the  board — laid  in  a  grassy  palace 
garden — at  the  yearly  dinner,  the  Symposiimi  held  on  Plato’s 
birthday.  His  bust  presided  at  table  and  each  guest  took  the 
part  of  a  character  in  his  ‘  Dialogues,’  sustaining  it  all  through 
the  banquet.  Marsilio  would  be  present  and  Poliziano  ;  and  so 
would  Giuliano  II  Superbo,  and,  in  after  years,  Pico  della 
Mirandola. 

Their  grave  and  fantastic  debates  made  a  great  stir  in  the 
world  outside.  With  all  the  eagerness  of  undergraduates  they 
possessed  the  maturity  of  men.  Talk  was  their  medium,  and 
they  never  tired  of  it.  Sometimes  they  held  discussions  at 
Lorenzo’s  Society  of  the  Violet,  and  sometimes  they  conversed  less 
formally  in  the  chestnut  glades  of  the  Camaldolese  Convent 
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of  the  Angeli,  on  the  hills  of  the  Casentino.  We  know  the  sort  of 
things  they  spoke  about,  from  his  tutor  Landino’s  ‘  Dispu- 
tationes  Camalduenses.’  There  was  one  especial  day — it  was  in 
summer — when  they  gathered  together  by  a  ‘  bubbling  spring.’ 
Giuliano  and  his  brother  were  there  with  their  rainbow-coloured 
following,  so  was  the  great  Leon  Battista  Alberti — past- 
master  in  perspective,  painter,  architect,  mathematician,  sci¬ 
entific  writer,  and  author  of  the  current  ‘  Guide  to  Parents  ’ — 
a  man  of  much  power  with  Lorenzo.  To  them  came  Marsilio 
Ficino,  as  usual  with  his  lute,  and  the  company  gave  themselves 
up  to  talk.  The  subject  they  chose  was  the  relative  merits  of  an 
active  or  a  contemplative  life.  Alberti  urged  contemplation  as 
the  best  chance  an  active  ruler  can  have  of  helping  his  fellow-men. 
Lorenzo  opposed  him  with  warmth.  The  conversation  glided  into 
other  themes — Virgil  and  the  Platonic  aspects  of  the  ‘  Aeneid.’ 
They  never  kept  long  off  Plato. 

Great  though  his  teachers  were,  Lorenzo’s  greatest  teacher 
was  Florence.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  his  time  as  the  beginning 
of  new  and  wonderful  things.  Yet  he  must  have  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  enjoying  a  great  culture  of  the  past.  The  Renaissance 
of  art  and  poetry  had  begun  in  the  thirteenth  centmy  with  Giotto 
and  Dante.  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch  maintained  the  dynasty  in 
literature  ;  and  in  painting  and  sculpture  a  troop  of  minor  names 
prepared  the  way  for  greater  ones.  By  the  time  of  Lorenzo’s 
accession,  the  first  generation  of  big  artists  had  passed  away. 
Masolo,  Masaccio,  Uccello,  Fra  Angelico,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  Dona¬ 
tello,  Brunelleschi,  Ghiberti,  Luca  della  Robbia,  Desiderio,  Mino 
da  Fiesole,  were  all  either  dead  or  soon  to  die.  Benozzo  Gozzoli 
and  Ghirlandaio  were  the  reigning  painters ;  Leonardo,  Botti¬ 
celli,  Filippino  Lippi,  the  rising  stars ;  while  Verrocchio, 
Maiano,  and,  later,  Michael  Angelo,  were  the  sculptors  who  pre¬ 
vailed.  Meanwhile  the  ardour  for  classical  learning,  which  too 
many  still  restrict  to  the  fifteenth  century,  had  already  reached 
a  kind  of  maturity  nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  with  Boccaccio’s 
revival  of  Homer  and  Petrarch’s  wide  knowledge  of  the  classics. 
Since  their  day,  the  pursuit  of  Greek  among  the  Florentines  had 
increased,  and  when  the  great  company  of  Greek  savants  arrived 
in  Florence  for  the  Papal  Council  of  1439,  they  asserted  that  they 
found  more  Greek  there  than  they  knew  themselves.  Some  of 
these,  and  later  others — the  fugitives  of  1453  from  Constanti¬ 
nople — settled  in  the  city  of  the  Medici ;  and  Gemisthus  Plethon, 
and  the  Nicaean  bishop  Bessarion,  taught  there,  making  disciples 
among  Lorenzo’s  predecessors.  Men  actually  fell  in  love  with 
classical  learning  and  were  capable  of  any  discipline  for  its  sake. 
The  soil  was  ready  for  Plato,  the  way  prepared  for  Virgil, 
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although  his  complete  works  did  not  appear  till  as  late  as  1471. 
The  scholarship  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  indeed  a  religion, 
and  the  more  usual  forms  of  religion  could  hardly  go  far  among 
a  people  who  refused  to  read  the  Bible  for  fear  that  the  inelegance 
of  the  Latin  should  spoil  their  style.  Nor  could  their  knowledge 
have  become  so  strong  unless  it  had  been  of  long  growth.  What 
the  Medicis  achieved,  or  rather  the  Humanists  under  their  pro¬ 
tection,  was  to  make  learning  popular  and  not  the  mere  monopoly 
of  schoolmen.  The  Humanists,  the  spoilt  children  of  their  time, 
were  the  channels  through  which  the  river  of  knowledge  was 
carried  far  and  wide  to  enrich  the  common  land.  The  knowledge 
that  they  coveted  was  universal.  Law,  science,  medicine, 
mathematics,  each  man  thought  he  could  master  them  all ;  each 
classroom  had  its  galaxy  of  names,  its  crowd  of  sober,  eager 
students. 

Thus,  when  Lorenzo  set  out  on  life,  he  found  a  tradition 
already  old.  His  reign  saw  art  and  learning  at  their  zenith,  at  the 
point  after  which  they  were  bound  to  decline.  For  all  fulness 
contains  in  it,  invisibly,  the  germs  of  decay,  nor  was  it  otherwise 
for  him.  Unconsciously  he  stood  between  two  worlds — the  past 
which  erelong  was  to  end,  and  a  modern  world  of  which  that 
past  contained  the  hidden  seed.  It  has  seemed  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  this  fact,  because  it  did  much  to  make  him  and  his 
times  what  they  were.  Any  man  who  stands  thus  between 
two  periods — on  the  top  of  the  downward  hill — is  always  an 
interesting  study  :  an  individual  of  pronounced  tastes,  intensely 
sympathetic  ;  as  we  should  say,  a  Modern.  Lorenzo  is  one  of  the 
first  people  who  possesses  in  his  sayings,  letters,  poems,  that 
personal  note,  that  sense  of  intimacy  which  distinguishes  our  art, 
our  correspondence,  our  manners,  from  those  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

And  if  he  bears  in  him,  as  it  were,  the  presentiment  of  a  deca¬ 
dence  to  come,  so  does  the  art  which  expressed  his  time.  The 
beginnings  of  such  a  decadence  are  enchanting.  They  may  run 
counter  to  a  great  classical  tradition,  but  they,  too,  are  of  personal 
appeal.  It  is  part  of  the  spell  of  Leonardo,  of  Botticelli,  of  Piero 
di  Cosimo,  that  they  are  not  simple.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
always  subtle  and  secret  and  elaborate — intellectual,  not  primi¬ 
tive.  Their  types  are  non-natural,  as  are  also  those  of  their  great 
contemporaries  in  Padua  and  Umbria,  Andrea  Mantegna  and 
Piero  della  Francesca.  They  paint  such  people  as  the  average 
man  would  call  ‘  queer  ’ ;  forms  that  are  abnormal ;  the  baffling 
eyes  and  lips  of  those  who  have  grown  old  enough  to  press  life  for 
an  answer  to  its  riddle — who  will  never  be  old  enough  to  find  it. 

But  Lorenzo  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  He  was  too  busy  living. 
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to  probe  questions.  ‘  To  the  Florentine  mind  nothing  is  arduous,’ 
ran  an  old  proverb,  and  his  brilliant  ease  made  him  turn  swiftly 
from  one  occupation  to  another.  If  at  this  moment  he  is  sitting 
in  the  Duomo,  crowded  with  people  all  listening  intently  to 
Coello,  the  Dante  lecturer  then  in  fashion,  at  the  next  he  is  flash¬ 
ing  in  a  tournament.  No  account  of  his  youth  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  a  mention  of  his  glorious  joust  in  1469 — only 
rivalled  six  years  later  by  the  one  which  Giuliano  gave  for 
Simonetta.  Lorenzo’s  Giostro  was  supposed  to  be  in  honour  of 
his  bride,  not  yet  arrived  from  Rome,  but,  in  true  Platonic 
fashion,  it  was  really  in  honour  of  his  lady-love,  Lucrezia  Donati, 
the  queen  of  the  entertainment,  whose  name  was  upon  all  men’s 
lips.  One  wearies  of  the  splendours  of  the  pageant,  of  the  stuffs, 
of  the  jewels  ;  yet  there  is  poetry  in  Giuliano’s  helmet  wrought 
by  Verrocchio,  and  in  the  dress  in  which  Lorenzo  rode  into  the 
Piazza.  A  diamond  shone  in  the  centre  of  his  shield,  and  he  had 
a  scarf  round  his  shoulders  all  embroidered  with  pearls  and  roses, 
some  of  them  blooming,  some  faded.  And  his  standard  bore 
the  words  Le  temps  revient.  Was  it  only  the  spring  that  was 
to  come  again,  or  was  this  his  message  to  Lucrezia,  that  his 
marriage  would  make  no  difference  to  his  love  ? 

Wherever  he  was,  he  enjoyed  the  moment.  ‘  We  rode  along 
‘  singing,’  wrote  the  poet  Poliziano,  as  they  journeyed  one  Lent 
from  Florence  to  Pisa — ‘  singing,  and  sometimes  talking  theology 
‘  so  as  not  to  forget  the  season  of  fasting.  Lorenzo  was  trium- 
‘  phant.  At  San  Miniato  we  tried  to  read  some  of  St.  Augustine, 

‘  but  the  reading  was  soon  exchanged  for  music  and  for  polishing 
‘  up  the  figure  of  a  dancer  which  we  found  there.’  Such  was  the 
Lent  of  the  Renaissance. 

We  can  tell  a  man  by  his  friends  as  surely  as  we  can  not  tell 
him  by  his  loves.  In  friendship  Lorenzo  certainly  comes  off 
well.  He  and  his  friends,  equally  one  another’s  friends  also, 
formed  an  extraordinarily  generous  little  circle.  They  loved 
and  admired  one  another  for  the  best  that  was  in  them,  and  each 
incited  each  to  high  exploits  of  mind  and  of  deed.  Marsilio 
Ficino,  Poliziano,  and  Pico  della  Mirandola  were  his  closest 
companions.  Marsilio,  the  Christian  Humanist,  we  know. 
Poliziano,  the  poet  of  amazing  reputation,  considered  greater 
in  his  own  day  than  any  other — the  first  great  critical  editor  of 
manuscripts — the  irritable  man  of  letters  who  grew  depressed 
in  country  life  far  away  from  Florence,  and  always  nursed  a 
grievance,  and  quarrelled  with  Lorenzo’s  wife  over  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Lorenzo’s  children — was  none  the  less  essentially  noble. 
He  was  capable  of  losing  himself  in  something  bigger  than  him¬ 
self,  in  sacrificing  ease  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  ‘  Nature  and 
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‘  youth,’  he  once  said,  ‘  drew  me  to  Homer  ’ ;  and  to  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  (the  second  book)  into  Latin  he  devoted  the 
best  of  his  young  powers.  If  he  suffered  from  imaginary  slights 
and  jealousies,  he  was  also  full  of  generous  friendship. 

‘  If  the  summer  heat  oppress  thee  at  Careggi,’  he  wrote  to  Mar- 
silio,  ‘  the  cooler  air  of  Fiesole  will  be  pleasant  to  thee.  The  glare 
of  the  sun  troubles  us  little.  The  neighbourhood  is  thickly  peopled, 
yet  I  find  here  the  quiet  which  suits  me.  But  I  will  tempt  thee  with 
still  one  more  attraction.  Pico  sometimes  wanders  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  grounds,  breaks  in  unexpectedly  upon  my 
solitude  and  carries  me  off  from  my  shady  gardens  to  his  evening 
meal.  You  know  how  he  has  things — nothing  too  much,  but  every¬ 
thing  as  it  should  be,  and  spiced  with  his  conversation.  But  thou 
must  be  my  guest.  Thou  shalt  find  I  have  as  good  a  table  and 
perhaps  better  wine.  Pico  and  I  are  rivals  in  wines.’ 

Pico  della  Mirandola  was  the  idol  of  the  group  and  the 
youngest.  Irresistible  in  grace,  blest  by  birth  and  fortune,  rich 
in  every  gift  of  mind  and  form,  his  golden  hair  falling  round  his 
sensitive  face,  he  must  have  looked  like  that  young  man  in  the 
Louvre  whom  Raphael  painted  with  such  deep  tranquillity  in 
his  eyes,  ‘  Something  divine  seemed  to  shine  in  his  face,’  wrote 
Poliziano.  The  gods  loved  him  and  he  died  young,  but  not 
before  he  had  done  enough  for  a  long  lifetime.  He  had  all  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Renaissance  phoenix.  At  twenty-one, 
he  already  knew  twenty-two  languages.  He  was  not  only  a 
fervent  Platonist  of  the  Ficino  school,  but  a  brilliant  Orientalist 
versed  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee.  The  East — ‘  my  own  East,’ 
he  called  it — exercised  a  potent  spell  over  him.  And  he  was 
steeped  most  of  all  in  the  Cabala — in  which,  after  true  Platonic 
fashion,  he  sought  for  unity  with  Christianity  and  found  ‘  the  basis 
‘  of  all  religion.’  Phoenixes  are  not  humble  birds.  At  the  same 
early  age  of  twenty-one,  Pico  proposed  to  discuss  nine  hundred 
propositions  before  the  Pope — many  among  them  Cabalistic. 
The  Pope,  perhaps  so  as  not  to  hear  them,  condemned  them. 
Lorenzo  mediated ;  Innocent  VIII.  remained  firm ;  and  it  was 
not  till  Alexander  Borgia  wore  the  mitre,  a  year  after  Lorenzo’s 
death,  that  Rome  consented  to  forgive  his  friend.  It  was  in 
1480  that  Pico  arrived  in  Florence.  He  came  to  the  mental 
climate  that  suited  him.  We  can  see  him  and  Marsilio  there, 
as  they  held  long  evening  discussions  with  bearded  Jewish 
pundits  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Prophets.  There,  too,  it  was 
that  he  learned  to  know  Reuchlin,  then  a  visitor  to  Italy,  and 
acquired  a  strong  influence  on  his  mind.  For  Reuchlin  ended 
by  making  of  the  Talmud,  in  relation  to  Christianity,  what  Pico 
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and  Marsilio  had  made  of  Plato.  Pico  had  power  wherever  he 
was,  because  he  went  to  the  end  of  his  ideas.  And,  on  the  whole, 
he  lived  up  to  his  tenets.  He  had,  it  must  be  owned,  a  short 
lapse  from  Platonic  Unity  when,  riding  one  May  day  near 
Arezzo  on  his  way  to  Florence,  he  caught  up  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a 
poor  Medici,  by  the  roadside  and  carried  her  off  pillion-fashion 
on  his  horse,  the  city  bells  booming  and  the  police  behind  him. 
He  dropped  the  lady,  and  was  actually  arrested,  but  Lorenzo 
interfered  and  set  him  free.  His  friends  said  that  the  lady,  out 
for  a  stroll  and  suddenly  smitten  by  his  beauty,  had  unexpectedly 
‘  leapt  upon  his  horse,’  but  people  found  that  hard  to  believe. 
The  great  world  and  the  small  world  discussed  the  affair,  and  the 
Ferrarese  Ambassador  declared  that  it  made  Pico  lose  position  in 
Florence.  Other  men  might  do  such  things,  he  said,  but  Pico 
‘  was  regarded  as  a  saint.’  He  probably  soon  won  his  pardon 
from  the  public — he  was  young.  He  was  also  devoutly  sincere. 
With  him,  too,  in  the  end,  ‘  the  Galilean  conquered.’  Both  he 
and  Ficino  went  over  to  Savonarola,  Pico  with  all  the  warmth  of 
his  nature.  He  burned  his  love- poems;  he  decided  to  become 
a  friar  and  to  walk  barefoot  through  the  world.  But  death  had 
decided  otherwise.  It  is  a  strange  pendant  to  the  story  of 
.\rezzo  that  a  lady,  a  devoted  follower  of  Savonarola,  fell  in 
love  with  Pico  della  Mirandola — with  the  kind  of  ideal  love  that 
he  desired.  She  had  presentiments  ;  she  foretold  that  he  would 
die  ‘  at  the  blooming  of  the  lilies.’  And  on  the  very  day  that 
Charles  VIII.  entered  Florence  with  the  lilies  of  France,  Pico  died 
with  Savonarola  at  his  bedside. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  dwell  upon  him,  for  he  was,  as  it  were, 
part  of  Lorenzo,  yet  the  only  person  who  almost  eclipsed  him. 
There  was  something  intangible  about  him,  something  beautiful 
and  remote,  that  made  him  into  living  poetry.  Perhaps  Shelley 
alone  could  have  described  him,  for  all  that  Pico  was,  or  wished 
to  be,  would  have  appealed  to  him.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  Pico’s 
elusiveness,  there  was  no  one  who  had  such  power  over  contem¬ 
porary  thought. 

The  influence  of  Plato  upon  Lorenzo  was  better  in  friendship 
than  in  love.  Love  is  a  natural  business,  and  Neo-Platonism  is 
not.  It  despises  the  natural  as  the  enemy  of  the  soul.  And 
these  notions  took  deeper  root,  because  they  found  old  soil  to 
grow  in.  The  professors  of  chivalry  had  long  ago  preached  the 
worthlessness  of  all  love  excepting  that  which  is  born  of  the  soul’s 
choice  ;  it  treated  a  husband  as  a  necessary  if  negligible  fact,  and 
a  spiritual  squire  as  indispensable.  It  was  easy  enough  to  join 
the  new  Platonism  on  to  such  conceptions.  And  then  the 
Platonic  contempt  for  instinct  found  affinities  with  monastic 
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ideas.  What  is  fastidiousness  after  all  but  a  kind  of  asceticism 
of  the  intellect  ?  Men  can  be  as  austere  from  taste  as  from 
religious  motives.  Lorenzo’s  loves  are  the  most  charming  and 
artificial  of  sentiments.  We  will  use  his  own  words,  translated 
by  Mr.  Horsburgh  from  his  CommerUario,  a  kind  of  Platonic 
record  of  his  experiences. 

‘  There  died  in  Florence  a  lady  for  whom  all  the  city  grieved  ; 
for  truly  she  was  adorned  with  beauty  and  every  natural  grace. 

.  .  .  All  who  were  brought  into  association  with  her  believed 
themselves  to  be  loved  by  her ;  yet  none  was  jealous  of  her,  nor 
was  one  jealous  of  another.  Her  beauty  in  death  seemed  more 
radiant  than  ever  before.  Everyone  desired  to  celebrate  her  in 
verse.  I,  among  the  number,  wrote  four  sonnets.’ 

The  lady  was  Simonetta  Cattaneo,  the  love  of  his  brother 
Giuliano — the  Venus  of  Botticelli’s  pictures,  the  lady  of  the 
floating  veil  at  Chantilly.  Lorenzo  did  not  know  his  best 
poetry.  The  night  after  her  death  he  was  walking  in  his  garden 
and  saw  a  star  he  had  never  seen  before.  ‘  Her  soul,’  he  said,  ‘  has 
‘  passed  into  the  new  star.’  There  was  more  feeling  in  that  than 
in  all  his  verse.  His  love-poems,  indeed,  read  more  like  songs  to 
an  imaginary  love  than  to  a  real  one — in  the  manner  of  Daniel’s 
‘  Idea,’  or  Sidney’s  more  elaborate  conceits.  Later,  he  wrote  his 
Helve  d'anwre  in  remembrance  of  her.  He  longs,  he  says, 
for  some  new  flame,  some  fresh  embodiment  of  his  ideal.  And  he 
found  it  before  he  had  turned  eighteen.  W'hile  still  sad  because 
of  Simonetta,  he  went  against  his  will  to  a  wedding  tournament, 
and  there  he  met  a  lady  who  gave  him  a  wreath  of  violets  ;  her 
name  was  Lucrezia  Donati. 

‘  Her  beauty  was  wonderful,’  he  says  .  .  .  ‘  her  appearance 
grave,  but  not  proud.  .  .  .  There  was  dignity  in  everything  she 
did.  .  .  .  Her  hands  were  beautiful  beyond  any  that  Nature  yet 
had  fashioned  .  .  .  her  wit  fine  and  polished,  but  without  offence. 
Slie  had  no  trace  of  that  defect  which  is  so  common  in  women, 
and  which  makes  them  insupportable — the  affectation  of  under¬ 
standing  everything.  The  dead  lady  had  shone  like  a  star,  but  this 
one  was  the  rising  sun.’ 

He  promised  the  rising  sun  a  tournament  in  her  honour,  but 
there  was  a  kind  of  merchant- prince’s  economy  in  the  way  in 
which  he  kept  his  word.  The  feast  was  to  the  glory  of  his  love, 
but  it  was  given  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  another.  And 
his  feeling  for  Lucrezia — a  garbled  emotion,  half  of  the  mind, 
half  of  the  instincts — lasted  long  after  that  event.  In  this  he 
was  but  obeying  the  standards  of  his  time,  and  doing  what  even 
his  wife  expected.  His  great  immorality  is  another  matter  and 
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one  with  which  we  need  not  deal  here.  Yet,  for  all  this,  Lorenzo’s 
marriage  was  a  happy  one. 

His  mother  chose  his  wife  for  him  in  Rome.  Her  choice  was 
Clarice  Orsini,  of  much  higher  birth  than  Lorenzo  and  probably 
a  little  aware  of  it.  She  was  of  the  type  of  the  good  aristocrat 
— pious  and  rather  narrow  in  her  piety,  with  a  sweet  and 
dignified  temper,  and  with  more  good  sense  than  intellect.  Mr. 
Horsburgh  brings  out  very  pleasantly  how  much  a  part  of 
Lorenzo  she  became,  in  spite  of  their  differing  views.  They  were 
household  friends,  if  not  compamons,  and  they  trusted  each  other. 
Lorenzo’s  letter  to  the  Pope  when  she  died  is  no  Renaissance 
collection  of  mortuary  tropes,  but  instinct  with  a  deep  and 
genuine  grief.  And  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  their  happiness 
was  in  that  of  their  children.  Lorenzo  was  charming  as  a  father. 
Machiavelli  indeed  censures  him  tartly  for  his  familiarity  in 
romping  with  his  family.  And  his  eldest  boy’s  little  letters  tell  us 
more  than  pages  of  description.  In  one,  Piero  entreats  his  father 
‘  to  be  careful  of  the  plague  and  not  to  forget  his  children,  because 
‘  they  were  tiny  things  and  could  not  do  without  him  ’ ;  in  another, 
he  begs  for  sweetmeats,  or  describes  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
‘  Giuliano  does  nothing  but  laugh  ;  Lucrezia  sews,  sings,  and 
‘  reads ;  Maddalena  goes  knocking  her  head  against  the  walls, 
‘  but  does  not  hurt  herself  ;  Luigia  can  already  say  several  little 
‘  sentences  ;  Contessina  is  making  a  great  noise  all  over  the  house.’ 
When  it  seemed  worth  while,  he  wrote  in  Latin.  ‘  I  have  always 
‘  written  in  Latin  to  give  more  tone  to  my  letters,  but  I  have 
‘  not  yet  got  that  pony  which  you  promised.’  He  got  it,  as  he 
got  most  things  that  he  wanted.  He  was  one  of  those  fascinating 
children  who  grow  up  into  spoilt  and  troublesome  men.  Lorenzo 
called  him  ‘  his  madcap,’  the  second  boy,  Giovanni,  ‘  his  wiseacre,’ 
and  the  third,  Giuliano,  ‘  his  good  boy.’  The  ‘  wiseacre  ’  became 
Leo  X.,  and  Michael  Angelo  immortalised  the  ‘  good  boy  ’  in  the 
marble  of  II  Penseroso.  Poliziano’s  letters,  even  the  peevish  ones, 
give  a  living  picture  of  their  education.  In  a  time  of  political  dis¬ 
turbance,  Lorenzo  had  sent  them  with  him  and  Clarice  to  a 
distance,  to  be  out  of  the  way.  At  first  they  are  at  Pistoia — 
all  goes  well.  Piero  is  ‘  pretty  diligent,’  Giovanni  rides  out  on 
horseback  and  the  people  follow  him  in  crowds.  But  later  they 
move  into  the  country,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  Poliziano 
is  dismal  indeed,  away  from  libraries  ajid  scholars.  He  has 
nothing  left  him  but  to  make  scenes  with  Clarice.  They  (juarrel 
over  Giovanni’s  education.  ‘  As  for  Giovanni,’  he  says  (Giovanni 
was  three  years  old),  ‘  his  mother  employs  him  in  reading  the 
‘  psalter,  which  I  by  no  means  commend.  As  long  as  she  kept 
‘  from  interfering  with  him,  it  is  amazing  how  quickly  he  got  on — 
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‘  so  much  as  to  read  without  help.’  The  dispute  grew  worse 
with  the  weather.  Lorenzo’s  mother  is  Poliziano’s  confidante. 

‘  The  only  news  I  have  to  send  you/  he  writes,  ‘  is  that  we  have 
such  incessant  rain  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  out.  Country  exer¬ 
cise  has  to  be  exchanged  for  childish  games  indoors  Here  1  stand 
by  the  fire  in  my  great-coat  and  slippers,  and  you  might  take  me 
for  the  very  figure  of  melancholy.  ...  I  neither  see,  nor  hear, 
nor  do  anything  that  gives  me  pleasure.  .  .  .  The  plague  and  the 
war  are  incessantly  in  my  mind.  1  lament  past  misfortunes  and 
anticipate  future  evils ;  and  I  have  no  longer  at  my  side  my  dear 
Madonna  Lucrezia,  to  whom  I  might  unbosom  my  troubles.’ 

At  last  his  ill-temper  reached  a  crisis,  and  Clarice  compelled 
him  to  depart.  She  justifies  herself  to  her  husband.  She  will 
be  glad,  she  says,  ‘  not  to  be  put  into  one  of  Poliziano’s  tales,  as 
‘  Luigi  Pulci  was.’  Poliziano  also  wrote  and  signed  his  letter 
‘  Yours  though  the  world  itself  turn  upside  down.’  But  it 
never  did — for  Pohziano.  Lorenzo  settled  the  matter  charac¬ 
teristically.  He  respected  his  wife’s  decision,  and  soothed  his 
friend  by  inviting  him  to  live  in  his  own  villa  at  Fiesole. 

His  girls,  hke  his  boys,  were  his  companions,  especially  his 
favourite,  Lucrezia.  His  mystery  play,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
was  written  for  them  to  act ;  they  were  always  in  his 
mind.  At  his  table  they  heard  the  best  talk,  a  table  where 
young  Michael  Angelo  dined  daily,  in  company  with  every  man 
of  distinction  who  visited  Florence.  His  aim  was  not  to  make 
them  this  or  that,  but  to  produce  human  beings  who  were  well 
grown  on  all  sides — who  could  work,  play,  discern,  with  the 
same  vigour.  A  judgment  of  young  Piero’s  upon  a  visitor 
perhaps  best  shows  how  far  Lorenzo’s  views  succeeded.  ‘  He 
‘  is  said  to  be  an  adroit  man  of  business,’  runs  the  letter,  ‘  but 
‘  1  doubt  it,  for  he  seems  to  me  rather  ceremonious.’  It  was  not 
in  vain  that  Piero’s  father  had  waged  war  against  pedantry 
and  taught  his  sons  to  go  to  the  point. 

But  their  education  had  its  drawbacks,  the  faults  of  the  time. 
Lorenzo  was  mundane  and  ambitious,  as  unscrupulous  as  other 
princes  were.  He  never  rested  till  he  got  a  cardinal’s  hat  for 
his  son  Giovanni,  who  was  only  fourteen,  the  youngest  cardinal 
ever  created.  And  his  letter  of  counsel  to  the  boy  when  he 
went  on  this  occasion  to  Rome,  so  much  praised  by  his  bio¬ 
graphers,  might  well  have  been  written  by  Polonius.  He  bids 
him  rise  early  and  use  tact  and  fear  God  and  honour  the  Pope, 
and  then  he  will  probably  get  something  more  out  of  the  Vatican. 
An  epistle  to  Piero,  about  to  start  on  a  diplomatic  errand,  is 
in  the  same  strain.  Lorenzo  kept  Plato  out  of  politics. 
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Very  pleasant  was  the  life  in  his  home,  whether  at  Careggi, 
Fiesole,  or  Florence.  It  is  almost  a  relief  to  find  how  many 
were  his  guests  who  were  neither  high-souled  Platonists  nor 
scholars,  but  simply  jolly  souls  and  boon  companions.  They 
hawked  with  him,  and  drank  his  wine,  and  told  good  stories,  and 
made  jests,  and  adm’red  his  wit.  There  was  never  the  least 
hint  of  condescension  about  him.  He  would  stroll  into  the 
workshop  of  the  ironsmith,  Niccolo  Grosso,  and  allow  him  to 
be  as  rude  to  him  as  he  liked  ;  he  would  gossip  with  the  peasants 
on  the  hill-sides  as  if  he  were  their  equal ;  and,  what  was  far 
more  difficult,  he  was  both  a  prince  and  a  good  comrade  to  his 
equals.  To  them  all,  he  was  the  life-giving  centre.  ‘  Dost 
‘  thou  really  mean  to  leave  me  buried  in  the  snow,  among  these 
‘  woods,  lonely  and  comfortless,  while  thou  goest  to  Rome  ?  ’ 
wrote  the  poet  Luigi  Pulci  to  him — ‘  Is  it  really  my  fate  that 
‘  I  must  never  mount  a  horse  by  thy  side  ?  How  often  have  we 
‘  talked  of  Rome  ....  Do  not  treat  me  like  old  iron — but  I 
‘  shall  soon  be  well  if  thou  carest  for  me.’ 

About  all  that  Lorenzo  did  there  was  enjoyment.  That  was 
his  distinctive  note.  It  made  him  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  princely  art-patrons,  the  collectors  of  books  and  antiques 
throughout  Italy.  He  enjoyed  them  first  and  knew  about  them 
afterwards,  though  no  one  knew  more  about  them  than  he 
did.  He  had,  perhaps,  more  beautiful  possessions  than  any 
man  ;  but,  unlike  his  compeers,  he  never  acquired  them  from 
love  of  novelty  or  mere  desire  to  outshine  his  neighbours.  If  he 
employed  an  army  of  scholars  and  artists  as  his  buyers,  and  sent 
Lascaris  to  Mount  Athos  to  search  for  manuscripts,  it  was 
because  he  really  cared  for  what  they  found — and  cared  in  a 
generation  so  fastidious  that  printed  books  were  still  considered 
vulgar.  He  once  told  Poliziano  that  he  wished  that  he  and 
Pico  would  buy  him  so  many  books  that  he  would  have  no 
money  left  and  would  have  to  pawn  his  household  goods  to 
get  them.  And  when  he  had  them,  he  knew  what  to  do  with 
them.  If  Cosimo  had  founded  the  Laurentian  Library  and 
the  famous  library  of  San  Marco,  it  was  Lorenzo  who  made  them 
what  they  were.  More  than  this,  he  read  the  books  he  had. 
‘  Leisure  is  what  all  good  men  wish  to  obtain,  but  great  men 
‘  alone  achieve  ’ — so  he  said,  and  he  himself  achieved  it. 

Yet  he  was  at  his  happiest  alone  with  Nature.  He  loved 
hunting  and  sport  as  he  loved  art,  but  he  liked  best  of  all  to 
go  off  by  himself  among  the  hills,  his  hawk  maybe  on  his 
wrist,  to  watch  the  birds  and  beasts  and  flowers,  and  mark  the 
subtle  changes  of  the  seasons ;  to  talk  to  the  shepherds  and 
woodmen  of  their  work,  and  also  of  their  loves.  It  is  difficult 
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when  speaking  of  him  to  avoid  the  word  ‘  modern,’  and  his 
poetry  shows  what  we  cannot  but  call  a  modern  feeling  for 
Nature.  He  can  observe  and  reproduce  small  things  and  big 
with  equal  truth — the  ants,  the  long  flight  of  cranes  against 
the  sky,  the  yellow  river  at  flood,  strewn  with  ruin,  the  crackling 
of  the  winter  leaves. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  pagan  in  Lorenzo.  And  yet 
as  we  say  it,  he  contradicts  us.  After  a  long  day’s  hunt,  or  a 
banquet  more  Bacchic  than  Platonic,  in  the  midst  of  his  manu¬ 
scripts  and  medals  he  suddenly  falls  silent.  The  mystic  mood 
that  his  friends  knew  well  has  come  over  him.  Lorenzo’s 
mysticism  is  interesting  because  it  came  neither  from  the 
aesthete’s  fastidious  disgust  of  life  nor  from  a  craving  for  novelty. 
It  arose  in  a  soul  foiled  by  the  senses,  and  for  ever  unsatisfied. 
It  stood  for  the  need  of  a  nature  striving  after  a  dimly  appre¬ 
hended  good. 

Mr.  Horsburgh  thinks  that  this  state  of  mind  was  ‘  more 
‘  constant  in  him  than  any  other.’  We  should  rather  say  that 
more  than  any  other  this  one  underlay  the  rest.  It  was  the 
attitude  which  made  him  seek  out  Savonarola  even  when  the 
fviar  repelled  him,  that  constrained  him  to  return  again  and 
again  to  walk  in  the  garden  of  San  Marco,  though  Savonarola 
would  not  come  out  to  him.  His  patience  with  the  great 
Dominican  was  wonderful.  He  allowed  him  to  preach  against 
him  in  the  Duomo,  and  did  no  more  than  send  a  protest  through 
.some  friends.  His  last  act  was  to  call  him  to  his  bedside. 
Savonarola  possessed  the  something  after  which  Lorenzo  was 
always  groping,  and  II  Magnifico  knew  sincerity  when  he  found 
it.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  at  the  time  that 
Savonarola  returned  to  Florence,  the  city  and  Lorenzo  him¬ 
self  were  full  of  Fra  Mariano  da  Genazzano,  the  fashionable 
preacher,  the  suave  and  eloquent  man  of  culture.  ‘  I  never 
‘  knew  a  man  at  once  so  attractive  and  so  cautious,’  wrote 
Poliziano.  ‘  Many  preachers  think  themselves  masters  of  men’s 
‘  life  and  death,  they  .  .  .  weary  men  by  setting  up  for  judges 
‘  of  morals,  but  here  is  a  man  of  moderation.  Lorenzo,  who 
‘  understands  men  so  well  .  .  .  likes  to  talk  and  walk  with 
‘  him  better  than  any  other  kind  of  recreation.’  Between  such 
a  priest  and  Savonarola  there  was  no  common  ground  ;  and 
between  the  friar  and  Lorenzo  there  existed  the  same  gulf — one 
not  to  be  crossed — the  fixed  gulf  between  the  amateur  and  the 
reformer.  Savonarola  could  understand  a  bad  man  and  bring 
him  to  repentance,  but  an  amateur  was,  in  his  eyes,  his  bitterest 
enemy.  Width  of  mind  was  bound  to  offend  him.  If  Lorenzo 
‘  was  a  Catholic  by  conviction  as  well  as  by  policy,’  he 
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was  also  something  larger.  His  ‘  religious  poetry  is  a  measure 
‘  of  his  sense  of  that  infinite  mystery  which  we  call  life.’  And 
also  of  something  beyond  it.  ‘  He  is  dead  even  to  this  life,’  said 
Lorenzo,  ‘  who  has  no  hopes  of  another.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of 
‘  the  true  life  is  the  end  of  the  life  which  is  not  true.’ 

So  much  for  Lorenzo  as  a  private  man.  When  we  regard 
him  as  a  ruler  and  a  statesman  we  have  to  judge  rather  differently. 
There  comes  in  more  of  the  current  standard  and  less  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man.  And  yet  even  here  we  find  him  the  reconciling 
spirit,  the  Modern,  the  prince  who  preferred  peace  to  war. 
Unlike  his  contemporaries,  Lorenzo  believed  in  diplomacy 
rather  than  in  conquest,  in  equilibrium  rather  than  aggression. 
He  aimed  at  maintaining  the  prestige  of  his  State  by  a  delicate 
balance  of  power,  only  to  be  broken  by  war  when  self-defence 
or  an  ally  demanded  it.  And  he  chose  to  increase  the  national 
resources  through  extension  of  commerce,  not  of  territory, 
through  civic  wealth,  not  the  loot  of  condottieri.  This  policy 
was,  of  course,  far  in  advance  of  his  day.  Even  such  a  subtle 
politician  as  Machiavelli  urges  conquest  as  the  only  possible 
means  by  which  a  dignified  sovereign  can  keep  up  or  aggrandise 
his  position.  Lorenzo  had  the  courage  to  go  against  contem¬ 
porary  canons.  If  we  glance  at  the  campaigns  of  his  reign,  we 
shall  find  that  they  were  urged  on  him  by  necessity.  The 
Volterrans  had  risen  against  him  before  his  troops  besieged  the 
town.  The  terrible  anti-Papal  war  (1478-1480),  the  worst  in 
his  time,  was  forced  on  him  by  Sixtus  IV.,  a  result  of  the  Pazzi’s 
conspiracy  against  his  life  in  which  the  Pope  had  been  a  tacit 
accomplice,  the  Pope’s  nephew,  Girolamo  Riario,  the  leading 
spirit.  For  if  the  Pazzi’s  jealousy  of  Lorenzo  was  the  ostensible 
motive  of  the  plot,  the  real  motives  were  the  Pope’s  desire  to 
oust  the  Medici  and  Riario’s  designs  upon  Forli  and  Faenza, 
claims  he  knew  Lorenzo  would  resist  as  dangerous  to  Florence. 
And  when  the  scheme  failed  (for  though  Giuliano  lay  murdered 
near  the  altar  Lorenzo  escaped  into  the  sacristy),  and  when 
Lorenzo  executed  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa  for  the  crime,  there 
began  between  himself  and  Sixtus  a  storm  of  accusation  and 
defiance  on  the  one  side,  and  of  excommunication  on  the  other, 
which  resulted  in  the  dire  two  years’  war  between  Florence 
and  the  Pope  allied  to  Naples.  Hut  if  Lorenzo  was  helpless  to 
prevent  it,  he  did  his  best  to  end  the  misery  it  caused.  It  was 
he  who,  at  great  risk  to  his  life,  at  last  put  himself  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemy,  Ferrante,  King  of  Naples,  and  went  there  to  save 
his  people  by  negotiating  peace.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
that,  instead  of  being  murdered  by  his  adversaries,  he  held  a 
splendid  Court  among  men  whom  he  made  into  his  friends,  and 
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that  his  triumphant  return  with  the  desired  treaty  should  be 
immortalised,  not  by  historians,  but  by  Botticelli,  in  his  great 
Minerva  of  the  Pitti  Palace.  This  was  in  1480.  The  war 
between  Ferrara  and  the  Pope,  with  Venice  to  help  him  (1480- 
1482),  again  was  thrust  upon  him  by  his  alliance  with  Ferrara, 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion  ;  while 
in  the  war  of  the  barons  of  Naples  against  their  king,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Pope,  Lorenzo  so  contrived  that  he  practically 
took  no  part  except  the  diplomatic  one  which  eventually  brought 
about  a  peace.  As  for  his  smaller  military  enterprises,  they 
were  undertaken  to  secure  Florentine  territory  from  encroach¬ 
ment,  and  establish  near  it  the  dynasties  that  he  thought  fit — as 
in  the  cases  of  his  expeditions  to  help  Imola  and  Forli,  Faenza 
and  Rimini,  Citta  di  Gastello  and  Perugia,  or  the  city  of  Siena 
against  the  nobles.  Or  else  he  fought  to  keep  or  to  retake  some 
fortified  place  important  to  his  State,  like  the  stronghold  of 
Sarzana,  that  town  the  recapture  of  which  from  Genoa  coimted 
among  the  feats  of  his  life. 

In  those  days  of  ambition  and  emulation,  of  the  greed  of  land 
for  land’s  sake — the  days  of  Sforzas,  Malatestas,  Bentivoglios, 
Riarios — this  courageous  policy  of  non-aggression  showed 
Lorenzo  to  be  exceptional ;  and  we  should  expect  to  find  him 
thus  also  in  his  standards  of  mercy  and  of  justice.  Cruelty  has, 
however,  been  one  of  the  charges  against  him.  Is  it  a  true 
one  1  We  think  not,  and  so  think  the  three  biographers  we  have 
been  quoting.  Villari  alone  makes  use  of  every  story,  how¬ 
ever  wild,  against  him,  without  any  regard  to  their  consonance 
with  the  rest  of  his  behaviour.  When  we  estimate  the  humane¬ 
ness  of  a  man  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  must  remember  what 
his  world  then  thought  humane.  Much  that  we  now  accept  as 
common  kindness  he  would  have  looked  upon  as  weakness ; 
what  seem  to  us  barbarous  deeds  were  to  him  merely  needful 
police  precautions.  And  in  some  measure  he  was  right.  Ex¬ 
treme  penalties  were  constantly  preventive  of  deeds  more 
terrible  and  harmful.  Lorenzo  did  not  punish  from  revenge  : 
tears  had  once  been  seen  in  his  eyes  when  he  was  obliged  to 
pronounce  a  severe  sentence.  He  did  not  murder  to  gain 
power,  like  the  Sforzas  and  Riarios ;  and  with  him  cruelty  was 
no  fine  art,  as  it  was  with  them  and  the  Malatestas.  When  we 
look  at  him  by  their  side — and  that  is  the  only  fair  way  to  look 
at  him — we  are  compelled  to  recognise  that  he  is  far  ahead  of 
them. 

Nor  need  we  change  this  view  when  we  come  to  specific 
accusations.  The  .sack  of  Volterra  may  be  easily  dispo.sed  of, 
for  the  sack  took  place  without  his  orders  and  he  never  knew  of 
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its  enormities  till  it  was  over.  Again,  after  the  Pazzi  plot,  when 
in  his  awful  grief  for  his  brother’s  murder  he  might  well  have 
proved  pitiless,  what  did  he  do  ?  He  did,  it  is  true,  allow  the 
chief  conspirators,  the  Pazzis,  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  and  the 
condottiere  Montescccho,  to  be  brutally  mutilated  and  c.vecuted  ; 
but  had  he  left  them  to  the  raging  people,  it  would  have  been 
worse.  Moreover,  he  wanted  to  give  that  people  itself  a  lesson — 
a  purpose  which  prompted  him  to  employ  Botticelli  to  paint 
on  the  walls  of  the  Palazzo  Publico  the  portraits  of  the  victims, 
swinging,  as  they  had  swung,  from  the  windows.  If  he  had 
not  taken  strong  steps  then,  his  rule  would  have  been  seriously 
endangered. 

In  every  criticism  of  Lorenzo  the  insecurity  of  that  rule  must 
be  remembered.  His  position  was  an  anomaly.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  he  was  a  king  ;  in  reality,  he  was  a  wealthy  banker, 
only  ruling  his  fellow-citizens  at  their  pleasure  and  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  as  they  were.  He  had  all  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  sovereign,  without  any  civil  list,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  up  the  forms  of  a  republic,  with  the  practices  of  a 
monarchy.  This  incongruous  state  of  things  was  answerable  for 
proceedings  of  his  that  had  the  semblance  of  rapacity.  He  has 
been  charged  with  extortionate  taxation,  but  his  methods  were 
less  greedy  than  those  exercised  in  other  States,  and  his  land-tax 
and  his  ‘  gradated  scale,’  which  made  the  rich  incur  the  heaviest 
financial  burdens,  were  progressive  and  beneficial  measures. 
His  most  unpopular  action  was  the  abolition  of  the  Dowry  Fund 
— an  insurance  company  that  promoted  marriages  by  paying 
down  dowries  for  young  women.  Marriage,  among  big  Floren¬ 
tine  families,  played  an  important  part  politically,  shifting 
the  position  of  parties  and  consolidating  landed  property.  The 
bride’s  dowry  was  a  main  inducement  to  the  bridegroom,  and 
when  Lorenzo  put  an  end  to  the  payment  of  lump  sums  there 
was  an  outcry  that  he'_  kept  men  from  marrying — although 
he  gave  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  sum  down  by  a  large 
increase  in  the  annual  rate  of  interest.  Nor  did  the  fact  that 
the  gains  thus  acquired  were  invested  by  him  for  the  State 
diminish  the  sense  of  grievance.  Hostile  tongues  were  ready  to 
say  that  he  misappropriated  puolic  funds  for  his  own  purposes  ; 
but  granting  that  this  were  so,  it  would  be  but  an  informal 
repayment  of  the  sums  that  he  had  lent  from  his  own  pocket 
for  the  use  of  the  State,  at  a  time  when  the  costs  of  war  were 
heavy  and  pageants  and  embassies  alone  consumed  a  millionaire’s 
fortune  ;  when,  too,  the  whole  credit  of  Florence  was  dependent 
on  the  banking-house  of  the  Medici. 

Perhaps  the  heaviest  accusation  against  him  is  his  destruction 
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of  the  liberties  of  Florence.  But,  once  more,  is  this  fact  ?  He 
found  no  republic  and  he  destroyed  none.  If  he  enhanced  his 
own  rule,  he  was  profoundly  convinced  that  the  monarchic 
idea,  in  the  guise  of  freedom,  was  the  only  one  that  suited  the 
Florentines,  and  that  in  his  personal  strength  lay  the  secret  of 
stable  power  and  prosperity  for  Florence.  The  highly  organised 
system  of  home  government  that  he  created  was  doubtless 
so  constituted  that  the  Medicean  party  was  fortified  ;  but  it  is 
also  incontestable  that  his  private  interest  coincided  with  the 
public  good.  Whatever  absolutism  he  wielded  was  won  by 
popularity,  not  by  force.  His  sway  was  the  sway  of  personal 
charm.  ‘  If  I  did  not  think,’  wrote  Piero  Vespucci,  ‘  that  I 
‘  should  be  restored  to  office,  and  by  your  favour,  I  should  not 
‘  believe  in  Christ  nor  in  any  power  upon  earth.  ...  It  is  only 
‘  for  love  of  you  that  I  can  be  patient.’ 

The  proof  of  Lorenzo’s  sowing  lies  in  his  reaping.  When  he 
.succeeded  Cosimo,  Florence  was  still  distracted  by  wars  which 
were  scarcely  over,  and  though  her  importance  was  increasing 
she  did  not  hold  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  When  he 
died,  there  was  peace  not  only  in  his  realm,  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  Italy,  a  result  largely  due  to  his  arbitration.  And,  more 
than  this,  Florence  counted  as  an  equal  among  the  Powers — her 
counsel  was  even  sought  by  the  Emperor,  her  good  will  coveted 
by  France.  Louis  XL  and  Anne  de  Beaujeu  were  among  his 
most  cordial  friends.  Yet,  unlike  Milan  and  Naples,  Lorenzo 
set  his  face  against  the  interference  of  foreign  countries.  ‘  I 
‘  dislike,’  he  wrote  to  the  Amba.ssador  at  Rome,  ‘  these  ultra- 
‘  montanes  and  barbarians  beginning  to  interfere  in  Italy.  W^e 
‘  are  so  disunited  and  so  deceitful  that  I  believe  that  nothing 
‘  but  .shame  and  loss  would  be  our  lot.’  The  man  of  insight  is 
the  real  prophet ;  had  Lorenzo  lived,  Charles  VIII.  would  not 
have  been  welcomed  in  Florence.  England,  like  France,  was 
on  excellent  terms  with  him  and  supplied  his  State  with  wool 
on  free-trade  principles.  Nor  was  his  authority  less  in  Italy. 
To  the  Vatican  he  finally  made  himself  indispensable,  in  spite 
of  his  opposition  to  Papal  tyranny.  With  his  allies.  King 
Ferrante  of  Naples  and  Ludovico  Sforza  of  Milan,  he  maintained 
amicable  if  mistrustful  relations ;  and  even  commercial  jealousy 
did  not  destroy  the  respect  he  forced  from  Venice.  Lorenzo  had 
learned  to  make  diplomacy  into  a  brilliant  and  a  flexible  weapon. 

He  kept  the  life  political  well  apart  from  the  life  poetical.  Of 
Lorenzo  the  poet  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  a  few  pages,  or 
without  a  wide  knowledge  of  Italian.  Mr.  Horsburgh  may  place 
him  rather  too  high,  but  he  gives  us  a  delightful  study  of  his 
poems,  which  it  would  be  idle  to  reproduce.  Still,  the  poet  was 
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the  man  and  the  man  the  poet,  and  we  shall  find  in  his  works 
the  summary  of  himself.  First  and  foremost  it  is  his  poetry 
which  has  given  him  his  lasting  niche  in  history.  He  revived 
the  despised  Tuscan  vernacular  as  a  literary  language,  the  tongue 
which,  since  the  glorious  days  when  it  was  created  by  Dante 
and  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  had  lost  its  pristine  dignity,  deposed 
by  the  all-prevailing  Latin.  The  rehabilitation  of  Italian  came 
with  all  the  greater  force  from  a  classical  scholar,  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  this  advanced  spirit  that,  long  before  all  others, 
he  should  have  seen  that  a  great  native  literature  could  only 
find  its  medium  in  a  great  native  tongue.  He  had,  too,  the 
instinct  to  choose  the  subjects  that  best  suited  the  Tuscan — 
the  homely  life  of  Tuscan  peasants,  the  changeful  charms  of 
Tuscan  country.  On  these  two  themes  he  is  at  his  best,  and  if 
he  is  not  a  great  poet,  he  is  a  delicious  one.  Lorenzo’s  pen  was 
fertile.  There  are  folk-songs  and  eclogues  and  idylls — Corinto 
and  the  Caccia  and  the  Ambra  and  the  fragrant  ‘  Welcome  to 
‘  the  May.’  There  are  the  Canti  Carnascialeschi,  the  unblush¬ 
ing  Carnival  songs,  and  the  ‘  Lauds,’  the  fervent  hymns,  which 
are  as  sincere  as  the  Canti.  Or  we  may  take  up  his  SS.  Giovanni 
e,  Paolo,  a  Mystery  Play,  in  some  ways  his  most  interesting 
work,  since  in  the  character  of  Julian  the  Apostate — perhaps 
also  in  parts  of  that  of  Constantine — he  seems  to  be  portraying 
himself.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  a  part  in  it ;  he  probably 
played  Julian  con  amove.  Its  subject,  too,  the  attitude  of 
Rome  towards  the  ‘  New  Religion,’  is  one  that  found  personal 
response  in  the  man  who  followed  both  Christ  and  Plato — who 
welcomed  each  new  form  of  old  beliefs  with  the  sanguine  ardour 
of  the  Renaissance. 

The  play  was  written  before  the  advent  of  Savonarola.  The 
most  dramatic  episode  of  Lorenzo’s  life  was  reserved  for  his 
last  years.  It  was  not  till  148.3  that  the  great  Dominican  came 
to  Florence  from  Ferrara,  but  having  no  success  in  a  city  of  which 
he  hated  the  culture  and  where  Fra  Mariano  drew  all  men  to  him, 
he  stayed  but  a  short  while  and  went  away.  Recalled  in  1490 
to  San  Marco,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  novices,  and  it  was  his 
addresses  to  them  on  the  Apocalypse  that  first  attracted  the 
outside  world.  His  audience  increased.  From  the  convent 
room  he  had  to  move,  first  into  the  courtyard — where  he  stood 
up  (we  are  told)  ‘  close  to  a  damask  rose-bush,’  his  hearers 
crowded  about  him — and,  later,  into  the  Duomo,  where  all 
Florence  came  to  hear  him.  But  to  Lorenzo,  Savonarola  was 
never  the  fashionable  preacher.  From  the  outset  he  hankered 
after  him  with  a  strange,  almost  pathetic  insistence.  His  feelings 
may  have  been  enhanced  by  the  pique  which  Savonarola’s 
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disdainful  neglect  occasioned.  Lorenzo  was  constantly  at  San 
Marco,  it  was  his  most  highly  favoured  monastery  ;  he  kept  his 
antiques  in  its  gardens  ;  but  when  he  came,  Savonarola  withdrew 
and  took  no  pains  to  see  him.  ‘  A  stranger  has  come  into  my 
‘  house  and  does  not  deign  to  visit  me,’  said  Lorenzo.  Yet  lie 
returned  there  again  and  again.  And  when  his  last  hour  came, 
it  was  Savonarola  whom  he  sent  for.  This  time  the  ‘  stranger  ’ 
did  not  refuse  to  visit  him,  and  at  last  the  dilettante  and  the 
saint — the  two  whom  Nature  had  made  adversaries — met 
face  to  face. 

It  was  in  1492,  four  years  after  his  wife’s  death,  that  Lorenzo’s 
last  illness  overcame  him.  He  lay  dying  of  gout  at  his  villa 
at  Careggi.  Every  remedy  had  been  tried.  The  great  doctor, 
Lazaro  of  Pavia,  had  given  him  his  famous  medicine — a  concoc¬ 
tion  of  crushed  pearls — in  vain.  His  favourite  sister,  Bianca, 
told  him  that  the  end  had  come.  ‘  Thou  hast  lived  like  a  man 
‘  of  lofty  mind,’  she  said ;  ‘  quit  this  life  bravely,  and  also 
‘  piously.’  A  priest  had  shriven  him  and  administered  extreme 
unction.  He  had  summoned  his  son,  Piero,  to  his  room,  and 
given  his  last  counsels  for  the  State.  Angelo  Poliziano,  hardly 
able  to  restrain  his  sobs,  stood  at  his  bedside  holding  both  his 
hands ;  and  presently  Pioo  arrived  and  sat  by  him  also,  talking 
of  such  matters  as  Lorenzo  loved.  ‘  I  should  have  been  sorry 
‘  to  die  without  being  a  little  gladdened  by  thy  presence,’  was 
Lorenzo’s  greeting.  He  grew  exhausted ;  he  tried  to  speak, 
but  he  could  not  bring  out  his  words.  ‘  Dost  thou  hear,  Angelo, 
‘  dost  thou  hear  ?  ’  he  whispered  to  Poliziano.  And  when 
Poliziano  knelt  down  the  better  to  catch  his  words,  ‘  I  wish  that 
‘  death  had  spared  me,’  said  Lorenzo,  ‘  till  I  had  been  able  to 
‘  complete  your  libraries.’ 

It  was  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  the  strange  power  that 
Savonarola  exercised  over  him,  that  at  this  moment  he  should 
have  asked  him  to  come.  It  was  not  as  a  priest,  for  all  that 
a  priest  could  do  was  done.  Nor  was  it  his  favourite.  Fra 
Mariano,  but  the  Dominican  whom  he  desired  to  have  with  him, 
as  if  he  felt  that  none  other  could  safely  speed  his  soul  to  heaven. 
Savonarola  came  at  his  call.  ‘  The  Dominican  exhorted  him  to 
‘  keep  the  Faith,  to  live  well  if  he  were  spared,  to  die  calmly  if 
‘  he  were  to  die.’  He  replied  that  he  held  the  Faith  unshaken,  and 
that  ‘  if  God  willed  it,  nothing  was  pleasanter  to  him  than  death.’ 
As  Savonarola  prepared  to  depart,  Lorenzo  called  out,  ‘  Alas, 
‘  Father  !  your  benediction  before  you  go  !  ’  Savonarola  gave 
it — his  prayers  broken  by  the  sobs  of  those  around,  while  Lorenzo 
alone  remained  serene.  Conscious  to  the  end,  he  lay  and  listened 
to  the  story  of  the  Passion,  moving  his  lips  or  his  bands  to  show 
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that  he  still  understood.  Then  ‘  someone  brought  a  silver  crucifix 
‘  and  held  it  close  to  his  face.  He  kissed  it  again  and  again,’ 
and  as  he  kissed  it,  he  died. 

So  runs  the  account  of  Poliziano,  an  eye-witness,  in  a  letter 
to  Antiquario.  To  the  unbiased  mind  it  must,  we  think, 
remain  the  one  authentic  account.  But  there  is  another  report 
over  which  there  has  been  disputation.  It  is  written  some  time 
after  the  event  and  proceeds  from  prejudiced  authorities,  since 
its  only  sources  are  men  who  were  the  followers  of  Savonarola. 
According  to  this  story,  ‘  Lorenzo’s  last  hours  were  spent  in 
‘  an  access  of  terror  and  remorse  ’ ;  and,  longing  to  ‘  receive 
‘  absolution  from  the  only  honest  friar  he  had  known,’  he  sent 
for  Savonarola.  The  Dominican  came  reluctantly,  and  Lorenzo 
confessed  that  three  sins  in  particular  were  weighing  upon  his 
mind — 

‘  his  responsibility  for  the  sack  of  Volterra,  his  action  in  regard 
to  the  Dowry  Fund,  and  the  bloody  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
Pazzi  conspirators.  Before  granting  absolution  Savonarola  im- 

f»osed  three  conditions — that  Lorenzo  should  repent  and  have  a 
ively  sense  of  God’s  mercy;  that  he  should  restore  ...  all  that 
he  had  unjustly  gained ;  that  he  should  give  back  liberty  to  Florence. 
To  the  first  two  conditions  Lorenzo  signified  his  consent.  On  hearing 
the  third,  he  angrily  turned  his  back  upon  the  Friar  without  speak¬ 
ing.  Savonarola  at  once  retired  .  .  .  leaving  Lorenzo  unabsolved. 
After  a  few  hours  he  died,  unshriven,  tortured  to  the  last  by  his 
sins.’ 

The  story,  first  given  by  Cinozzi,  who  got  it,  he  says,  from  Fra 
Silvestro,  ‘  one  of  Savonarola’s  chief  lieutenants,’  is  followed 
by  the  ‘  Biographia  Latina,’  likewise  resting  on  Fra  Silvestro 
and  also  on  his  comrade.  Fra  Domenico.  The  two  later  bio¬ 
graphers,  Pico’s  nephew  and  Burlamacchi,  ‘  have  not,  in  any 
‘  strict  sense,  a  contemporary  authority,’  nor  have  they  even 
been  proved  to  be  independent  of  each  other.  Thus  the  only 
important  evidence  is  that  of  Fra  Silvestro  and  Fra  Domenico, 
who  professed  to  have  had  their  knowledge  from  Savonarola 
himself.  But  they  lived  in  a  day  when  men  believed  what  they 
wanted  to  believe,  so  long  as  it  helped  their  propaganda.  And 
apart  from  the  testimony  on  the  other  side — the  fact  that 
Poliziano  was  with  Lorenzo ;  that  Cerretani’s  contemporary 
account  of  the  end,  and  Benedetto  Dei’s  letter  describing  it, 
not  more  than  a  week  after  it  happened,  corroborate  Poliziano’s 
picture— apart  from  the  later  date  of  Fra  Silvestro  and  Fra 
Domenico’s  chronicles,  there  are  better  reasons  for  disbelieving 
them.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  that  these  men  were  like  most 
others,  than  that  Lorenzo  and  Savonarola  acted  out  of  their 
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characters — that  Savonarola  broke  the  seal  of  confession  (since 
none  other  heard  his  converse  with  Lorenzo) ;  and  that  Lorenzo 
was  in  a  state  of  remorse  which  was  opposed  to  the  whole  of  his 
nature,  which,  more  than  this,  was  quite  incompatible  with  the 
calm  and  cheerful  mood  recorded  by  Poliziano  and  Dei.  And 
the  three  crimes  reported  as  tormenting  Lorenzo  act  as  witnesses 
against  the  legend.  He  could  hardly  have  been  troubled  by  the 
sack  of  Volterra,  since  he  did  not  know  of  its  cruelty  till  it  was 
past ;  his  transactions  concerning  the  Dowry  Fund,  at  worst 
effected  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  were  not  such  as  to  disturb 
the  conscience  of  a  prince  even  better  than  Lorenzo,  and  he  had 
done  things  far  worse  without  regret ;  nor  is  it  overstrained  to 
apply  the  same  argiunents  to  his  punishment  of  the  Pazzi  con¬ 
spirators — the  punishment  of  criminals,  not  of  innocent  victims. 
As  for  the  liberty  of  Florence,  even  were  his  guilt  towards  it 
granted,  no  death- bed  action  of  his  could  have  restored  it.  The 
impartial  mind  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  the  improbability 
of  the  Friar’s  version  of  his  last  hours,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  all  the  best  writers  upon  him — Roscoe,  von  Reumont, 
Horsburgh,  Armstrong,  Creighton — are  of  one  mind  in  supporting 
Poliziano  ;  or  that  Savonarola’s  protagonist,  Villari,  should  cling 
to  the  other  narrative. 

There  is  one  more  argument  against  it.  If  Savonarola  had 
refused  to  absolve  Lorenzo,  would  he  have  allowed,  as  he  did,  his 
body  to  be  brought  to  San  Marco  ?  Yet  here  it  remained  till  it 
was  removed  to  the  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo. 

Such  is  the  last  resting-place  of  the  man,  made  up  of  many 
men,  who  was  called  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  He  stood,  as  we  have 
said,  at  the  highest  point  of  a  great  tradition.  He  was  the 
epitome  of  an  age. 

There  is  one  thing  peculiar  to  such  periods.  They  almost 
invariably  represent  a  time  of  taste  rather  than  of  conviction ; 
they  show  a  desire  to  reconcile  clashing  elements,  not  to  con¬ 
quer  them.  The  Platonic  passion  for  unity — for  proof  that  all 
religions,  all  branches  of  knowledge,  are  one — was  a  fitting 
embodiment  of  this  tendency.  And  the  tendency  did  not  die ; 
it  found  inheritors.  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  Rabelais  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne — in  our  own  time  Tennyson  also — have  been 
apostles  of  reconciliation ;  men  of  intense  culture,  not  initiators. 
They  are  far  from  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  but  insomuch  they 
are  of  his  race.  This  is  what  he  stands  for  in  history. 
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Art.  hi.— PITT  AND  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE 
(I788-I79I). 

1.  British  Foreign  Office  Records  {Prussia,  Russia,  Holland, 

Sweden,  Denmark). 

2.  The  Auckland  and  Malmesbury  Correspondence  {British 

Museum,  MS.  Departtnent). 

3.  The  CluUham  Papers.  H.M.  Public  Record  Office. 

4.  Political  Menwranda  of  Francis,  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds.  Edited 

by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.  Camden  Society.  1884. 

5.  Die  Englisch-Preussische  Allianz  von  1788.  By  F.  Luckwaldt. 

Leipzig.  1902. 

G.  Preussen  und  England  in  der  Europiiischen  Politik,  1785-1788. 
By  F.  K.  WiTTiCHEN.  Heidelberg.  1902. 

7.  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der  Dcutschen  Kaiser  politik  Oesterreichs. 

By  A.  VON  VivENOT.  Vienna.  1873. 

8.  William  Pitt.  By  F.  Salomon.  Leipzig.  1901. 

Tt  is  a  sign  of  the  highest  statesmanship  to  see  clearly  the 
main  issues  in  a  complex  situation,  to  follow  them  cautiously 
but  firmly,  and  to  take  decisive  action  when  occasion  otters. 
These  statements  seem  like  truisms ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that 
they  are  fulfilled.  Least  of  all  is  it  the  case  that  a  young  Minister, 
especially  if  he  be  beset  by  many  difficulties  at  home,  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  foreign  affairs  the  continuous  attention,  the  cautious 
restraint,  varied  with  prudent  boldness,  which  command 
success.  Yet  the  younger  Pitt  displayed  these  qualities  in  a 
marked  degree  during  a  succession  of  crises  which  shook  the 
European  fabric  shortly  before  that  greater  convulsion,  the 
French  Revolution.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  survey, 
in  the  light  of  some  new  materials,  his  action  in  the  years  1788- 
1791,  so  far  as  it  concerned  Prussia,  Holland,  and  the  States 
menaced  by  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  and  Joseph  II.  of  Austria. 

The  mention  of  those  potentates  recalls  the  fact  that  their 
schemes  threatened  the  break-up  of  the  old  system  long  before 
the  debacle  occurred  in  France.  The  storm-centres  of  Europe 
in  the  years  1784-1789  were  at  their  capitals.  From  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  went  forth  the  decrees  or  schemes  for  the  seizure  of  the 
Crimea,  the  preparations  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Ottomans 
from  Europe,  and  the  subjugation  of  Poland  and  Sweden  ; 
while  Joseph  II.,  more  visionary  than  the  Czarina,  unsettled 
his  own  peoples  and  shook  the  Germanic  system  by  proposing 
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to  annex  Bavaria,  transferring  to  the  Elector  the  Austrian 
Netherland.s.  The  future  of  the  Pays  Bas  was  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  strifes  in  the  Dutch  Republic  between  the  hereditary 
Stadtholder,  William  V.,  and  the  Democrats  or  Patriots,  who 
had  a  large  majority  in  the  chief  towns  and  in  the  estates  of  the 
chief  provinces,  notably  that  of  Holland.  His  sluggishness,  his 
unpopularity  owing  to  his  British  predilections  during  the  war 
of  1780-1783,  and  the  many  hmitations  on  his  authority,  rendered 
his  downfall  ahnost  certain.  In  vain  did  his  far  more  spirited 
consort,  Wilhelmina,  appeal  for  help  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
and,  after  his  decease,  to  her  brother,  Frederick  William  II, 
The  policy  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  was  to  win  the  favour  of  France  ; 
and  as  that  Power  had  recently  framed  a  close  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  Republic,  the  pleasure-loving  nephew  of  the  great 
Frederick  advised  Wilhelmina  to  find  in  France  the  means  of 
staving  off  the  blows  of  the  Patriots.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the 
position  of  affairs  in  the  year  1786.  France  still  enjoyed  the 
alliance  of  Austria  ;  she  was  courted  by  Russia  and  Prussia  ; 
she  had  gained  over  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  maintained  her 
traditional  friendship  with  Sweden.  The  revival  of  the  French 
East  India  Company  and  the  completion  of  part  of  the  new 
works  at  Cherbourg  seemed  to  threaten  England’s  interests  in 
the  Channel  and  in  the  Orient.  The  Island  Power  looked  out 
on  a  world  that  was  avowedly,  or  by  implication,  hostile. 

Yet  this  was  the  year  in  which  Pitt  carried  through  his  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  France,  whereby  he  hoped  to  assure  friendlier 
relations  in  the  future.  'I’he  wisdom  of  that  treaty  was  sharply 
questioned  by  his  own  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Marquis  of  Car¬ 
marthen,  who  had  reason  to  know  the  power  of  French  dip¬ 
lomacy  at  all  the  capitals  of  the  Continent.  In  vain  had  he 
knocked  at  the  door  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  vain 
had  he  sought  to  stem  the  Gallophile  tide  at  Berhn  and  The 
Hague.  When  everything  seemed  untoward  for  British 
diplomacy  he  deemed  it  foolish  to  make  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  arch-enemy ;  and,  in  the  light  of  the  Gallophobe 
despatches  of  Sir  James  Harris  (afterwards  Earl  of  Malmesbury) 
from  The  Hague,  Pitt’s  conduct  in  carrying  through  the  French 
commercial  treaty  seems  an  act  of  almost  insane  idealism. 
So  at  least  it  aj)peared  to  Carmarthen  and  Harris,  who  prophe¬ 
sied  that  Free  'I’rade  with  our  natural  enemy  was  merely  a 
snare.  Events  were  to  show  tlie  contrary.  Soon  it  was  the 
French  who  cried  out  that  Pitt  had  ensnared  them. 

Equally  hopeful  and  pacific  was  Pitt’s  attitude  towards  the 
quarrels  in  the  Dutch  Republic.  Faihng  to  procure  any  satis¬ 
factory  assurances  from  Prussia  (whose  envoy  at  The  Hague 
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favoured  the  Patriots),  he  enjoined  on  Harris  a  watchful  but 
non-committal  policy.  From  this  he  refused  to  budge  until 
there  were  signs  that  the  Patriots,  if  victorious,  would  hand 
over  their  East  India  Company  to  France.  Then  Pitt  began 
to  bestir  himself.  As  is  well  known,  the  folly  of  the  Patriots 
in  detaining  the  Princess  Wilhelmina,  during  an  attempted 
journey  to  The  Hague,  ruffled  the  pride  of  her  brother  and 
opened  up  the  prospect  of  joint  action  by  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia.  Pitt  thereupon  counselled  bolder  action,  which  Harris 
carried  out  with  masterly  skill  at  The  Hague.  The  crisis,  how¬ 
ever,  dragged  on,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Gallophiles  at 
Berhn  and  the  incurable  inconstaney  of  Frederick  Wilham. 
Fortunately  his  most  trusted  Minister  at  that  time.  Count 
Hertzberg,  was  in  favour  of  a  close  union  with  England  in  the 
Dutch  crisis.  To  this  conclusion  he  had  been  brought  by  the 
arguments  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  British  envoys,  Joseph  Ewart. 

In  an  age  when  England  could  boast  of  ambassadors  so 
talented  as  Harris,  Fitzherbert,  and  Elliot,  Ewart  stands  forth 
prominently  owing  to  his  forceful  character,  foresight,  and 
fiery  zeal.  The  son  of  a  Scottish  minister  in  Dumfriesshire,  he 
imbibed  those  habits  of  persistence  in  effort,  steadfastness  of 
aim,  and  thoroughness  in  work  which  command  success.  The 
same  qualities  raised  his  younger  brother,  William,  to  a  high 
position  in  Liverpool  in  partnership  with  a  neighbour,  Gladstone, 
the  name  of  whose  famous  son  recalls  the  early  days  of  struggle 
and  success  of  the  Lowlanders  in  that  seaport.  The  Ewart  family 
has  given  several  officers  of  distinction  to  the  British  Army  and 
Navy ;  but  in  none  of  its  members  has  the  perfervidum  intjenium 
Scotorum  shone  more  brightly  than  in  Joseph  Ewart.  By  the 
kindness  of  Major-General  Ewart  the  most  important  of  the 
letters  of  his  ancestor  have  been  utilised  for  this  article.  Ewart’s 
activity  and  power  won  the  attention  of  the  British  envoy  at 
Dresden  during  his  sojourn  in  that  city  as  a  private  tutor.  He 
became  Secretary  of  Legation  there,  and  soon  after  at  Berlin. 
There  his  energy,  insight,  and  force  of  character  gained  him 
the  post  of  ambassador  soon  after  his  crowning  success,  the 
completion  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  treaty  of  August,  1788. 
Early  in  his  career  at  Berlin  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Hertzberg, 
who  conceived  great  regard  for  him,  and  finally  showed  him 
nearly  all  his  confidential  papers.  Working  in  concert,  the  two 
men  sought  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  Anglo-Pru.ssian  league, 
in  which  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Turkey  were  to  be  included. 

Possibly  any  such  combination  would  have  remained  visionary 
had  not  an  event  occurred  in  the  East  which  gave  a  sharp  tilt 
to  the  diplomatic  kaleidoscope.  While  Frederick  Wilham  was 
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still  doubtful  whether  to  act  against  the  Dutch  Patriots  in  the 
way  which  family  honour  demanded,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  flung 
down  the  gauntlet  to  Russia.  This  event,  quite  unexpected  at 
Berlin,  as  at  other  capitals,  cleared  the  way  for  the  forward 
move  which  Pitt  and  Hertzberg  desired.  It  freed  Frederick 
William  from  fear  of  an  attack  from  Vienna ;  for  the  Russo- 
Austrian  alUance  involved  the  Hapsburgs  in  the  quarrel,  and 
thereby  left  France  isolated  for  military  purposes  at  the  very 
time  when  the  shadow  of  bankruptcy  and  revolution  was  swiftly 
drawing  on.  The  situation,  therefore,  underwent  a  bewildering 
change.  France,  far  from  controlling  the  arena,  was  now  left 
comparatively  helpless ;  while  England  and  Prussia,  laying 
aside  their  mutual  suspicions,  prepared  to  form  a  strong  com¬ 
bination.  Pitt  undertook  to  stalemate  the  French  fleet,  while 
Prussia  launched  her  troops,  already  mustering  at  Wesel,  into 
the  United  Provinces. 

The  results  are  well  known.  France  did  no  more  than  rattle 
the  sword  in  the  scabbard.  The  Patriots,  who  had  reUed  on 
help  from  Paris,  were  left  in  the  lurch,  and  their  bands  speedily 
melted  away  under  the  skilful  moves  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
The  surrender  of  Amsterdam  on  October  10,  1787,  ended  all 
open  resistance  and  all  disposition  at  Versailles  to  adopt  a 
spirited  policy.  Far  from  that,  Montmorin,  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  issued  a  declaration  on  October  27  that  France  had 
never  intended  to  intervene  in  Dutch  affairs.  So  ignominious 
a  statement  had  never  in  modern  times  emanated  from  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  it  caused  all  the  friends  of  France  to  hang  their 
heads,  while  her  influence  in  the  Dutch  Republic  instantly 
vanished  and  was  replaced  by  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia. 

The  triumph  of  Pitt  and  Hertzberg  astonished  an  age  which 
had  come  to  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  France.  But  states¬ 
men  could  not  believe  that  her  rebuff  was  more  than  temporary. 
Looking  only  at  the  good  nature  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Montmorin,  they  failed  to  discern  the  financial  and 
poUtical  paralysis  creeping  over  that  Power,  and  believed  that 
she  must  exact  a  speedy  revenge.  This  feeling  it  was  which 
had  induced  Hertzberg,  on  September  27,  to  make  overtures 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James  with  a  view  to  an  alhance.  The  caution 
of  Pitt  and  Carmarthen  is  very  noteworthy.  The  latter  thus 
cautiously  referred  to  them  in  a  despatch  to  Harris  : 

‘  The  King  of  Prussia  lias  expressed  an  idea  of  a  Triple  Alliance 
between  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  the  [Dutch]  Republic.  The 
effect  of  such  an  alliance  between  England  and  Prussia,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  should  go,  would  necessarily  require  great 
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ronsideration  ;  and  it  does  not  precisely  appear  what  the  views  of 
his  Prussian  Majesty  are  on  this  subject.  But  an  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  is  so  clearly  advantageous 
to  both  parties  that  there  seems  no  reason  for  wishing  to  delay  the 
proposal.’ 

One  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  venerable  Earl  Camden, 
strongly  advocated  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  new  letter  : 

Wildcvnesi^e  :  October  IS,  1787. 

‘  Dear  Pitt, — I  have  thought  much  since  we  parted  upon  the 
subject  of  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
upon  what  passed  at  the  meeting,  and  my  own  conceptions,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  such  an  alliance  is  at  this  time  in  all  respects  a  most 
desirable  acquisition.  In  the  first  place,  the  safety  and  security  of 
Holland  will  be  most  effectually  accomplished  by  such  a  confederacy, 
and  we  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  losing  that  country  again  by  any 
external  attack  ;  and  this  I  hold  to  be  of  the  first  importance  to 
England,  who  must  always  live  in  fear  if  that  Power  should  be 
thrown  in  the  scale  of  France.  We  have  escaped  miraculously  from 
the  most  perilous  situation  we  ever  experienced,  and  shall  be  mad 
if  we  slip  the  opportunity  of  rooting  out  the  French  interest  in  that 
country  for  ever,  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  building  a  wall  of 
protection  round  it  towards  the  land,  and  that  will  be  completely 
effected  by  a  Prussian  alliance. 

‘  Another  consequence  will  follow  by  (sic)  this  union,  that  Prussia 
will  be  emancipated  from  that  state  of  slavish  dependence  upon 
France  which  has  kept  her  in  a  condition  of  timid  inactivity  for 
many  years ;  and  tho’  it  might  be  a  convenient  policy  for  the  old 
King,  who  looked  not  beyond  his  own  life,  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  it  in  peace,  is  yet  a  base  and  feeble  system  for  a  great  kingdom 
to  live  in  a  continual  dread  of  displeasing  a  Power  who  never  can 
be  a  cordial  ally  nor  be  disposed  to  make  any  return  for  this  com- 

Elaisant  submission,  her  only  end  for  keeping  that  kingdom  quiet 
eing  to  secure  her  own  purposes  somewhere,  and  principally  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  the  Emperor — to  hold  out  friendship  to  both, 
but  to  be  a  true  ally  to  neither.  The  late  perfidious  treatment  of 
France  has  exasperated  Prussia,  and  the  Turkish  war  has  set  her  at 
ease ;  the  present  moment  is  therefore  so  propitious  that  we  can  never 
expect  to  find  that  Court  so  open  to  a  confederacy  at  any  other  time 
if  we  lose  the  present  opportunity.’ 

He  then  scouts  the  notion  that  France  would  join  the  two 
empires  in  the  scheme  of  driving  her  old  allies,  the  Turks,  out 
of  Europe,  or  that  she  would  favour  the  Belgic-Bavarian  ex¬ 
change  and  acquire  Austrian  Flanders  as  the  price  of  her  con¬ 
nivance.  He  banishes  these  spectres  of  the  mind  with  the  sage 
remark  that  ‘  an  unlikely  and  distant  possibility  can  never  be 
‘  an  argument  against  a  present  advantage.’  Pitt  and  Car- 
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raarthen  weighed  matters  differently.  They  believed  an  Austro- 
Franco- Russian  league  to  be  a  not  unlikely  contingency,  and 
they  doubted  the  stability  of  Prussian  policy.  Accordingly,  on 
December  2,  Carmarthen  wrote  to  Ewart  that  a  compact  with 
the  Court  of  Berlin  would  cause  great  jealousy  among  other 
Powers  whose  friendship  was  desirable,  and  might  perhaps 
bring  about  a  hostile  Triple  Alliance,  rumours  of  which  were 
afloat.  Until  all  fear  of  cementing  so  formidable  a  league  had 
passed  away  England  and  Prussia  would  do  well  to  act  together 
privately. 

The  caution  of  Pitt  and  Carmarthen  is  very  remarkable. 
Both  of  them,  especially  the  latter,  had  favoured  a  union  with 
Austria  rather  than  Prussia  ;  and  even  down  to  the  spring  of 
1788,  when  the  Hapsburg  State  was  on  the  brink  of  war  with 
Turkey,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  renewed  offers  of  Hertz- 
berg.  On  April  2  Carmarthen  warned  Ewart  that  an  Anglo- 
Prussian  alliance  was  not  opportune  unless  France  sought  her 
revenge  in  Holland,  or  unless  other  States  would  join  it  and 
thus  counteract  the  jealousy  which  it  might  arouse.  England 
also  frowned  on  the  notion,  now  suggested  at  Berlin,  of  a  joint 
intervention  in  favour  of  the  Sultan  against  the  Imperial  Courts. 
Least  of  all  would  she  guarantee  his  lands,  except  those  which 
he  might  retain  at  a  future  peace.  Carmarthen  added  these 
words  : 

‘  The  great  object  which  we  have  in  view  is  the  continuance  of 

f  eace,  as  far  as  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  essential  interests, 
t  is  with  that  view  that  the  alliance  of  Holland  has  been  thought  so 
material,  as  rendering  any  attack  upon  us  less  probable.  With  the 
same  view  we  are  desirous  of  cultivating  the  closest  connections  with 
the  Court  of  Berlin.’ 

He  concluded  by  directing  Ewart  to  discourage  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  exchange  of  territory  which  were  now  beginning  to 
take  shape  at  Berlin.  On  January  15,  1788,  the  indefatigable 
Ewart  warned  his  Government  that  Prussia  was  doing  her 
utmost  indirectly  to  help  the  Turks  in  their  struggle  against 
the  two  empires ;  but  that,  in  case  the  Moslems  had  to  sur¬ 
render  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  Joseph  II.,  Prussia  intended 
to  gain  outright  an  indemnity  from  that  sovereign,  or  else  to 
insist  on  his  ceding  Galicia  to  Poland,  while  that  republic  handed 
over  to  her  the  towns  and  districts  of  Danzig  and  Thorn,  which 
had  long  been  coveted  at  Berlin. 

Such  were  the  plans  already  formulated  at  that  city.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  from  the  outset  the  Pitt  Ministry 
decidedly  opposed  them.  Carmarthen  stated  to  Ewart  on  May  14 
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that  it  would  be  best  to  limit  the  proposed  Anglo-Prussian 
arrangement  to  a  guarantee  of  the  Dutch  Constitution,  or  else 
to  postpone  it  until  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Portugal  could 
be  included  in  a  general  defensive  league.  To  both  of  these 
suggestions  the  Francophile  Minister,  Count  Finckenstein, 
offered  strenuous  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  they  favoured 
England  but  hampered  Prussia.  Hertzberg  partly  concurred 
with  his  colleague ;  and  Ewart’s  efforts  failed  to  convince  the 
two  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  desirability  of  a  limited  alliance 
relating  solely  to  Dutch  affairs,  or  of  a  defensive  concert  with  the 
smaller  States.  Thus  early  was  seen  the  contrariety  of  views 
which  before  long  paralysed  the  aims  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Pitt  and  Carmarthen  sought  to  uphold  the  status  quo  against 
all  po.ssible  efforts  by  France.  The  Prussian  statesmen  sought 
to  rearrange  boundaries  in  the  East  to  the  advantage  of  Prussia. 

Besides  this  opposition  of  principles  there  were  several 
differences  between  the  two  Courts  on  matters  of  detail ;  and 
but  for  the  dangers  involved  by  isolation  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
agreement  would  have  been  arrived  at.  But,  as  the  Eastern 
question  became  more  acute,  the  need  of  a  partner  was  felt  more 
strongly  at  Berlin  ;  and  the  British  Government  laid  its  plans 
for  working  on  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Prussian  monarch 
during  his  visit  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  at  Loo. 
The  surroundings  were  highly  favourable  for  such  an  attempt, 
and  it  was  known  that  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Sir 
James  Harris.  That  envoy  had  just  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
an  interview  with  Pitt  and  Carmarthen  at  London  and  came 
back  prepared  to  play  a  bold  game.  He  was  charged  to  waive 
the  question  of  further  allies  (Sweden  and  Denmark)  if  Frederick 
William  objected  to  the  delay  which  this  would  cause  ;  but  in 
the  main  the  British  side  of  the  case  was  to  be  adhered  to. 
Harris  won  a  brilliant  triumph,  which  was  assured  by  a  bribe  of 
200  ducats  paid  to  a  chamberlain  at  a  critical  time  if  he  kept 
from  the  King’s  apartment  a  partisan  of  France,  Colonel  Stein. 
Frederick  William  adopted  the  British  case  almost  in  toto  on 
the  night  of  June  12-l.‘i,  and  the  Provisional  Treaty  of  Loo  was 
signed  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
Hertzberg  and  Finckenstein  at  Berlin.  The  efforts  which  they 
put  forth  to  alter  some  of  its  provisions  were  fruitless.  The 
resulting  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  August  13,  1788,  was  defensive  in 
character.  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  each  agreed  to  help  the 
other  in  case  of  attack  by  a  force  of  20,000  men  ;  but  the  former 
was  not  to  receive  the  services  of  such  a  contingent  of  Prussians 
outside  Europe,  or  even  at  Gibraltar.  Both  Powers  agreed  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  Dutch  Republic  by  all  their 
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forces  in  case  of  attack.  Owing  to  the  insistence  of  the  Prussian 
Ministers,  two  secret  articles  were  added,  namely,  that  the 
stipulated  military  aid  should  not  be  forthcoming  unless  the 
Power  demanding  it  had  on  foot  a  force  of  44,000  men.  Prussia 
also  required  the  aid  of  a  British  squadron  in  case  of  need. 

The  efficacy  of  the  new  alliance  was  soon  to  bear  the  test  of 
action.  The  chivalrous  or  reckless  resolve  of  Gustavus  III.  at 
this  very  time  plunged  Sweden  into  war  with  Russia.  It  was 
at  once  stated  by  Catharine  II.  and  her  Ministers  that  this  action 
was  due  to  the  hatred  of  England  for  Russia.  She  had  made 
the  same  remark  about  the  Turkish  attack  of  a  year  before. 
The  present  writer  is  in  a  position  to  state  with  certainty  that 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  truth  in  either  assertion.  Sir  Robert 
Ainslie,  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  foresaw  that 
Turkish  pride  would  take  some  such  resolve  after  the  repeated 
provocations  offered  by  Russia ;  but  he  throughout  counselled 
prudence  and  patience,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
which  he  received  from  Whitehall.  When  the  rupture  came, 
he  affirmed  it  to  be  a  matter  of  religious  conviction  and  racial 
honour  for  the  Turks  to  seek  to  recover  the  Crimea,  out  of  which 
they  had  been  tricked  in  1783-4,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  claims 
of  the  Czarina  upon  Georgia. 

The  despatches  of  the  British  envoys  at  Stockholm  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  show  the  conduct  of  Gustavus  to  be  less  defensible.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  he  was  galled  by  the  intrigues  of  Catharine  with  the 
malcontent  Swedish  nobles,  and  he  determined  to  strike  a  sudden 
blow  at  her  from  Finland  while  she  had  few  troops  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Here  again  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  neither  the 
envoys  nor  the  Cabinets  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  resolve  which  the  Swedish  monarch  put  into 
effect  at  the  end  of  July  1788  ;  and  there  is  much  to  show  that 
they  were  annoyed  by  it.  Both  at  Berlin  and  London  the 
Swedish  Ministers  had  to  listen  to  reprimands  on  this  subject. 

None  the  less  it  was  clear  that  Gustavus  must  be  saved  from 
the  consequences  of  his  rashness.  The  alliance  of  Denmark 
with  Russia  now  came  into  play  and  promised  to  distract  the 
energies  of  the  Swedes  on  the  side  of  Norway.  While  the  mutiny 
of  their  troops  in  Finland  ruined  the  campaign  in  that  quarter,  the 
Danish  Army  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  Royal  prepared 
to  seize  Gottenburg.  This  effort  would  have  been  crowned 
with  success  had  not  the  British  and  Prussian  envoys  at  the 
Danish  Court  taken  swift  and  concerted  action.  Ewart  counselled 
a  bold  initiative ;  and  Hugh  Elliot,  British  envoy  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  was  the  man  to  take  it  incisively.  He  crossed  the  Sound, 
repaired  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Danish  Prince  Royal,  now 
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near  Gottenbiirg,  and  by  threatening  him  with  the  vengeance 
of  the  allies  persuaded  him  to  sign  the  Armistice  of  Uddewalla. 
Gustavus  III.,  who  had  hurried  to  the  rescue  of  Gottenburg 
with  an  ill-armed  band  of  dalesmen,  admitted  that  Elliot’s 
action  saved  Sweden  from  a  terrible  blow,  w'hich  would  have  led 
to  the  revolt  of  the  malcontents  within  and  partition  from  her 
hostile  neighbours.  The  description  of  these  events,  as  given  in 
the  ‘  Memoirs  of  Hugh  Elliot,’  is  borne  out  by  his  official  reports 
and  those  of  the  British  Consul  at  Gottenburg.  As  it  was, 
Gustavus,  with  wonderful  energy,  was  able  to  make  headway 
against  the  Russians  in  the  campaigns  of  1789-90,  while  England 
and  Prussia  secured  the  neutrality  of  Denmark. 

The  influence  of  the  Swedish  campaigns  on  the  Eastern 
question  was  very  great.  The  Turks  must  quickly  have  been 
overborne  by  the  two  empires  but  for  the  need  of  keeping  the 
best  of  the  Russian  troops  in  Finland  to  hold  at  bay  the  brave 
and  pertinacious  Swedes.  Several  times  the  allies  (and  the  Sultan 
also)  furnished  subsidies  or  loans  to  Gustavus  to  enable  him  to 
continue  the  war  ;  and  Catharine  was  ever  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  this  unreal  neutrality  would  give  place  to  open  hostility. 

Here  she  argued  wrongly.  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  were 
determined  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  in  the  Baltic,  and  were 
well  aware  that  this  could  not  be  assured  until  the  power  and 
the  designs  of  Catharine  were  alike  lowered.  Hence  their  re¬ 
peated  injunctions  to  Elliot  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1789  to 
win  Denmark  over  to  the  Triple  Alliance  and  thus  secure  Sweden 
on  the  west.  On  June  24  the  Duke  of  Leeds  (Carmarthen 
had  now  succeeded  to  that  title)  wrote  to  Elliot  at  Copenhagen  : 
‘  I  cannot  too  often  repeat  the  earnest  desire  of  this  Government 
‘  to  conciliate  the  Court  of  Denmark  in  the  first  instance  ;  nor 
‘  do  we  lose  sight  of  another  material  object — I  mean,  a  cordial 
‘  permanent  connection  with  Russia.’  Elsewhere  Pitt  and  Leeds 
insist  on  the  need  of  restoring  the  stains  quo  in  the  Baltic  and  of 
discouraging  the  lofty  schemes  which  the  King  of  Sweden  was 
beginning  to  weave  ‘  for  the  abasement  of  Russia.’  In  short,  their 
Baltic  policy  was  essentially  conservative,  and  herein  they  had 
the  support  of  Prussia.  No  cleavage  of  policy  is  here  discernible 
between  the  two  States.  They  advanced  money  to  Gustavus, 
and  they  showed  an  equal  measure  of  disgust  when  that  monarch 
(under  the  influence  of  hatred  of  the  French  Revolution)  suddenly 
came  to  terms  with  Catharine  in  the  Peace  of  Wercla  (August  14, 
1790)  on  nearly  the  same  conditions  which  they  had  offered  to 
obtain  for  him.  The  wilfid  volte  face  of  Gustavus  dealt  a  serious 
blow  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  prevented  the  realisation  of 
that  union  with  the  smaller  States  for  which  Pitt  was  preparing. 
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The  defection  of  Sweden  (for  such  it  must  be  termed)  had  a 
fatal  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  Turkey  and  Poland.  The  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  of  those  two  States  had  been  increasingly 
seen  by  the  leaders  at  Constantinople  and  Warsaw.  Whenever 
they  resolved  to  shake  off  Muscovite  control  they  inevitably 
tended  to  coalesce  under  the  aegis  of  some  military  Power.  In 
former  times  they  turned  to  France  ;  now  they  turned  to  Prussia. 
For  it  was  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (as  Earl 
Camden  had  foretold)  that  Prussia  recovered  from  the  torpor 
that  had  lain  upon  her  and  boldly  confronted  not  only  France 
but  also  Russia.  In  fact,  no  sooner  was  the  solidity  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  tested  in  regard  to  Baltic  affairs  than  the  Court 
of  Berlin  began  to  concoct  far-reaching  plans  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  two  empires. 

By  way  of  preparation  she  concluded  two  treaties  with 
Turkey  and  Poland.  That  of  January  31,  1790,  with  the  Porte 
was  signed  secretly  by  Diez,  Prussian  envoy  at  Constantinople  ; 
and  he  certainly  exceeded  his  powers  in  so  doing.  He  pledged 
his  country  to  make  war  on  Russia  and  Austria  in  the  spring, 
and  not  to  lay  down  its  arms  until  the  Sultan  secured  ‘  an  honour- 
‘  able  and  stable  peace.’  The  recovery  of  the  Crimea  was  the 
object  set  forth  in  case  the  Turks  were  successful.  The  Sultan, 
on  his  side,  promised  to  compel  Austria  to  restore  Galicia  to  the 
Poles,  who  were  to  be  included  in  a  general  alliance ;  while  Prussia, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Poland  undertook  to 
guarantee  the  Sultan’s  possessions  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Prussia  expected  to  secure  Danzig  and 
Thorn  from  the  Poles  for  the  services  rendered  to  them.  Such 
was  this  remarkable  compact.  Its  aims  seem  to  us  now  visionary 
in  the  extreme ;  but,  considering  the  exhaustion  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  the  strength  of  the  Prussian  Army  and  the  power 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  programme  was  practicable,  provided 
that  England  favoured  it  and  Sweden  held  firm.  These  condi¬ 
tions  were  lacking.  Pitt  and  Leeds  frowned  on  the  scheme 
and  early  dissociated  themselves  from  a  policy  which  opened  up 
several  avenues  of  strife.  Further,  the  Nootka  Sound  incident 
brought  England  and  Spain  to  the  brink  of  war  in  the  months 
of  April-October  1790,  and  imposed  caution  at  Whitehall.  Con¬ 
sequently  Pitt  protested  against  the  Diez  Treaty,  and  Prussia 
long  refused  to  ratify  it,  though  she  did  not  disavow  it  until  an 
entirely  new  situation  had  arisen. 

Prussia’s  schemes  might  have  prospered  had  she  framed  a 
close  and  cordial  union  with  Poland.  Her  envoy  signed  a  com¬ 
pact  with  that  Republic  at  Warsaw  on  March  29,  1790,  but  it 
was  loose  and  unsatisfactory ;  the  military  succours  offered  were 
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limited  to  18,000  men,  and  the  chief  significance  of  the  incident 
lay  in  the  facilities  which  it  gave  to  Prussia  to  march  her  forces 
through  Volhynia  to  cut  the  communications  of  the  Russians 
campaigning  in  Moldavia.  The  prospect  of  such  a  blow  caused 
consternation  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
Prusso-Polish  alliance  had  little  validity.  In  truth  Hertzberg 
saw  in  it  merely  the  means  of  compelling  the  Poles  to  surrender 
Danzig  and  Thorn  in  exchange  for  Prussian  protection  and 
a  favourable  treaty  of  commerce.  In  order  to  make  the  most 
of  this  latter  argument  he  pressed  to  their  utmost  the  rigorous 
customs  dues  levied  on  Polish  goods  entering  Prussian  territory, 
particularly  those  borne  down  the  Vistula.  Merchants  at  Warsaw, 
Thorn,  and  Danzig  complained  that  they  were  nearly  ruined 
by  these  imposts ;  and  Hailes,  the  British  envoy  at  Warsaw, 
declared  the  feeling  against  Prussia  to  be  extremely  strong. 
The  Poles  appealed  to  Pitt,  who  was  at  this  time  considering  the 
question  of  a  close  commercial  union  with  Poland ;  but  he  advised 
them  to  humour  the  Court  of  Berlin  by  surrendering  Danzig  (not 
Thorn)  in  return  for  a  liberal  commercial  treaty.  The  rise  of  a 
strong  national  sentiment  in  the  Republic  thwarted  all  efforts  at 
such  a  compromise,  and  finally  the  Diet  declared  against  any 
cession  of  territory.  For  these  causes  the  Prusso-Polish  compact 
led  to  no  result,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  did  not  gain  the  support 
which  Ewart  and  Hailes  expected  from  that  quarter. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Lord  Auckland,  British  ambassador  at 
The  Hague,  and  William  Grenville  distinctly  opposed  any  union 
with  Poland,  as  tending  to  enlarge  British  responsibilities  ;  but 
Pitt,  in  an  interview  with  the  Polish  noble.  Count  Oginski,  at 
the  close  of  1790,  spoke  in  the  most  cordial  terms  of  Poland’s 
prospects.  Early  in  the  next  year  Leeds  instructed  Hailes  and 
Jackson  (the  latter  was  doing  duty  for  Ewart  at  Berlin)  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  an  alliance  with  Poland,  as  also  with  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  if  that  were  possible.  A  union  with  the  two  latter 
was  at  best  precarious  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  issues  now  at  stake.  Poland  was  on  the  eve 
of  its  ever-memorable  efforts  at  regeneration,  and,  had  she  met 
with  support  from  Pru-ssia,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  King 
Stanislas  and  his  patriotic  advisers  would  easily  have  crushed 
the  efforts  of  the  Russophile  and  malcontent  nobles.  The  con¬ 
solidated  Polish  monarchy  would  have  added  strength  to  the 
Triple,  or  rather  Quadruple,  Alliance,  which  could  have  imposed 
terms  on  Rus.sia  and  secured  a  permanent  balance  of  power  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

This  conjecture  is  far  from  fanciful.  Already  the  Triple 
iVlliance,  despite  sharp  divergences  of  view  at  London  and 
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Berlin,  had  succeeded  in  coercing  Austria  at  the  Congress  of 
Reichenbach  (June-July  1790),  The  details  of  that  important 
event  have  so  often  been  described  that  they  need  not  be  referred 
to  here,  except  in  order  to  notice  that  the  Prussian  statesmen  were 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  the  status  quo,  on  which  Pitt 
and  Leeds  had  throughout  insisted  as  the  only  safe  and  honour¬ 
able  solution  of  existing  disputes  in  Turkey  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  Leopold  II.  (the  successor  of  Joseph  II.)  was 
wise  enough  to  accept  this  solution  as  far  preferable  to  a  war 
with  Prussia.  Austria  accordingly  retired  from  the  conflict  with 
Turkey,  agreed  to  give  up  her  conquests  in  that  quarter,  and  to 
restore  to  the  discontented  Belgians  their  former  rights  and 
privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  triumph  of  British  policy  at 
Reichenbach  (largely  due  to  the  skill  and  firmness  of  Ewart) 
saved  the  Hapsburg  Court  from  the  pressure  of  Prussia’s  demands 
for  the  surrender  of  a  large  part  of  Galicia  to  the  Poles  (of  course 
with  a  view  to  securing  Danzig  and  Thorn  for  herself)  and  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Accordingly,  Hertzberg  had  no  less  cause  than  Leopold  and  his 
advisers  to  dislike  the  Reichenbach  Convention.  Frederick 
William  II.  also  regretted  that  he  had  not  drawn  the  sword  rather 
than  pass  by  the  opportunity  for  dismembering  the  Austrian 
dominions.  In  truth  the  only  States  satisfied  with  this  compact 
were  Great  Britain,  which  sought  to  uphold  the  existing  system, 
and  Turkey  and  Poland,  which  were  menaced  with  partition  or 
exchanges  almost  equivalent  to  partition.  At  the  end  of  the 
conference  Frederick  William  observed  to  Hertzberg  that  they 
must  now  insist  on  gaining  the  support  of  Great  Britain  in 
compelling  Russia  to  restore  her  recent  conquests  {not  the 
Crimea)  to  Turkey. 

Here  we  touch  upon  a  potent  cause  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Pitt  and  Leeds  were  no  less  convinced  than  the 
Prussian  statesmen  of  the  need  of  keeping  within  bounds  the 
ambition  of  the  Czarina.  The  allies,  aided  by  Gustavus  III.,  had 
dispelled  her  dream  of  chasing  the  Turks  from  Europe  and  en¬ 
throning  her  favourite  grandson,  Constantine,  in  the  Mosque  of  8t. 
Sophia.  But  there  was  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  Europe  would  be  perilously  impaired  if  she  persevered 
with  the  alternative  scheme  of  conquering  Bessarabia,  Moldavia, 
and  Wallachia  for  her  beloved  Potemkin.  That  melodramatic 
warrior  was  known  to  be  preparing  a  fleet  at  Sevastopol  with  a 
view  to  a  dash  on  Constantinople  and  the  securing  of  Roumania. 
I’he  fear  of  seeing  him  installed  at  Bukharcst  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  to  Leopold’s  retirement  from  the  Turkish  war.  But 
scarcely  had  that  sovereign  signed  the  Reichenbach  Convention 
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before  he  began  to  incline  towards  Russia,  and,  in  order  to 
favour  her  interests,  multiplied  difficulties  with  the  Turks  and 
with  the  Belgians,  until  the  patience  of  England  and  Prussia 
was  well-nigh  exhausted.  Those  Powers  threatened  him  with 
hostilities  unless  he  settled  Belgian  affairs  in  conformity  to  his 
promises ;  and  at  the  close  of  1790  he  assented  to  The  Hague 
Convention,  But  all  their  remonstrances  failed  to  hold  him  to 
the  Reichenbach  terms  so  far  as  concerned  Turkey.  The  fortress 
and  district  of  Old  Orsova  were  finally  the  fruits  of  his  pertinacious 
and  dishonourable  haggling.  It  was  the  last  and  the  meanest 
success  in  the  career  of  Kaunitz. 

The  Machiavellian  policy  of  Leopold  was  not  the  only  cause 
of  the  failure  of  Pitt  and  Hertzberg  to  coerce  Catharine.  That 
astute  ruler  had  succeeded  in  winning  over  Gustavus  to  lier  side 
by  holding  out  hopes  of  a  monarchical  crusade  against  revo¬ 
lutionary  France.  The  woes  of  Marie  Antoinette  now  obsessed 
his  spirit  and  blotted  out  the  memory  of  his  debt  of  honour  to 
the  Sultan.  He  even  let  it  be  known  at  London  early  in  the 
year  1791  that,  if  a  British  fleet  sailed  to  the  Baltic,  it  would 
not  find  admittance  to  a  single  harbour  in  Sweden  or  Finland. 
Ewart  cherished  hopes  of  overcoming  these  scruples,  and  signs 
were  not  wanting  that  Gustavus  might  relax  this  resolve  for 
pecuniary  considerations ;  but  his  untrustworthiness  un¬ 
doubtedly  hampered  British  policy  severely  at  this  juncture. 
Prussia  insisted  on  the  despatch  of  a  British  fleet  to  the  Baltic, 
in  conformity  with  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  August  1788. 
But  how  could  it  operate  there  if  Swedish  ports  were  closed  ? 
The  Court  of  Berlin  also  required,  though  less  pressingly,  the 
entry  of  a  British  squadron  into  the  Black  Sea.  But  that  again 
was  open  to  many  objections.  The  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  was  overwhelming.  It  had  sufficed  to  coerce  Spain  in 
the  Nootka  Sound  affair  ;  but  Russia  in  the  present  circumstances 
was  almost  unassailable  by  sea. 

On  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  allies  and  Russia  no 
difference  of  view  existed  between  London  and  Berlin  at  the 
outset.  Both  Courts  demanded  that  Russia  should  restore  her 
last  conquests  made  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  and  in  particular 
the  large  tract  of  land  north  of  Oczakoff,  between  the  rivers  Bug 
and  Dniester.  In  order  to  present  the  point  of  view  of  both 
Courts  it  may  be  well  *0  quote  from  letters  written  by  Ewart  to 
Pitt  during  the  furlough  of  the  former  in  hingland  in  the  winter 
of  1790-91 : 

I.ondon  :  November  16,  1790. 

‘.  .  .  In  regard  to  the  overtures  despatched  two  days  ago  to  Berlin 
and  St.  Petersburg,  I  can  venture  to  assure  you.  Sir,  that  they  will 
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give  compleat  satisfaction  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  tho’  the 
Empress  of  Russia  may,  and  probably  will,  make  some  difficulties 
at  first,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  her  accepting  the  terms  offered 
before  the  spring,  since  she  never  can  venture  to  risk  the  consequences 
of  a  refusal.  But  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  as  the  proposal  of  the 
Court  of  Berlin  to  offer  that  the  allies  should  employ  their  influence 
at  Constantinople  to  make  the  Porte  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
Crimea  and  to  guarantee  it  to  Russia  on  condition  of  the  staius  quo 
being  re-estabUshed  by  the  latter — as  this  idea  has  been  approved 
of  here,  it  appears  necessary  that  the  allies  should  lose  no  time  in 
holding  out  to  the  Turks  the  prospect  of  their  obtaining  a  security,  by 
sea  and  land,  against  the  future  attempts  of  Russia,  on  the  principle 
you  preferred  when  I  stated  the  two  alternatives  ;  and  I  submit  it 
to  your  consideration  how  far  it  might  be  proper  for  this  country 
and  Holland  to  give  the  Porte  to  understand  that  they  would  be 
ready,  in  contracting  defensive  engagements,  to  stipulate  a  naval 
assistance  sufficient  for  protecting  their  coasts,  and  particularly  for 
overawing  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  effect  of  such  a  measure 
would  naturally  be  to  establish  our  influence  at  Constantinople  on 
a  most  permanent  footing,  and  dispose  the  Porte  to  agree  to  what¬ 
ever  commercial  or  other  proposals  may  be  judged  advisable,’ 

Ewart  then  states  that  Russia  is  working  hard  through  her 
agents  at  (Constantinople  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the 
allies ;  but  on  December  13,  1790,  he  assures  Pitt  of  ‘  the 
‘  improbability,  or  rather  impossibility,’  of  Russia  resisting  the 
pressure  now  put  upon  her,  provided  that  it  was  firm  and  per¬ 
sistent.  He,  however,  remarks  that  Berlin  harbours  doubts  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  England.  On  January  1-5,  1791,  while 
at  Bath,  he  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  King  of  Prussia  : 

‘.  .  .  His  critical  situation  and  the  intelligence  he  receives  from 
all  quarters  that  England  will  never  venture  to  send  a  fleet  to  the 
Baltic  excite  much  anxiety  and  distrust  in  his  mind.  Should  these 
sentiments  continue,  after  the  communication  of  the  last  despatches, 
nothing  less,  I  believe,  than  the  positive,  tho’  eventual,  assurance 
above  mentioned  could  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  King  of  Prussia 
from  losing  confidence  in  the  power  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
his  own,  in  consequence  of  which,  I  am  afraid,  he  would  be  inclined 
to  listen  to  every  scrambling  project,  many  of  which  have  already 
been  proposed  to  him.  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your  time,  at 

1)resent,  witli  any  more  remarks  of  mine  on  the  necessity  of  Russia 
)eing  made  to  restore  all  its  concjuests  to  the  Porte,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  Oczakow  and  its  district,  which,  however  important 
to  the  Turks,  are  only  secondary  considerations  when  compared  with 
the  decisive  influence  which  the  issue  of  the  present  discussion 
between  the  allies  and  Russia  must  have  on  the  strength  and 
permanency  of  the  actual  system  of  politicks  of  this  country.  I  only 
Dcg  leave  to  repeat  my  firm  conviction  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
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event  of  the  overtures  sent  to  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the 
decided  co-operation  of  the  allies  could  not  fail  to  make  the  Court 
of  Petersburg  accept  their  terms ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  this 
being  accomplished,  either  in  the  first  instance  by  negotiation,  or 
by  Russia  being  overawed,  I  should  answer  for  the  whole  force  of 
Prussia  being  always  at  our  disposal ;  while,  in  the  opposite  sup¬ 
position,  all  our  infiucnce  at  Berlin  and  in  the  North  in  general 
would  soon  be  of  no  avail,  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  the  present  system  long  and,  still  more  so,  to  extend  it.’ 

Neither  Ewart  nor  Pitt  as  yet  knew  that  Hertzberg  had  been  play¬ 
ing  them  false.  On  or  just  before  December  6,  1790,  the  Prussian 
Minister  had  assured  Alopeus,  Catharine’s  envoy  at  Berlin,  that, 
if  his  mistress  objected  to  the  surrender  of  such  a  trifle  {peu  de 
chose)  as  OczakofT  and  its  district,  Prussia  would  readily  come  to 
terms  with  her,  provided  that  she  helped  the  Berlin  Court  to  secure 
Danzig  and  Thorn.  Alopeus’  report  of  this  offer  reached  St. 
Petersburg  early  in  the  new  year  (n.s.),  when  the  British  ambassa¬ 
dor,  Whitworth,  was  doing  his  best  to  coerce  that  Government. 
The  result  may  readily  be  conceived.  The  British  and  Prussian 
demands  were  forthwith  rejected,  the  Russian  Chancellor 
assuring  Whitworth  that  Catharine  would  run  all  risks  rather 
than  tarnish  the  glory  of  her  reign  by  surrendering  her  conquests 
to  a  State  which  had  unjustly  attacked  her.  Of  course  she  ran 
no  risk  in  framing  this  heroic  resolve.  So  long  as  Hertzberg  was 
in  power  at  Berlin  she  could  rely  on  Prussia’s  benevolent 
neutrality.  Once  again,  then,  Danzig  and  Thorn  crippled  the 
Anglo-Prussian  alliance.  The  excellence  of  Ewart’s  information 
from  Berlin  is  seen  in  his  announcing  to  Pitt  Hertzberg’s 
duplicity.  Writing  on  February  11,  at  Bath,  he  says  concerning 
Hertzberg : 

‘.  .  .  He  has  even  assured  the  Russian  Minister  at  Berlin  that, 
if  the  Empress  would  co-operate  in  procuring  this  acquisition  to 
Prussia,  the  status  quo  would  not  be  insisted  on,  and  that  it  had  been 
demanded  by  England,  and  not  by  the  King,  his  master.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  language  the  Court  of  Petersburg  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  Prussia  has  no  serious  intention  of  taking  an  active 

Eart ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Empress  with  regard  to  England  may 
e  learnt  from  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  which  1  have  just 
received  from  the  best  authority ;  “  Qu'elle  croit  que  depuis  lapaixavee 
la  Sui'de,  aucune  flotte  angloise  ne  pourroit  operer  dans  la  Baltique 
avec  quclque  succh,  et  que  le  Ministre  risqueruit  de  perdre  sa  pupularile 
par  ceite  expedition.”  I  am  likewise  a.ssured  that  these  ideas  come 
chiefly  from  Count  Woronzow  [Voronzolf].*  I  need  not  observe 


*  Russian  Minister  in  London. 
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how  much  the  Empress  of  Russia  is  encouraged  by  these  circum¬ 
stances  to  persist  in  her  demand  of  Oczakow  and  its  district,  and 
to  form  new  projects  with  respect  to  Poland,  Turkey,  and  the 
Baltic.  .  . 

Ewart’s  forward  policy  met  with  sharp  opposition  from  Lord 
Auckland,  British  ambassador  at  The  Hague,  whose  letters  to 
Grenville  on  this  subject  betray  a  strong  personal  bias  against 
the  energetic  Scot.  Auckland  declared  that  the  proposed  coercion 
of  Russia  must  bring  about  a  general  war  and  shatter  the  Triple 
Alliance  ;  that  the  Dutch  saw  in  the  whole  plan  merely  a  spiteful 
desire  to  snatch  a  feather  out  of  the  cap  of  an  old  vixen  (Catha¬ 
rine).  The  only  material  interests  at  stake  were  the  possession 
of  Oczakoff,  and  that  port  was  valueless.  On  this  subject  he 
quoted  the  judgment  of  the  Dutch  admiral,  Kingsbergen,  who 
had  served  in  the  Russian  fleet  on  that  coast.  Pitt  having  ordered 
him  to  procure  a  report  from  Kingsbergen,  Auckland,  on  March  15, 
1791,  enclosed  one,  stating  that  Oczakoff  did  not  command  the 
navigable  channel  into  the  Liman  (the  estuary  of  the  Bug  and 
Dnieper)  and  was  not  a  port.  Kherson  itself  was  of  little  use  in 
comparison  with  Sevastopol,  which  must  always  be  the  chief 
menace  to  Turkey.  Oczakoff  (so  Kingsbergen  declared)  was  a 
possession  burdensome  to  the  Turks,  and  the  ces.sion  of  the  land 
between  the  Bug  and  Dniester  would  not  much  benefit  Russia 
politically  or  commercially. 

We  can  now  see  that  this  last  assertion  was  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  foundation  of  Odessa  three  years  later  showed  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Russia  to  colonise  her  new  possession  and  to  command 
the  Black  Sea.  Oczakoff,  in  Russia’s  hands,  of  course  declined 
in  importance,  because  its  place  was  taken  by  Odessa.  None 
the  less  must  we  assert  that  Oczakoff  was  worth  very  much  to 
the  Moslems.  The  siege  of  it  had  always  detained  the  Mus¬ 
covites  many  months  at  the  beginning  of  a  war.  Besides,  the 
cession  of  all  the  land  up  to  the  Dniester  implied  the  domination 
of  that  river  by  Russia,  to  the  detriment  of  Polish  commerce,  of 
which  that  river  was  the  southern  outlet.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
fortunes  of  Poland  were  as  much  at  stake  as  those  of  Turkey,  a 
matter  which  .Vuckland  ignored. 

Pitt  might  have  been  moved  by  the  Dutch  admiral’s  report 
had  not  at  that  very  time  an  urgent  demand  reached  him  from 
the  Prussian  monarch.  Frederick  William  had  sent  his  favourite. 
Count  Bischoffswerder,  to  Vienna  to  improve  the  relations  with 
that  Court.  Leopold  smiled  upon  him  and  uttered  some  gracious 
commonplaces,  which  induced  that  amateur  diplomatist  to 
believe  that  all  risk  of  Austria  siding  with  Russia  in  the  pending 
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dispute  between  her  and  the  allies  was  for  ever  averted.  His 
report  to  Frederick  William  threw  that  monarch  into  a  warlike 
fit ;  all  unconscious  of  Hertzberg’s  secret  intrigues,  he  resolved 
to  compel  Catharine  to  restore  the  Oczakoff  district,  and  sent  an 
urgent  summons  to  Whitehall.  Pitt  and  Leeds  responded,  as 
in  honour  bound ;  and  after  the  consent  of  George  III.  was 
forthcoming,  the  Duke  of  Leeds  sent  off  instructions  for  joint 
action  with  Prussia  in  coercing  the  Czarina.  Gustavus  III.  was 
to  be  won  over  by  the  offer  of  200,000Z.  or  300,000/.  The  hopeful 
forecast  of  Ewart  evidently  weighed  with  Pitt  in  this  decision, 
for  on  that  same  day  (March  27)  he  himself  wrote  to  Auckland 
directing  him  to  request  the  equipment  of  as  large  a  fleet  as 
possible  in  the  Dutch  harbours,  it  being  certain  that  Catharine 
would  give  way  before  these  superior  forces. 

As  is  well  known,  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  soon  desisted  from 
this  threatening  attitude.  The  reluctance  of  Parhament  to 
follow  them  in  these  courses  has  generally  been  assigned  as  the 
chief,  or  sole,  cause  of  this  retreat.  Certainly  the  Opposition 
made  a  formidable  attack,  especially  on  the  secrecy  in  which 
Ministers  veiled  their  actions.  Nevertheless  the  (Government 
held  its  own  by  ninety-seven  votes  to  thirty-four  in  the  Lords, 
and  in  the  Commons  by  228  to  135  (March  29).  In  face  of  these 
decisive  majorities  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  Pitt’s  change  of 
front ;  but  before  we  consider  the  diplomatic  reasons  for  this 
twite  Jace  we  may  again  refer  to  some  unpublished  letters  between 
Pitt  and  Ewart.  At  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  March  31  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lords  Grenville  and  Stafford  opposed  vigorous 
action  against  Russia,  while  Thurlow  nagged  at  the  proposal,  and 
even  Camden  wavered.  Pitt,  Leeds,  and  Lord  Chatham  were 
therefore  in  the  minority,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  a  special 
messenger  to  Berlin  asking  for  a  delay  before  the  joint  ultimatum 
was  presented  at  St.  Petersburg.  This  is  what  Pitt  referred  to 
in  the  following  letter  to  Ewart,  then  at  Buxton  : 

Downing  Street:  Weiinesday,  April  (5,  1791,  5  p.m. 

‘  Dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  sorry  to  have  aii  occasion  to  break 
in  upon  you  in  so  short  a  time ;  but  several  circumstances  have 
occurred  wliich  lead  to  a  necessity  of  our  sending  another  messenger 
with  very  material  and  new  instructions  vo  Berlin  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  as  I  think  it  very  material  to  see  you  first,  I  cannot 
avoid  begging  you  to  come  to  town  as  early  as  you  can  make  it 
convenient.  I  hope  we  need  not  detain  you  for  more  than  a  day 
or  two.  1  cannot  enter  by  letter  into  the  particulars,  but  I  wish  to 
prepare  you  for  learning  that  events  have  taken  a  turn  here  which 
seem  to  leave  little  or  no  chance  of  pushing  our  plan  to  its  original 
extent,  and  that  the  best  thing  we  shall  have  to - (?)  it  is  some 
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modification,  which  perhaps,  however,  may  be  so  managed  as  to 
provide  more  fully  than  could  have  been  expected  for  the  general 
obiect.  ‘  I  am,  &c., 

‘W.  Pitt. 

‘Joseph  Ewart,  Esq.’ 

Ewart  broke  in  on  his  ‘  cure  ’  at  Buxton  and  had  a  long 
interview  with  Pitt  about  April  10-12,  the  purport  of  which 
he  described  in  the  following  letter  to  his  locum  tenens,  Francis 
Jackson,  at  Berlin  : 

London:  April  14,  1791. 

‘.  .  .  Upon  my  arrival  I  had  a  conversation  of  several  hours  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  began  by  declaring  to  me  that,  so  far  from  having 
altered  his  opinion  in  the  least  respecting  the  propriety  of  the 
decisive  line  of  conduct  he  had  adopted,  the  importance  of  the 
object,  and  the  necessity  of  accomplishing  it  completely,  appeared 
to  him  greater  than  ever.  That  he  was  convinced  there  never  had 
existed  a  discussion  in  which  the  interests,  both  political  and  com¬ 
mercial,  of  this  country  w’ere  more  committed  ;  and  that  it  was  well 
worthy  of  every  exertion.  “  But,”  continued  he,  “  all  my  efforts 
to  make  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  understand  the 
subject  have  been  fruitless,  and  I  know  for  certain  that,  tho’  they 
may  support  me  at  present,  I  should  not  be  able  to  carry  the  vote 
of  credit.  In  short.  Sir,  you  have  seen  that  they  can  be  embarked 
in  a  war  from  motives  of  passion,  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  com¬ 
prehend  a  case  in  which  the  most  valuable  interests  of  the  country 
are  at  stake.  What,  then,  remains  to  be  done  ?  Certainly  to  risk 
my  own  situation,  which  my  feelings  and  inclination  would  induce 
me  to  do,  without  any  hesitation  ;  but  there  are,  unfortunately, 
circumstances  in  the  present  state  of  this  country  wliich  make  it 
certain  that  confusion  and  the  worst  of  consequences  might  be 
expected,  and  it  would  be  abandoning  the  King.”  After  stating 
several  facts  in  confirmation  and  repeating,  even  with  the  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  it  was  the  greatest  mortification  he  had  ever  ex¬ 
perienced,  he  said  he  was  determined  not  to  knock  under  but  to 
keep  up  a  good  countenance.  That  the  armaments  should  there¬ 
fore  continue  to  be  made  with  vigour,  and  the  fleet  to  be  made 
ready  for  sailing,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  hoped  means  might 
be  found  to  manage  matters  so  as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of 
giving  up  the  point,  but  modifying  it  so  as  to  prevent  any  serious 
bad  consequences  from  ensuing ;  tho’  he  repeated  that  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  difference  between  any  such  plan  would  always  be 
very  great  and  extremely  mortifying, 

‘  I  told  him  that,  as  he  had  not  altered  anything  in  his  own  view 
of  the  subject,  and  as  he  had  explained  himself  to  me  with  so  much 
frankness  and  confidence,  I  was  ready  to  contribute  every  assistance 
in  my  power,  however  disagreeable  the  consequences  might  be. 
He  then  communicated  to  me  some  drafts  of  instructions  for  you, 
stating  in  general  terms  the  unexpected  difficulties  he  had  met  with. 
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and  proposing  to  bring  forward  the  mediation  of  Denmark,  either 
immediately  or  eventually,  according  to  the  answer  returned  by 
the  Court  of  Petersburg  or  other  circumstances  that  might  occur, 
about  which  the  Court  of  Denmark  should  be  prepared.’ 

Ewart  then  informs  Jackson  that  he  advised  Pitt  to  win  over 
Leopold  II.  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  in  which  case  he  could  still 
carry  his  point  against  Russia  ;  or  else  he  might  insist  that  all 
the  land  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester  should  be  left  desert, 
or  (worst  of  all)  cede  parts  of  it  unconditionally  to  Catharine. 
He  also  urged  the  inclusion  of  Turkey  and  Poland  in  the  alliance, 
and  counselled  a  delay  of  two  days  before  sending  the  new 
instructions  to  Berlin.  He  further  describes  an  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  whose  firmness  he  greatly  admired.  We  may 
here  note  that  the  outlook  in  Parliament  was  far  from  depressing. 
In  the  divisions  of  April  12  and  15  in  the  Commons,  Pitt  carried 
his  point  by  253  votes  to  173  and  254  to  162,  successively  ;  and 
it  was  alien  to  his  sanguine  nature  to  see  obstacles  looming  large 
ahead.  Probably  the  difficulties  in  the  Cabinet  were  greater 
than  those  in  Parliament.  We  must  however  remember  several 
circumstances  which  are  referred  to  very  briefly  or  not  at  all  in 
the  ‘  Leeds  Memoranda.’ 

Firstly,  there  arrived  at  Whitehall  on  March  27  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Auckland  at  The  Hague,  stating  that  the  Prussian 
Government  had  very  recently  discovered  the  unreality  of 
Bischoffswerder’s  assurances  about  the  good-will  of  the  Viennese 
Court,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  collecting  magazines  as  if 
for  war. 

Secondly,  on  that  same  day  news  came  from  Francis  Drake, 
British  envoy  at  Copenhagen,  that  the  all-powerful  Danish 
Minister,  Count  Bernstorff,  had  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Czarina  would  accept  some  modifications  of  the  Prusso- 
British  terms,  and  that  Denmark  would  willingly  act  as  inter¬ 
mediary  in  discussions  on  this  subject.  Bernstorff  significantly 
suggested  that  the  Empress  might  accede  to  such  a  proposal  as 
that  Oczakoff  should  be  razed  and  never  rebuilt,  the  whole 
district  up  to  the  Dniester  being  left  waste.  Ewart’s  letter  to 
Jackson  proves  that  these  suggestions  made  a  great  impression 
on  Pitt.  It  is  singular  that  the  last  of  them  coincided  with  that 
offered  by  Ewart  himself.  If  we  look  forward  a  few  days,  we 
find  that  on  April  20  Pitt  drew  up  instructions  for  Ewart  (who 
was  about  to  return  to  Berlin),  in  the  course  of  which  he  used 
these  words  respecting  the  Danish  proposals.  They  furnish 

‘  an  opening  not  unfavourable  for  the  adoption  of  some  middle 
term,  and  this  the  rather  as,  since  the  delivery  of  those  notes,  some 
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circumstances  have  appeared  which  seem  to  render  it  almost  certain 
that  the  suggestions  there  contained,  though  stated  only  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  Court  of  Denmark,  have  originated  at  Petersburg, 
and  that  Count  Bernstorff  had  the  authority  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  mentioning  them  as  likely  to  be  adopted  there.’ 

He  added  that  Spain  was  offering  her  good  offices  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  disputes  in  the  East,  and  might  consent  to  join  in  a 
guarantee  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions.  The  Duke  of  Leeds 
differed  sharply  from  Pitt  as  to  the  worth  of  the  Danish  offer, 
and  declined  to  sign  despatches  drawn  up  on  April  15  and  16 
which  replaced  those  sent  off  on  March  27.  Grenville  therefore 
signed  them,  by  the  permission  of  the  King.  After  five  days  of 
uncertainty  the  Duke  resigned  office,  which  at  once  was  taken 
by  Grenville. 

Nevertheless,  Pitt  was  resolved  to  put  a  bold  front  on  affairs, 
and  the  instructions  which  he  and  Grenville  drew  up  and  signed 
on  April  26  for  Fawkener,  a  special  envoy  to  St.  Petersburg,  were 
firm  in  tone.  Fawkener  was  directed  to  concert  a  plan  of  action 
with  Ewart,  now  again  at  Berlin,  conformably  to  the  desires  of 
that  Court,  so  far  as  was  possible.  Further,  if  the  Russian 
Government  declined  to  recede  from  its  former  demand  for  the 
unconditional  cession  by  Turkey  of  all  the  land  up  to  the  Dniester, 
he  was  to  leave  St.  Petersburg  forthwith.  As  regards  the  modi¬ 
fications  on  that  demand,  Grenville  continued  as  follows  : 

‘  The  three  principal  cases  of  modification,  short  of  the  whole  of 
your  proposal,  which  may  probably  come  in  question,  arc  as  follows  ; 

*  (1)  TTiat  the  whole  district  in  question,  including  the  east  bank 
of  the  Dniester,  should  be  made  neutral  ground,  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
of  uninhabited  country  between  the  frontiers  of  the  two  Powers. 

‘  (2)  That  the  whole  district  as  above  described  should  be  ceded 
to  Russia,  but  with  the  restriction  of  her  demolishing  Oczakow  and 
establishing  no  towns  or  fortresses  within  the  district,  and  its 
remaining  uninhabited. 

‘  (3)  That  the  cession  should  be  confined  to  some  other  boundary 
short  of  the  Dniester,  so  that  the  Empress  should  acquire  the 
district  so  ceded,  with  the  restriction  only  of  demolishing  the  fort 
of  Oczakow  and  of  not  building  other  fortresses  within  the  distriet, 
or  even  without  any  restrictions  on  that  subject. 

‘  Of  these  arrangements  his  Majesty  would  prefer  the  first,  and 
he  would  consider  either  that  or  the  second  as  being,  on  the  whole, 
sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  which  he  has  in  view 
under  the  present  circumstances,  and  you  are  therefore  authorised 
on  either  of  these  grounds  to  proceed  without  delay,  jointly  with 
Mr.  Whitworth,  to  the  signature  of  such  a  convention  as  is  after¬ 
wards  described,  in  concert  with  the  Minister  of  Prussia  and  also 
VOL.  CCXI.  NO.  CCCC.XXXI.  U 
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with  the  Minister  of  the  States  General,  if  he  should  be  instructed 
to  the  same  effect. 

‘  If  neither  of  the  two  first  can  be  obtained,  his  Majesty  would  not 
object  to  your  ultimately  signing  a  convention  as  above  on  the 
ground  of  the  third  arrangement,  supposing  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
concur  in  it.  But  this  is  not  to  be  done  until  you  are  informed 
how  far  the  Emperor  may,  in  consequence  of  tlie  communications 
already  made  to  him,*  be  disposed  to  support  the  ideas  by  the 
allies  to  the  extent  of  either  of  the  two  first  arrangements  above 
mentioned  ;  and,  if  this  should  be  the  case,  you  will  not  conclude  on 
the  third  ground  until  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
what  effect  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor’s  disposition  may  have 
in  inducing  the  Court  of  Petersburg  to  comply  with  his  wishes  and 
those  of  the  allies.  .  .  .’ 

These  instructions  did  not  involve  a  surrender  to  Catharine  II., 
or  anything  derogatory  to  Prussia’s  interests.  In  fact,  seeing 
that  Pitt  was  now  aware  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  Court 
of  Berlin,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  still  consented  to  risk  a  conflict 
with  Russia.  Certainly  the  change  of  front  was  far  from  being 
as  sudden  and  humiliating  as  Sorel  and  other  historians  have 
represented.  Frederick  Wilham  showed  no  annoyance,  but 
accorded  a  gracious  reception  to  the  special  envoy,  Fawkener, 
oji  May  11.  Strange  to  say,  the  monarch  decided  in  favour  of 
the  third  of  the  alternatives  cited  above,  which  Pitt  and  Gren¬ 
ville  thought  the  least  desirable.  ^Vs  for  Hertzberg,  he  welcomed 
the  prospect  of  peace,  doubtless  because  it  kept  open  the  door 
for  the  acquisition  of  Danzig  and  Thorn  by  a  secret  bargain  with 
Russia.  The  chief  regret  manifested  at  Berlin  arose  from  the 
refusal  of  the  Court  of  London  to  send  a  fleet  either  to  the  Baltic 
or  the  Black  Sea.  Prussia  could  justly  complain  that  this 
omission  infringed  the  secret  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of 
August  13,  1788. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  allies  might  have  won  the  game  at 
St.  Petersburg  provided  that  Hertzberg  played  his  part  honour¬ 
ably  and  Leopold  11.  observed  the  Reichenbach  terms.  Neither 
of  these  conditions  held  good.  Prussian  pohcy  wore  a  double 
front,  petulant  towards  Pitt,  cringing  towards  Catharine  ;  and 
Leopold,  though  smiling  graciously  on  the  special  envoy,  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  allowed,  or  perhaps  encouraged,  his  Chancellor  to 
bully  the  Turks  during  the  long  negotiations  at  Sistova,  and  to 
send  to  the  Czarina  secret  oft'ers  of  help.  Equally  disconcerting, 
though  probably  less  serious,  was  the  opposition  which  Fawkener 

*  Lord  Elgin  proceeded  on  a  mission  to  him  while  in  Italy.  For 
details  see  Vivenot,  ‘  Kaiserpolitik  Oesterreichs,’  vol.  i.  pp.  120-37, 
172— b. 
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encountered  at  8t.  Petersburg  from  Sir  Robert  Adair,  an  emissary 
of  the  Whig  Opposition.  It  would  extend  this  article  too  far  to 
describe  this  singular  ‘  mission,’  which  was  probably  suggested 
and  prepared  by  Voronzolf  at  London,  and  was  certainly  utihsed 
by  Catharine  with  a  skill  and  irony  peculiarly  her  own.  By 
emphasising  the  divisions  of  opinion  in  England,  and  by  working 
on  the  desires  of  Hertzberg  for  Pohsh  land,  she  succeeded  in 
whittling  down  the  demands  of  the  allies,  until  Fawkener  and 
^V^litworth  were  fain  to  accept  a  convention  which  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  Catharine  over  all  the  land  up  to  the  Dniester, 
provided  that  she  did  not  obstruct  the  navigation  of  that  river 
(July  20).  These  terms  found  a  place  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
treaty  signed  at  Jassy  in  January  1792. 

Some  disgust  was  expressed  by  Prussian  politicians  at  the 
weakness  of  British  diplomacy ;  and  this  was  loudly  echoed  by 
the  Whigs  in  England.  But,  considering  the  constant  successes 
of  the  Russian  arms  on  the  Danube  and  in  Georgia,  no  better 
terms  could  have  been  obtained  save  by  a  general  w'ar.  Harris 
(now  Baron  Malmesbury)  noted  the  characteristic  of  ( Catharine 
to  adhere  at  all  costs  to  her  resolve,  even  though  it  was  the  off¬ 
spring  of  caprice ;  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  triumph,  she  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  restore  the  most  substantial  part  of  her 
conquests. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  more  surprising  that  Pitt  responded  to  the 
Prussian  appeal  which  reached  Whitehall  on  March  20  than  that  he 
assented  to  certain  modifications  in  the  demands  of  the  allies  on 
Russia.  Before  that  day  he  had  proofs  of  the  untrustworthiness 
of  Prussian  policy  ;  others  came  to  hand  on  March  27  ;  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Danish  offer  of  mediation  would  have  been  an 
act  unworthy  a  great  peace  Minister.  The  later  collapse  at 
St.  Petersburg  was  due  to  the  unsoundness  of  Prussian  policy,  to 
the  duplicity  of  the  Viennese  Court,  and  to  the  factious  opposition 
of  the  Whigs  and  their  repr^entant  en  mission,  Adair.  At  one 
[)oint  only  did  Pitt  and  Grenville  show  weakness — namely,  in  not 
sending  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic.  That  act,  though  it  would  have 
aroused  a  furious  clamour  in  England,  would  perhaps  have 
lowered  Catharine’s  tone.  Certainly  it  would  have  appeased 
Prussia. 

As  it  was,  the  Court  of  Berlin  had  some  ground  for  asserting 
that  British  help  never  could  be  relied  upon.  The  Dutch  were 
still  less  serviceable.  And  thus  the  crisis  of  1791  revealed  the 
divergence  of  interests  between  the  peace-loving  maritime 
States  and  an  expansive  military  State,  which  saw  in  every 
complication  a  means  of  rounding  off  its  ragged  eastern  frontier. 
The  alliance  resulted  largely  from  Pitt’s  fear  of  a  French  war  of 
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revenge.  It  fell  to  pieces  now  that  France  aroused  lust  of 
conquest,  not  fear.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Frederick 
Wilham  as  well  as  the  Hapsburgs  looked  on  that  democratic 
State  as  fair  prey.  The  insults  to  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette  during,  and  after,  the  flight  to  Varennes  furnished  a 
specious  cause  for  a  union  of  the  two  German  Powers  with  a 
view  to  intervention  in  France.  Catharine  and  Gustavus  skil¬ 
fully  furthered  these  projects ;  and  thus  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1791  the  orientation  of  Continental  politics  which 
set  in  strongly  four  years  earlier,  when  Turkey  attacked  Russia, 
underwent  a  sharp  reversal  owing  to  the  incoming  of  a  new 
motif— the  antagonism  of  royalism  and  democracy.  To  the 
schemes  of  a  monarchist  crusade  Pitt  gave  not  the  slightest 
countenance ;  and  the  perception  of  Frederick  William  and  his 
advisers  that  England  would  not  support  the  hoped-for  promenade 
to  the  Seine,  still  less  the  schemes  already  maturing  against  re¬ 
formed  Poland,  furnished  the  last  and  weightiest  reason  for  the 
collapse  of  an  alliance  which  in  the  previous  year  had  given  laws 
to  Europe. 
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Art.  IV.— MOLlftRE. 

1,  Moliere.  By  Leon  H.  Vincent.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 

and  Co.  1902. 

2.  The  Life  of  Moliere.  By  Henry  M.  Trollope.  London : 

Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  1905. 

.3.  Moliere.  By  Sir  Frank  T.  Marzials.  London :  George 
Bell  and  Co.  1900. 

4.  Moliere :  a  Biography.  By  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor.  New 
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5.  Moliere  et  le  Theatre  Espagnol.  Par  E.  Martinenche. 

Paris  :  Hachette  et  Cie.  1900. 

0.  Moliere  and  his  Times.  By  Karl  Mantzius.  London  : 
Duckworth  and  Co.  1900. 

7.  Moliere.  Par  EuokNE  Rigal.  Paris :  Hachette  et  Cie.  1908. 
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Tt  is  now  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  since  Moliere  died  ; 

and  yet  the  interest  in  him  was  never  more  widespread  than 
it  is  to-day.  Here  are  eight  books  about  him  published  within 
the  last  seven  years,  one  by  a  Dane,  three  by  Frenchmen,  two 
by  Englishmen,  and  two  by  Americans.  Only  a  score  of  years 
ago  there  was  a  monthly  periodical,  ‘  Le  Molieriste,’  devoted 
wholly  to  the  study  of  his  works.  Indefatigable  research  in 
France  has  added  much  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
greatest  comic  dramatist  of  modern  times.  A  host  of  minor 
discoveries  have  given  us  more  certain  information  as  to  the 
facts  of  his  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  work.  It  is  now 
unlikely  that  any  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  his  career  will  be  possible  to  the  next  generation  than  we  can 
ourselves  now  pretend  to.  We  have  the  full  outline  of  Moliere’s 
history  and  we  have  an  abundant  elucidation  of  his  plays.  We 
are  now  in  a  po.sition  to  weigh  his  works,  to  estimate  the  man 
himself,  and  to  come  to  a  conclusion  about  him  likely  to  be 
altered  only  a  little  in  the  next  half-century. 

We  can  now  ask  ourselves  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  We 
can  put  him  in  his  place  as  a  representative  of  his  race  and  of 
his  time.  We  can  seek  to  estimate  the  final  value  of  his  comedies 
and  to  set  forth  their  influence  in  the  later  developement  of  the 
drama.  In  so  doing  we  can  find  profit  in  these  more  recent 
studies,  and  more  particularly  in  the  most  recent  elaborate 
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critical  l)iography  in  two  volumes  by  M.  Eugdnc  Rigal,  a  scholar 
who  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  students  of  the  history  of  French 
dramatic  literature. 

In  an  early  page  of  his  biography  of  Schiller  Carlyle  asserts 
that  ‘  it  would  be  interesting  to  discover  by  what  gifts  and  by 
‘  what  employment  of  them  he  reached  the  eminence  on  which 
‘  we  now  .see  him  ;  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  intellectual  and 
‘  moral  culture  ;  to  gather  from  his  life  and  works  some  picture 
‘  of  himself.’  The  Scotch  critic  believes  that  ‘  it  would  at  once 
‘  instruct  and  gratify  us  if  we  could  understand  him  thoroughly, 
‘  could  transport  ounselves  into  his  circumstances,  outward  and 
‘  inward,  could  see  as  he  saw  and  feel  as  he  felt.’  And  the 
biographer  points  out  the  difficulties  of  his  task.  ‘  Such  men  as 
‘  he  are  misunderstood  by  their  daily  companions,  much  more 
‘  by  the  distant  observer,  who  gleans  his  information  from  scanty 
‘  records.’  And  finally  Carlyle  calls  attention  to  the  added 
difficulty  due  to  the  haze  of  a  foreign  language,  of  foreign 
manners,  and  modes  of  thinking  strange  to  us,  a  haze,  which 
‘  confuses  and  obscures  the  light,  often  magnifying  what  is 
‘  trivial,  softening  what  is  rude,  and  sometimes  hiding  or 
‘  distorting  what  is  beautiful.’ 

If  Carlyle  was  conscious  of  these  disadvantages,  when  he 
wrote  only  a  scant  half-century  after  Schiller’s  death,  how 
much  larger  must  they  loom  before  any  one  who  undertakes  to 
deal  with  Moliere  almost  three  centuries  after  his  birth  ?  And 
yet  there  is  fascination  in  the  resolute  grapple  with  difficulty, 
in  the  effort  to  see  the  man  as  he  really  was,  to  seize  his  character 
as  it  reveals  itself  to  us,  and  to  estimate  his  art.  The  task  is 
irresistibly  alluring  even  if  the  result  cannot  be  completely 
satisfactory.  Moreover,  any  attempt  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
the  artist  who  has  left  us  a  gallery  of  pictures  of  the  society  in 
which  he  moved  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  delicate 
criticism,  of  that  discrimination,  indeed,  which  ‘  dwells  less  on 
‘  the  final  balance  of  good  and  evil  than  on  the  first  innate  con- 
‘  ditions  of  temperament,’  as  Lord  Morley  has  defined  it,  and 
which  considers  carefully  ‘  the  fixed  limitations  of  opportunity 
‘  and  the  complex  interplay  of  the  two.’ 

In  psychologic  analysis  of  this  exquisite  precision  no  one 
has  ever  surpassed  Sainte-Beuve ;  and  he  took  occasion  more 
than  once  to  declare  his  method.  When  he  sat  himself  down 
before  an  author  to  discover  the  secret  of  character  and  to 
penetrate  to  the  soul  of  his  subject,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  draw¬ 
ing  up  an  interrogatory.  He  asked  a  series  of  questions  as  to 
the  writer’s  race,  his  time,  his  family,  his  father  and  mother, 
bis  first  group  of  friends  and  his  later  associates — since  a  man 
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is  ever  known  by  the  company  he  keeps.  Then  the  critic  pushed 
the  inquiry  further  and  sought  to  discover  what  were  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  author’s  career.  How  about  his  health  ? 
Was  he  rich  or  poor  ?  What  was  his  attitude  toward  money  ? 
llow  did  he  live  ?  What  were  his  relations  with  women  ?  What 
was  his  dominating  passion  ?  What  were  his  religious  views, 
and  what  was  his  philosophy  ?  And  it  was  only  when  he  had 
held  this  inquest  that  Sainte-Beuve  felt  himself  fully  prepared 
to  begin  his  criticism. 

Even  though  the  scrutiny  may  not  have  been  pushed  to  its 
uttermost  limits  the  answers  to  most  of  the  questions  which 
Sainte-Beuve  would  have  asked  about  Moliere  will  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  his  biography.  Moliere  was  born  in  Paris  ;  his 
family  was  well-to-do ;  he  saw  the  opening  glories  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  his  health  was  never  good  ;  he  made  money  and 
he  spent  it  freely,  living  largely  and  having  an  open  hand  ;  he 
had  a  gift  for  friendship  and  he  was  fortunate  in  his  friends ; 
he  was  unhappily  married  ;  he  died  when  he  was  only  fifty-one, 
and  when  he  may  not  yet  have  revealed  his  full  power.  These 
are  the  fundamental  facts  which  must  serve  to  elucidate  his 
character  ;  and  about  them  there  can  be  no  dispute.  But  there 
are  not  a  few  other  aspects  of  the  man,  other  characteristic  facts 
which  call  for  further  consideration — his  attitude  toward  religion, 
for  one,  and  for  another,  his  position  as  a  representative  of  his 
race  and  of  his  time. 

Moliere’s  philosophy  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  Rabelais  and 
Montaigne  ;  and,  although  not  so  relaxed,  it  is  not  really  remote 
from  that  of  La  Fontaine.  It  is  easy-going  and  tolerant ;  it 
does  not  expect  too  much  from  mankind  ;  yet  it  makes  the  best 
of  humanity  as  this  happens  to  be.  Here  it  parts  company  from 
the  philosophy  of  Pascal  and  of  Bossuet,  and  even  of  Racine, 
which  is  severe,  austere  and  narrow,  almost  as  rigorous  for 
themselves  as  for  others.  Moliere  has  not  a  little  of  the  richness 
of  Rabelais’  humour,  though  he  lacks  the  earlier  writer’s  over¬ 
flowing  vitality ;  and  beneath  the  humour  of  both  there  is  deep 
observation  and  ripe  reflection.  They  did  their  own  thinking 
in  their  own  fashion  ;  and  they  were  bold  enough  in  reasoning, 
even  if  they  felt  it  needful  to  be  cautious  in  expression.  Moliere 
has  also  his  full  share  of  the  sceptical  optimism  which  charac¬ 
terises  Montaigne,  who  also  loved  sincerity  and  abominated 
falsity  and  treachery. 

Considered  by  itself  the  philosophy  of  Moliere  is  like  his 
morality  and  his  religion  ;  it  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  vague  or  dreamy  or  mystic ;  it  is  practical,  even  if  it  has  a 
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flavour  of  epicureanism  rather  than  of  stoicism.  It  is  not 
nourished  on  abstractions ;  it  clings  to  the  concrete  facts,  inter¬ 
preting  them,  no  doubt,  but  also  controlled  by  them.  It  is  not 
unlike  the  eminently  uninspired  philosophy  of  Franklin,  service¬ 
able  enough  for  everyday  use,  but  not  sustaining  in  the  darker 
crises  of  existence.  It  leads  Moliere  to  take  human  nature  as  he 
finds  it,  not  expecting  too  much  and  not  unduly  disappointed 
when  men  and  women  do  not  come  up  even  to  his  modest  expec¬ 
tations.  It  does  not  prevent  his  warning  his  fellows  of  the 
danger  of  selfishness  and  of  hypocrisy  ;  neither  does  it  stimulate 
him  with  high  hope  that  his  caution  will  be  heeded  by  many  of 
those  who  hear  him.  It  never  awakens  him  to  wrath  against 
mankind  at  large  and  to  harsh  contempt  for  the  human  race  as 
a  whole.  It  helps  him  to  laugh  out  loud  rather  than  to  weep 
or  to  scold.  It  is  kindly  and  not  uncharitable.  It  prevents  him 
from  idealising  humanity,  and  it  helps  him  to  keep  his  grip  on 
reality,  on  things  as  they  are. 

Moliere  had  little  aptitude  for  metaphysical  speculation. 
His  philosophy  is  not  spiritualised  ;  rather  is  it  like  his  religion, 
distinctly  terrestrial.  Things  celestial  did  not  easily  attract 
him  ;  and  the  circle  of  his  interests  was  contained  in  this  world. 
To  say  this  is  to  say  that  he  was  not  religious  by  temperament, 
and  that  his  morality  was  but  little  touched  with  emotion. 
Here  again  he  recalls  Montaigne,  whose  influence  on  him  is 
visible  at  every  stage  of  his  intellectual  developement.  Both  of 
them  accept  the  church  as  they  chance  to  find  it,  taking  it  as  a 
matter  of  government,  and  little  concerned  with  its  mysteries. 
There  is  no  hypocrisy  in  their  conforming  to  its  minimum 
requirement ;  nor  is  there  in  this  any  sacrifice  of  conviction 
since  a  deeply  rooted  religious  conviction  was  as  conspicuously 
lacking  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

Neither  of  them  cared  to  take  thought  about  the  matter,  not 
holding  any  doctrine  or  dogma  important  enough  to  quarrel 
about  or  even  to  reward  argument.  When  religious  disputes 
ran  high,  Montaigne  and  Molidre  passed  by  on  the  other  side, 
not  tempted  even  to  look  on  at  the  faction  fight.  So  long  as 
a  man  kept  peace  with  the  church  and  did  what  it  demanded, 
he  was  free  to  have  his  own  opinions,  although  he  had  better 
keep  these  to  himself.  Perhaps  Moliere  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  have  opinions  of  his  own  about  religion,  although  wo 
may  doubt  whether  he  would  have  actually  approved  the  dogma 
of  the  fall  of  man,  any  more  than  Montaigne  really  believed  in 
any  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  He  took  his  religion  not  exactly 
on  faith  but  by  tradition.  He  received  it  as  a  convention  of 
society.  Passionate  as  he  might  be,  he  was  not  sentimental 
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and  not  emotional ;  and  he  could  work  his  own  code  of  morality 
and  expound  his  vision  of  life  without  bothering  his  head  any 
more  about  its  spirituality  than  about  its  materiality.  In  other 
words  his  religion  was  not  exactly  personal ;  it  was  social. 

There  is  a  far  closer  resemblance  between  Moliere  and  those 
conforming  sceptics,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  than  there  is 
between  him  and  the  profoundly  religious  Pascal,  whose  ‘  Pro- 
‘  vincial  Letters  ’  undoubtedly  broadened  the  scope  of  Moliere’s 
larger  comedies.  But  Moliere  has  his  point  of  contact  with 
Pascal  in  that  they  both  submit  themselves  to  the  government 
of  pure  reason,  whereas  religion  demands  an  element  of  poetry, 
if  that  word  may  serve  to  designate  something  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  define.  This  poetic  element  of  religion  was  lacking  in 
Pascal,  humble  as  was  his  piety.  Perhaps  we  can  see  more 
clearly  into  Moliere  when  we  recall  what  Sainte-Bcuve  has 
written  about  Pascal,  who  had  ‘  a  mind  logical,  geometric, 
‘  anxious  as  to  causes,  fine,  clear,  eloquent,’  and  who  therefore 
‘  represents  the  perfection  of  human  understanding  in  what  this 
‘  understanding  has  that  is  most  definite,  most  distinct,  most 
‘  detached  in  its  relation  to  the  universe.’  Moliere  is  not  Pascal, 
of  course  ;  in  many  ways  he  is  the  diametric  opposite  of  Pascal ; 
yet  not  a  little  of  this  characterisation  of  Pascal  is  applicable 
also  to  Moliere,  whose  mind  was  also  logical,  lucid,  and  eloquent 
and  whose  understanding  was  definite  and  distinct. 

Danger  besets  every  attempt  to  pack  a  composite  race  into 
any  single  formula ;  and  yet  manifest  and  manifold  exceptions 
may  not  invalidate  a  general  definition,  if  only  that  has  been 
guardedly  drawn  up.  The  inhabitants  of  different  countries 
differ  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  even  if  it  is  not  easy,  to  indicate 
the  deeper  lines  of  cleavage  between  two  nationalities.  The 
French  are  like  the  Greeks  of  old  in  their  regard  for  reason  and 
in  their  reliance  on  intelligence  as  though  it  was  sufficient  for 
all  things.  They  are  like  the  Latins,  whose  traditions  they  have 
inherited,  in  their  respect  for  order  and  for  proportion,  even  at 
the  expense  of  an  artificial  sharpness  of  outline,  and  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  certain  hardness  which  is  evident  enough  in  spite 
of  their  attitude  of  sympathetic  compreh.ension.  They  are 
like  the  Celts,  who  contributed  so  large  an  element  to  their 
population,  in  their  social  attributes,  in  their  irresistible  desire 
to  stand  well  with  their  fellows,  in  their  facility  of  speech,  in 
their  ease  and  their  gaiety,  in  their  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
and  their  light-hearted  mockerv'. 

They  are  unlike  the  Germans  in  that  they  lack  the  aptitude 
for  philosophical  speculation,  preferring  what  is  clear  and 
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precise  to  what  is  obscurely  suggestive ;  they  have  also  less 
lyric  gift  than  the  Germans,  less  dreamy  sentiment.  And  they 
are  also  free  from  the  excessive  individualism  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  with  its  impatience  of  authority  and  its  insistent 
demand  for  freedom.  Perhaps  this  is  because  they  have  less 
essential  energy,  which  characterizes  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
and  which  often  expresses  itself  in  imagination.  And  as  they 
do  not  possess  this,  they  do  not  greatly  value  it,  preferring  the 
qualities  they  have  in  its  stead.  As  Nisard  put  it  admirably,  in 
France  ‘  reason,  which  is  the  common  bond  of  all  men,  is  more 
‘  highly  esteemed  than  imagination,  which  disperses  them  and 
‘  isolates  them.’  This  is  why  the  French  are  superior  to  all 
other  modern  races  in  their  mastery  of  prose,  which  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  reason  and  of  social  intercourse.  This  is  why  they  are 
less  likely  to  excel  in  the  loftier  regions  of  poetry,  which  demands 
rather  the  isolating  imagination. 

Here  also  we  can  find  the  explanation  why  the  French  have 
surpassed  all  other  peoples  in  comedy,  which  is  the  picture  of 
society  and  which  must  be  a  product  of  the  intelligence  ;  while 
their  tragedy,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  department  of 
all  their  literature,  is  not  universally  acceptable,  and  is  indeed 
completely  satisfactory  only  to  the  French  themselves.  ‘  Such 
‘  is  this  race,’  said  one  of  the  acutest  of  French  critics,  Taine, 
who  had  also  a  wide  outlook  over  the  other  nations,  ‘  such  is 
‘  this  race,  the  most  Attic  of  the  moderns,  less  poetic  than  the 
‘  ancient,  but  as  keen,  with  a  mind  exquisite  rather  than  great, 
‘  endowed  rather  with  taste  than  with  genius,  sensual  but  with- 
‘  out  grossness  or  excessive  ardour,  not  moral  but  sociable  and 
‘  gentle,  not  reflective  but  capable  of  grasping  ideas,  and  all 
‘  ideas,  even  the  highest,  in  spite  of  their  mockery  and  their 
‘  gaiety.’ 

When  Taine  wrote  this  he  had  in  mind  La  Fontaine,  whom 
he  put  forward  as  the  embodiment  of  racial  characteristics. 
But  La  Fontaine  seems  a  little  too  narrow  in  his  vision  and  a 
little  too  restricted  in  his  productivity  to  be  received  as  an 
acceptable  representative  in  literature  of  the  national  type. 
Moliere  is  a  larger  figure  and  fitter  for  this  pre-eminence.  We 
find  in  him  the  characteristics  of  the  stock  more  boldly  displayed. 
He  stands  forward  as  the  chief  figure  in  all  French  literature, 
not  only  because  of  his  ample  genius,  which  causes  his  work 
to  transcend  the  boundaries  of  a  single  language  and  to  attain 
the  universal,  but  because  in  him  better  than  in  any  other  French 
author  do  we  find  the  permanent  and  essential  qualities  of  the 
French  race  summed  up  and  condensed  once  for  all. 

As  La  Fontaine  is  too  limited  in  his  scope  to  withstand  com- 
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parison  with  Moliere,  so  Rabelais  is  too  medieval  and  Montaigne 
too  sceptical  in  his  curiosity.  Pascal  is  too  religious,  and 
Voltaire  is  too  cynical  and  disintegrating.  Victor  Hugo  is  too 
Teutonic  and  too  individual ;  and  Balzac  is  too  confused  and 
too  metallic.  Better  than  any  of  them  does  Moliere  express  the 
complexity  of  the  national  type.  In  his  works  we  cannot  help 
discovering  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  French  :  the  play  of  wit, 
the  sense  of  humour,  the  keen  intelligence,  the  reasoning  faculty, 
the  subtle  insight  into  character,  and  the  social  instinct.  And 
whatever  we  may  fail  to  find  in  his  writings,  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  able  to  perceive  often  in  the  other  authors  of  his  language. 
Moliere  is  the  foremost  figure  of  all  French  literature,  as  Dante 
and  Cervantes  and  Shakspere  are  the  chiefs  in  their  several 
tongues. 

‘  Order  and  clearness,  logic  and  precision,  severity  of  composi- 
‘  tion  and  finish  of  style,’  these,  so  Brunetiere  declares,  were 
ever  the  ideals  of  French  writers ;  and  never  were  these  ideals 
more  deliberately  sought  and  more  often  attained  than  during 
the  classical  period,  which  almost  coincides  with  the  life  of 
Louis  XIV.  We  are  wont  to  look  upon  Boileau  as  the  exponent 
of  the  classical  theories  ;  but  when  he  codified  the  rules  of 
literary  art  he  was  only  setting  in  array  the  scattered  precepts 
already  accepted  in  the  practice  of  his  elder  contemporaries. 
He  did  not  descend  from  the  mountain  with  a  new  revelation, 
carrying  the  tables  of  the  law  in  his  hand. 

The  classical  theory,  as  Boileau  maintained  it,  was  partly  the 
result  of  the  French  acceptance  of  the  principles  worked  out 
by  the  Italian  critics  of  the  Renaissance,  who  deduced  from 
Aristotle  the  doctrine  of  the  three  unities  and  the  separation 
of  the  comic  and  the  tragic.  But  it  was  modified  by  the  social 
instinct  of  the  French  themselves  and  by  their  desire  for  simplicity 
of  construction  and.Jforr?clarity  of  treatment.  It  imposed  on  all 
writers  the  duty  of  thinking  about  their  readers  as  well  as  about 
themselves,  and  of  so  presenting  what  they  had  to  say  that  it 
might  be  most  readily  received.  They  were  expected  to  shun 
eccentricity,  exaggeration,  and  awkwardness,  and  to  avoid 
overt  individuality.  They  were  to  keep  to  the  middle  of  the 
road,  not  straying  from  the  beaten  path.  They  were  expected 
to  appeal,  if  not  to  the  average  man,  at  least  to  the  general 
reader,  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  derived  from  his  general 
reading  a  common  fund  of  knowledge  and  a  common  stock  of 
ideas.  This  led  them  to  generalise,  to  seek  the  typical,  and  to 
deal  with  their  theme  broadly  and  boldly  in  its  larger  aspects, 
not  delaying  long  over  individual  peculiarities. 
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Moliere  is  the  chief  figure  of  all  French  literature  and  especially 
of  this  classical  period  ;  he  holds  this  position  not  only  because 
he  happened  to  live  under  Louis  XIV.  and  because  he  painted 
the  society  of  that  period,  not  only  because  he  was  the  most 
affluent  genius  of  the  era,  but  also  because  he  accepted  the 
classical  theory  and  conformed  his  practice  to  it  and  found 
himself  at  ease  within  it.  Corneille  yielded  to  it  a  little  un¬ 
willingly  and  kept  chafing  against  its  bonds ;  and  Racine, 
whose  range  is  far  narrower,  is  really  a  disciple  of  Moliere, 
artfully  applpng  to  tragedy  the  method  which  Moliere  had 
exemplified  in  comedy.  Racine  is  the  result  of  the  rigid  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  French  classical  dogmas,  and  he  is  therefore  most 
fully  appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen.  He  lacks  breadth  of 
appeal ;  and  he  has  never  won  wide  acceptance  outside  of 
France.  Corneille  finds  more  admirers  in  other  countries, 
partly  because  he  is  not  really  in  sympathy  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  classicists.  He  is  a  Norman,  with  an  almost 
Teutonic  individualism  ;  and  he  delights  in  the  stark  assertion 
of  the  human  will,  which  stiffens  his  drama,  no  doubt,  but  which 
appears  sometimes  to  be  almost  anarchistic  when  contrasted 
with  the  uniform  acceptance  of  the  social  bond,  as  we  see  this 
in  Racine  and  in  Moliere. 

It  is  the  better  aspects  of  the  classical  period  that  Moliere 
represents,  not  its  excesses  or  its  weaknesses.  He  avoids  the 
stately  artificiality  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  period  and 
which  disappoints  us  in  the  architecture  of  Versailles,  for  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  he  never  relaxes  into  the  empty  grandiloquence 
discoverable  occasionally  even  in  Corneille.  He  is  natural 
always ;  he  neither  soars  too  high  nor  sinks  too  low ;  he  keeps 
his  audience  in  mind,  and  he  manages  to  express  himself  fully 
while  he  is  delighting  them.  The  drama  must  be  the  most  social 
of  the  arts,  not  to  say  the  most  democratic.  It  has  been  called 
‘  a  function  of  the  crowd  ’ ;  and  it  is  necessarily  the  art  which 
must  make  the  broadest  appeal  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  that  the  doctrine  of  the  theorists  of  classicism 
was  most  directly  applied  to  the  drama.  The  Abbe  d’Aubignac 
had  published  his  treatise  on  dramatic  art  a  year  before  Moliere’s 
return  to  Paris ;  and  while  Moliere’s  practical  sense  as  a  play¬ 
wright  prevented  his  blind  adhesion  to  the  rules  as  the  theorists 
proclaimed  them,  and  while  he  asserted  again  and  again  that 
the  chief  rule  of  all  was  to  give  pleasure — ^an  assertion  made 
also  more  than  once  by  both  Corneille  and  Racine — he  never 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  theorists,  and  indeed  defended 
himself  against  the  charge  that  he  had  violated  these  ‘  rules.’ 
Even  if  he  did  not  care  about  them  very  much,  he  conformed 
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to  them,  except  in  ‘  Don  Juan,’  where  his  Spanish  story  required 
a  departure  from  the  unity  of  place. 

At  bottom,  Moliere,  like  Shakspere,  cared  little  for  any 
dramatic  theories.  Those  which  he  took  occasion  to  express 
are  the  result  of  his  own  methods.  His  methods  conditioned 
his  theories,  and  his  theories  did  not  control  his  methods.  iSs  a 
result,  his  theories  and  his  methods  were  in  accord  ;  and  he  is 
never  caught  in  contradiction  with  himself — as  Zola  is,  for 
example,  declaiming  in  favour  of  naturalism,  while  working,  if 
not  romantically,  at  least  epically.  As  it  happened  by  good 
fortune,  the  principles  of  dramatic  art  proclaimed  by  the  critics 
of  his  own  time  suited  Moliere’s  genius,  and  perhaps  even  aided 
its  full  expansion.  His  composition  is  lucid,  logical,  serried ;  and 
it  may  be  that  we  do  not  at  first  perceive  his  richness  in  ideas, 
because  they  are  presented  so  clearly  and  so  unpretentiously. 
His  plays  are  swift  in  movement  and  sharp  in  outline.  There 
is  never  any  hesitancy  or  confusion.  He  knows  in  advance 
what  he  is  going  to  do  ;  and  he  does  it  with  the  unerring  certainty 
of  a  mathematical  demonstration. 

He  accepts  the  unity  of  action,  the  unity  of  place,  and  the 
unity  of  time  ;  he  gives  us  a  simple  story,  acted  out  in  one  place 
and  within  twenty-four  hours ;  and  he  adds  to  these  three  the 
unity  of  character.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  said  rather  that 
the  unity  of  character  is  the  direct  result  of  the  unity  of  time, 
since  a  human  being  cannot  greatly  change  within  the  space  of 
a  single  day.  He  presents  his  chief  characters  with  logical 
completeness,  making  them  coherent  and  self-explanatory.  They 
are  never  inconsistent  or  self-contradictory.  We  are  never  left 
in  doubt  as  to  the  aim  and  as  to  the  motives  of  Alceste,  as  we 
may  be  as  to  those  of  Hamlet.  His  psychology,  deep  as  it  is 
and  searching,  is  also  simple.  Although  all  his  great  characters 
are  individual  as  well  as  typical,  he  tends  toward  the  type — 
which  was  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  the  classicists.  Harpagon 
is  a  recognizable  human  being,  of  course,  but  he  is  also  the 
embodiment  of  avarice  itself ;  and  here  is  where  Harpagon 
differs  from  Grandet,  who  is  not  at  all  typical  but  absolutely 
individual. 

The  gap  that  yawns  between  classicism  and  realism  is  most 
evident  when  we  compare  Balzac’s  concrete  presentation  of 
his  characters  with  the  abstract  methods  of  Moliere :  Balzac 
relates  his  figures  to  their  backgrounds  ;  Moliere  generalizes  and 
avoids  the  specific.  His  persons  in  his  plays  are  known  to  us 
only  as  they  appear  in  these  plays.  There  are  few  details  of 
contemporary  life  to  be  gleaned  in  Moliere,  where  there  is  a  rich 
harvest  in  Balzac — details  about  trade  and  money,  about  educa- 
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tion  and  heredity.  There  are  in  Moliere  very  few  indications 
even  of  the  social  condition  of  the  characters.  Who  is  Alceste, 
for  example,  and  what  is  his  position  in  society  ?  These  things 
we  may  infer,  if  we  choose,  but  we  are  not  specifically  informed 
by  the  dramatist.  Who  is  Tartuffe,  and  where  did  he  come 
from  ?  What  have  been  his  earlier  adventures  ?  Orgon  has 
only  a  label  for  a  name,  although  his  mother  is  Madame  Pernelle. 
In  all  Moliere’s  comedies  M.  Jourdain  is  the  only  leading  character 
who  has  really  a  name.  And  this  is  quite  in  accord  with  the 
classical  theory,  which  approved  of  an  abstract  presentation 
and  which  shunned  the  concrete  as  too  personal  and  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  generalized.  Yet  his  willing  acceptance  of  this  principle 
of  the  classicists  does  not  loosen  Moliere’s  grip  of  reality.  He 
may  choose  to  present  his  characters  in  a  different  fashion,  but 
they  do  not  yield  to  Balzac’s  in  their  actuality,  in  their  vitality. 

There  may  be  a  hint  of  hardness  now  and  then  in  Moliere, 
for  his  intellect  controlled  his  emotions  ;  but  there  is  no  bitter¬ 
ness,  no  trace  of  the  acerbity  we  cannot  help  finding  in  Beau¬ 
marchais.  Moliere  saw  only  the  glorious  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  a  beloved  king,  whereas  Beaumarchais  beheld  the  exposed 
shame  of  a  degraded  and  degrading  monarchy  tottering  to  its 
fall.  We  do  not  catch  in  Moliere’s  comedies  that  note  of  revolt 
which  rings  through  the  satiric  plays  of  Beaumarchais ;  nor  is 
there  any  exhibition  by  Moliere  of  the  sophistry  of  Rousseau 
or  the  cynicism  of  Diderot.  He  had  no  hatreds,  except  that 
he  desperately  despised  pretenders  of  all  sorts.  He  was  too 
gentle  and  too  kindly  for  any  detestation  of  individuals.  He 
was  not  vindictive,  even  toward  Racine,  who  had  played  him  a 
mean  trick.  He  was  generous  in  temper  as  well  as  liberal  with 
money.  Grimarest  derived  from  Baron  more  than  one  anecdote 
setting  forth  Moliere’s  open-handedness  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
charity. 

Even  if  a  little  disenchanted,  Moliere  had  no  grudge  against 
humanity.  He  was  companionable,  and  he  joyed  in  gathering 
his  friends  about  him.  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine  were  habitual 
guests  of  the  country  house  he  had  at  Auteuil  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life.  ^In  their  society  he  found  relief  from  his  abiding 
melancholy — that  melancholy  which  often  accompanies  the 
broadest  humour.  Aristophanes  may  have  been  without  it,  to 
his  loss  ;  but  Cervantes  had  it  for  a  certainty  des[)ite  his  maiily 
fortitude  ;  and  Swift  was  possessed  by  it.  They  had  all  of  them 
command  over  the  springs  of  laughter ;  they  could  all  be  gay 
with  a  hearty  expansion  and  with  irresistible  comic  force ;  but 
none  the  less  they  had  their  days  of  depression.  Life  did  not 
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always  wear  its  most  amusing  aspects  in  Moliere’s  eyes.  The 
deeper  he  saw  into  the  meanness  of  mankind,  into  its  pettiness 
and  its  selfishness,  the  harder  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  keep 
always  to  the  tone  of  comedy.  But  he  never  let  any  vision  of 
the  darker  vices  of  humanity  obscure  his  outlook  on  life.  He 
retained  his  optimism  to  the  end  ;  and  he  never  lost  his  belief  in 
nature. 

It  is  in  this  trust  in  nature,  when  nature  is  controlled  by 
reason,  that  we  can  find  the  clue  to  Moliere’s  philosophy.  It  is 
this  regard  for  what  is  natural  which  urges  him  on  to  expose 
pretension  and  affectation  and  hypocrisy.  It  explains  his 
attack  on  the  prcciemes,  on  the  physicians,  and  on  the  bigots. 
Above  all  else  he  cherishes  sincerity  and  simplicity — especially 
sincerity  in  men  and  simplicity  in  women.  It  is  his  regard  for 
nature  again  which  leads  him  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  young  lovers 
in  his  plays  when  their  natural  mating  is  opposed  by  a  parental 
selfishness  which  is  unnatural  in  his  eyes.  He  seems  to  hold  that 
every  one  of  us  has  a  natural  right  to  his  or  her  share  of  happiness 
and  even  of  pleasure,  and  that  this  natural  right  is  limited  only 
by  the  rights  of  others. 

His  morality  is  not  religious  but  social.  He  was  a  self- 
controlled  man,  as  his  whole  life  proves  ;  and  he  had  neither 
time  nor  health  for  dissipation.  But  there  was  nothing  ascetic 
in  his  sobriety.  He  had  no  longing  for  renunciation  or  for  self- 
sacrifice  for  its  own  sake  :  these  were  Christian  virtues  that  he 
did  not  understand  or  appreciate.  Probably  these  appeared  to 
him  out  of  nature  and  therefore  not  to  be  cultivated.  It  is  a  very 
mundane  morality,  this  of  Moliere’s  ;  and  it  has  its  obvious 
inadequacy.  Yet  it  served  his  purpose.  At  bottom,  he  had 
himself  a  character  of  transparent  simplicity  and  of  unalterable 
sincerity.  He  was  in  no  way  self-conscious,  self-centred,  or 
egotistic. 

It  may  be  because  his  morality  is  rather  earthy  than  ethereal 
that  he  has  found  little  favour  with  women.  He  is  too  direct, 
too  keen-eyed,  and  too  plain-spoken  to  please  them  greatly. 
He  appears  to  them  lacking  in  passion  and  in  poetry.  Certainly 
he  fails  to  idealise  them,  and  they  resent  this,  finding  his  comedies 
without  that  which  delights  them  and  flatters  them  in  Shak- 
spere’s  plays.  Shakspere  has  heroines  in  plenty,  even  if  he 
has  few  heroes  ;  Moliere  has  not  even  heroes.  He  writes  for  men 
who  know  life  and  who  want  to  know  it  better,  and  not  for 
women  who  prefer  to  ignore  it.  His  plays  are  meant  for  men  who 
relish  reality,  and  not  for  women,  who  are  delighted  rather  with 
romance.  He  appeals  to  the  manly  love  of  veracity,  even  if  it 
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is  harsh  or  brutal,  not  to  the  womanly  shrinking  from  revelation 
of  the  truth,  even  if  they  cannot  deny  it. 

It  is  a  fact  also  that  women  do  not  greatly  care  for  any  of  the 
bolder  humorists,  not  even  for  Shakspere  when  he  is  at  his 
richest  and  broadest,  as  in  FalstafE,  for  instance.  They  draw 
back  from  the  hearty  animality  of  it,  the  healthy  grossness, 
which  is  a  necessary  element  of  large  genius  and  which  we  can 
discover  in  Luther  and  Franklin  and  Lincoln,  as  well  as  in 
Shakspere  and  Moliere.  Women  like  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
this  lower  aspect  of  our  common  humanity,  and  they  see  no 
reason  why  attention  should  be  called  to  it.  They  really  prefer 
the  unhealthy  and  feeble  idealism  of  Shelley  and  of  Poe,  which 
seeks  to  soar  above  the  soil  and  which  only  too  often  falls  into  the 
mire.  Even  when  humour  is  not  free  and  penetrating,  women 
cannot  help  preferring  a  more  pathetic  treatment  of  life.  They 
would  rather  weep  than  laugh.  And  there  are  no  tears  in 
Moliere,  but  only  the  true  comedy  of  mankind,  with  the  mirth 
that  clears  the  air  and  helps  us  to  live  our  lives  in  this  world. 
His  is  an  antiseptic  humour.  As  Goethe  said,  ‘  Moliere  is  a 
‘  genuine  man ;  there  is  nothing  distorted  about  him.  He 
‘  chastened  men  by  drawing  them  just  as  they  are.’ 

Moliere  was  only  fifty-one  when  he  died,  and  all  except  two  of 
his  thirty  plays  had  been  written  in  the  final  fourteen  years  of 
his  life.  From  1659  to  1673  there  was  no  single  year  in  which  he 
did  not  produce  at  least  one  play,  and  there  were  four  years  in 
which  he  brought  out  three  pieces  within  the  twelvemonth.  In 
all  but  one  of  these  plays  he  acted  himself,  and  he  also  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  company.  He  had  need  to  be  both  fertile  and 
facile  in  these  later  years,  when  the  demands  on  him  were  incessant 
and  imperative.  Fortunately  for  him  he  had  served  a  long 
apprenticeship  in  the  provinces,  solving  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
of  play-making  and  amassing  a  store  of  observations  of  human 
nature.  When  at  last  he  was  able  to  return  to  the  capital,  his 
genius  ripened  swiftly.  The  dramatists  have  usually  begun  to 
produce  plays  when  they  were  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  novelists,  who  have  often  flowered  late  in  life. 
Moliere,  however,  was  forty-two  when  he  wrote  ‘  Tartuffe,’ 
forty-three  when  he  followed  it  with  ‘  Don  Juan,’  forty-four  when 
he  brought  forth  the  ‘  Misanthrope,’  and  fifty  when  he  made  fun 
of  the  ‘  Femmes  Savantes.’  Perhaps  a  part  of  the  deeper 
insight  and  the  wider  vision  of  these  masterpieces  of  comedy  is 
due  to  the  relative  maturity  of  their  author  when  he  composed 
them. 

As  we  consider  the  strict  succession  of  his  comedies  we  can 
trace  the  steady  growth  of  his  power  as  a  dramatist.  In  the  very 
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earliest  of  his  plays  we  meet  with  his  characteristic  gaiety, 
animation,  and  swiftness.  He  is  already  a  master  of  the  craft  of 
play-making ;  he  has  achieved  constructive  skill  and  he  has 
attained  to  unerring  certainty  of  execution.  But  his  humour 
then  is  not  so  rich  as  it  revealed  itself  in  the  later  plays  ;  it  is 
more  or  less  external  in  these  earlier  pieces,  arising  more  from 
deliberate  ingenuity  of  artificial  situation  than  from  piercing 
observation  of  fife  and  character.  Indeed,  in  the  ‘  Etourdi,’  for 
example,  our  interest  is  aroused  mainly  by  the  situation  and 
scarcely  at  all  by  the  characters,  who  are  little  more  than  profile 
figures,  created  to  carry  out  the  plot. 

Then  as  he  slowly  gains  confidence  in  himself,  and  as  he 
steadily  wins  authority  with  the  public,  he  puts  more  and  more 
human  nature  into  his  comedies,  and  he  relies  less  and  less  on  the 
easier  and  more  mechanical  effects  of  equivoke  and  surprise. 
Yet  he  advances  very  cautiously  indeed,  desirous  of  carrying  his 
audiences  along  with  him  and  unwilling  ever  to  disconcert  them 
by  too  rapid  a  stride  forward.  The  ‘  Ecole  des  Femmes  ’  is 
already  a  comedy  of  manners,  but  it  is  still  a  comedy  of  intrigue  ; 
it  has  a  thesis  and  it  contains  a  moral,  but  its  form  is  that  of  the 
familiar  comedy-of-masks.  Not  until  he  produced  ‘  Tartuffe  ’ 
did  he  emancipate  himself  completely  from  this  convenient 
Italian  form,  with  its  single  scene  in  the  open  square,  where 
anybody  may  meet  anybody  else  as  the  story  shall  require. 
When  he  composed  ‘  Tartuffe  ’  he  perfected  a  new  formula  of  his 
own,  fit  for  all  the  higher  efforts  of  his  comic  genius,  used  by  him 
again  in  the  ‘  Misanthrope  ’  and  in  the  ‘  Femmes  Savantes,’  and 
now  accepted  by  every  writer  of  comedy  in  every  modern 
language. 

Yet,  even  after  he  had  gone  forward  to  high  comedy,  he  never 
shrank  from  going  back  to  low  comedy,  for  he  was  master  of 
both,  and  he  needed  both  to  express  himself  completely.  Even 
in  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  hfe,  in  the  ‘  Fourberies  de  Scapin,’ 
he  utilised  again  the  framework  of  the  comedy-of-masks,  which 
he  knew  to  be  widely  and  abidingly  popular  with  the  Parisian 
playgoers.  The  later  plays  on  this  Italian  model  are  only 
superficially  like  the  earlier,  as  we  can  see  plainly  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  ‘  Fourberies  de  Scapin  ’  with  the  ‘  Etourdi,’  a  comparison 
which  easily  estabUshes  Moliere’s  constant  progress  as  a  comic 
playwright.  In  both  pieces  the  situations  are  brisk,  lively  and 
ingenious  ;  but  the  earlier  play  is  dependent  solely  on  these 
situations,  while  the  later  play  is  carried  by  its  characters, 
who  are  far  more  solidly  and  amply  conceived  than  those  that 
figure  in  its  more  primitive  predecessor.  Here  once  more  there 
is  a  Shaksperian  parallel ;  the  English  dramatist  willingly 
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descended  to  farce  again  when  he  put  together  ‘  The  Merry  Wives 
‘  of  Windsor,’  after  he  had  risen  to  the  more  delicate  comedy  of 
the  ‘  Merchant  of  Venice.’  And  the  ‘  Merry  Wives,’  it  may  be 
noted  also,  farce  as  it  must  be  called,  is  peopled  with  characters 
recognisably  human  and  far  more  real  than  those  in  ‘  Love’s 
‘  Labour’s  Lost,’  wherein  the  resolution  to  be  clever  is  quite  as 
obvious  as  in  the  ‘  Etourdi,’  and  the  humour  quite  as  external. 

Although  Moliere,  in  more  than  half  of  his  comic  plays,  chose 
to  avail  himself  of  the  formula  of  the  comedy-of-masks,  assured 
of  its  attractiveness  to  the  public  and  satisfied  to  use  it  as  a 
means  of  calling  forth  hearty  laughter,  he  was  in  fact  remarkably 
proUfic  in  the  invention  of  new  dramatic  forms.  In  ‘  Tartuffe  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Femmes  Savantes  ’  he  has  left  us  the  model  of  high 
comedy.  In  the  ‘  Facheux  ’  he  contrived  the  first  ‘  protean 
‘  play,’  in  which  an  actor  can  appear  in  several  parts  in  swift 
succession.  In  the  ‘  Critique  de  I’Ecole  des  Femmes  ’  he  ventured 
on  a  literary  criticism  in  dialogue,  a  daring  feat  never  before 
attempted.  In  the  ‘  Impromptu  de  Versailles  ’  he  took  the 
audience  behind  the  curtain  and  made  a  play  out  of  a  rehearsal, 
anticipating  Buckingham  and  Sheridan.  In  the  ‘  Manage 
‘  Force  ’  he  hit  on  the  fit  method  for  making  a  comedy-ballet. 
In  ‘  Psyche  ’  he  anticipated  grand  opera  with  all  its  sustaining 
spectacular  effects.  In  the  ‘  Misanthrope  ’  and  the  ‘  Avare  ’  he 
created  the  comedy  of  character,  which  was  to  have  a  long  life  in 
the  French  theatre.  And  in  a  host  of  other  pieces  he  has  left  us 
interesting  variants  of  the  comedy  of  intrigue  and  of  the  comedy 
of  manners. 

That  he  was  able  to  do  these  things  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  only  a  dramatic  author  but  also  a  theatrical 
manager.  The  demands  of  the  manager  must  always  condition 
the  work  of  the  author.  However  Moliere  might  aspire  as  a 
poet,  he  rarely  allowed  his  ambition  as  an  author  to  interfere  with 
his  duty  to  the  company  he  directed.  He  kept  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  public,  and  when  it  failed  to  approve  what  he  had 
given  it,  he  never  hesitated  to  retrace  his  steps  and  to  give  it  what 
he  knew  by  experience  it  was  certain  to  approve.  If  the  play¬ 
goers  of  Paris  would  not  accept  a  heroic  comedy  like  ‘  Don 
‘  Garcie,’  with  him  in  the  heroic  part,  he  never  again  repeated  the 
attempt.  Jf  the  ‘  Misanthrope,’  the  play  of  his  predilection, 
proved  to  be  too  bare  of  story  to  win  wide  popularity,  he  took 
the  warning  to  heart  and  sustained  the  ‘  Femmes  Savantes  ’  by  a 
plot  more  likely  to  arrest  attention  and  to  win  sympathy. 

Like  every  other  great  dramatic  poet,  he  composed  his  plays 
not  for  the  readers  of  posterity  but  for  the  audiences  of  his  own 
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time.  He  intended  them,  not  for  perusal  but  for  performance 
by  actors,  in  a  theatre  and  before  an  audience,  and  therefore  he 
fitted  his  characters  to  the  actors  who  were  going  to  impersonate 
them,  he  adjusted  his  plots  to  the  playhouse  wherein  they  were 
to  be  exhibited,  and  he  kept  in  mind  always  the  preferences  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  spectators  before  whom  his  plays  were  to  be 
acted,  whether  at  court  or  in  the  capital. 

Probably  he  did  not  do  these  things  any  more  consciously  than 
Shakspere,  but  unfortunately  we  know  far  less  about  the 
company  of  the  Globe  in  London  than  we  know  about  the 
company  at  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris.  If  Hamlet,  who  is 
‘  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,’  is  also  ‘  fat  and 
‘  scant  of  breath,’  we  may  surmise  that  this  is  only  because 
Burbage  was  beginning  to  put  on  flesh.  If  Orgon  in  the  ‘  Malade 
‘  Imaginaire  ’  has  a  cough,  we  know  that  this  was  because  Moliere 
wrote  the  part  for  himself,  after  his  own  cough  had  become 
troublesome.  If  Tartuffe  is  plump  and  well-favoured,  this  may 
be  partly  because  the  character  was  composed  for  Du  Croisy.  if 
La  Fleche  in  the  ‘  Avare  ’  limps  we  can  discover  the  reason  in  the 
fact  that  his  part  was  written  for  Moliere’s  brother-in-law,  Bejart, 
who  was  lame.  If  the  Toinette  of  the  ‘  Malade  Imaginaire  ’  and 
the  Nicole  of  the  ‘  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ’  have  less  authority 
than  the  Dorine  of  ‘  Tartuffe,’  and  a  more  infectious  gaiety, 
although  the  three  characters  are  otherwise  very  much  alike,  we 
can  explain  this  easily  enough  when  we  remember  that  Dorine 
was  written  for  Madeleine  Bejart,  who  had  played  many  a  leading 
part  in  tragedy,  whereby  she  had  gained  breadth  and  weight,  and 
that  her  successor.  Mademoiselle  Beauval,  for  whom  Nicole  and 
Toinette  were  composed,  was  a  younger  woman  of  less  experience 
but  with  a  spontaneous  laugh  and  the  gift  of  bubbling  gaiety. 

We  can  gauge  the  range  of  Moliere’s  own  art  as  an  actor  when 
we  recall  that  he  was  unfailingly  successful  in  the  chief  comic 
characters  of  a  large  majority  of  his  own  plays.  He  did  not 
appear  as  Tartuffe  or  as  Don  Juan,  but  he  did  impersonate 
Alceste,  Orgon  and  Argan,  Mascarille,  Sganarelle  and  Scapin. 
We  can  also  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  very  remarkable  ability  of 
his  wife  as  an  actress  when  we  call  the  roll  of  the  important  parts 
with  which  she  was  entrusted  and  in  which  she  was  completely 
successful,  according  to  all  contemporary  criticism.  She  had 
youth  and  charm,  even  if  not  acknowledged  beauty ;  but  these 
qualities  alone  would  not  equip  her  for  the  performance  of 
characters  as  various  and  as  difficult  in  their  several  degrees  as 
the  two  Ang^liques  in  ‘  Georges  Dandin  ’  and  the  ‘  Malade 
‘  Imaginaire,’  as  Elmire  and  C61imene  and  Henriette.  We  can 
be  sure  that  her  husband  would  never  have  written  these  parts 
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for  her  if  he  had  not  seen  in  her  a  capacity  to  play  them 
brilliantly. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  author  was  his  own  stage-manager 
and  that  he  insisted  on  educating  all  the  company  to  speak  his 
lines  and  to  personate  his  characters  exactly  as  he  intended.  It 
is  probable  that  he  did  not  spare  himself  in  the  trouble  he  took  in 
the  training  of  his  wife,  in  explaining  his  desires  and  in  suggesting 
readings  and  gestures  and  business.  But  she  must  have  had  the 
native  gift  or  all  this  would  have  availed  Uttle.  Mrs.  Siddons  is 
known  to  have  profited  by  many  an  invaluable  suggestion  from 
her  able  and  scholarly  brother,  John  Phihp  Kemble  ;  and  Rachel 
did  her  best  only  after  she  had  had  the  benefit  of  Samson’s  advice. 
But  without  these  extraneous  aids  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Rachel 
would  have  won  to  the  front  in  their  profession,  and  so  would 
Armande  Bejart,  even  though  she  had  the  path  made  smooth 
before  her  by  the  genius  of  her  husband. 

In  certain  of  Moliere’s  earliest  pieces  the  performers  are  so 
closely  identified  with  the  parts  they  impersonated  that  the 
characters  are  called  by  the  actual  names  or  stage-names  of  the 
actors  themselves — Gros-Rene  in  the  ‘  Depit  Amoureux  ’  and 
Jodelet,  La  Grange  and  Du  Croisy  in  the  ‘  Precieuses  Ridicules.’ 
And  in  this  last  play  the  two  pretentious  young  women  who 
have  come  up  from  the  provinces  are  known  only  as  Madelon 
and  Cathos.  Brunetiere  thinks  that  these  names  are  significant 
in  themselves,  as  Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  called  Catherine 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  Madeleine.  But  this  ingenious 
suggestion  loses  most  of  its  point  when  we  remind  ourselves 
that  the  two  girls  were  played  by  Madeleine  Bejart  and  Catherine 
de  Brie. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  commentator  that, 
although  Moliere  presents  many  fathers,  he  scarcely  ever  intro¬ 
duces  a  mother,  and  that  he  gives  us  no  single  portrayal  of 
maternal  love,  in  spite  of  the  unusual  strength  in  France  of  the 
bond  between  mother  and  child.  We  can  account  for  this 
omission  by  recalling  the  fact  that  Moliere’s  own  mother  had 
died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  put 
into  his  plays  a  sentiment  he  had  not  witnessed  at  first  hand. 
This  explanation  may  be  valid  ;  but  another  will  present  itself 
to  any  one  who  considers  closely  the  absolute  certainty  with 
which  the  dramatist  always  adjusts  his  comedies  to  the  company 
for  which  they  were  composed.  Moliere’s  plays  never  contain 
any  character  for  whom  there  was  not  a  fit  performer  already 
attached  to  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  he  never  burdened  the 
treasury  of  the  theatre  with  the  cost  of  a  special  engagement. 
Now,  there  was  no  ‘  old  woman  ’  in  the  company,  and  the 
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occasional  elderly  female  whom  Moliere  brings  on  the  stage  is 
always  so  vigorously  drawn  that  she  can  be  played  by  a  man. 
Madame  Pernelle,  Madame  Jourdain  and  Philaminte  were  each 
of  them  originally  impersonated  by  a  male  actor,  capable  enough 
of  depicting  the  humorous  peculiarities  of  these  characters,  but 
probably  not  competent  to  suggest  the  tenderer  sentiment  of 
motherhood. 

Moliere’s  comedies  are  not  more  consistently  fitted  to  his 
own  comedians  than  they  are  to  the  actual  stage  of  the  theatre 
for  which  they  were  composed.  Even  the  more  or  less  spec¬ 
tacular  comedy-ballet,  prepared  for  the  king  and  the  court,  were 
most  of  them  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  brought  out  at 
the  Palais  Royal  with  little  loss  of  effect.  The  French  comedians 
shared  this  theatre  with  the  Italian  comedians,  and  quite 
possibly  the  two  companies  had  a  common  stock  of  scenery, 
t'ertiiinly  Moliere  is  constantly  employing  the  traditional  set  of 
Italian  comic  drama,  inherited,  it  may  be,  from  the  Latins,  or 
else  derived  from  the  permanent  scenery  that  Palladio  built 
upon  the  stage  in  his  theatre  at  Vicenza.  This  open  square,  with 
its  separate  houses  for  the  several  characters  and  with  its  streets 
branching  off  so  that  the  persons  of  the  piece  might  play  hide 
and  seek  on  occasion,  was  a  most  convenient  set  for  the  action 
of  a  comedy  of  intrigue.  It  had  the  further  advantage  that  it 
enabled  the  playwright  to  conform  to  the  unity  of  place  by 
massing  together  in  a  single  spot  the  residences  of  all  the  cha¬ 
racters.  We  find  this  set  in  more  than  a  third  of  Molierc’s 
pieces. 

In  another  third  of  his  plays,  including  all  the  larger  and  more 
elevated  comedies,  the  scene  is  an  interior  which  serves  for  all  the 
acts.  In  only  two  or  three  comedies  does  Moliere  allow  himself 
to  violate  the  unity  of  place  ;  and  there  are  changes  of  scene 
only  in  the  more  or  less  spectacular  pieces — ‘  Don  Juan  ’  and 
‘  Psyche.’  We  need  to  bear  in  mind  always  that  in  Moliere’s 
theatre,  as  in  Shakspere’s,  spectators  were  permitted  to  have 
seats  on  the  stage  itself,  well  down  in  front.  At  the  Globe  in 
London  these  playgoers  had  to  provide  themselves  with  stools, 
which  they  procured  behind  the  arras  before  they  came  forward, 
whereas  at  the  Palais  Royal  they  were  placed  on  benches  that  ran 
back  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  curtain.  The  presence  of 
these  spectators  on  the  stage,  hidden  from  the  audience  when  the 
curtain  fell,  but  able  to  see  whatever  went  on  behind  it,  de¬ 
prived  Moliere  of  the  modern  playwriter’s  privilege  of  ending 
the  act  with  a  tableau.  At  the  Palais  Royal,  as  at  the  Globe, 
all  the  characters  had  to  make  their  exits  before  the  end  of  the 
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act.  Indeed,  this  emptying  of  the  stage  was  the  conventional 
signal  that  the  act  was  over. 

With  a  part  of  the  audience  sitting  in  full  view  and  with  the 
important  episodes  always  acted  well  forward  and  between  these 
rows  of  spectators,  the  dramatist  could  not  aim  at  the  pictorial 
etiects  which  the  more  modern  playwright  has  at  his  command  in 
our  latter-day  theatres.  As  the  stage  was  only  dimly  lighted,  the 
acting  had  to  take  place  remote  from  the  scenery,  and  the 
dramatist  could  not  relate  his  characters  to  their  background. 
He  could  make  only  occasional  and  limited  use  of  properties  or  of 
furnitiue.  His  characters  had  to  stand,  or  at  least  he  provided 
seats  for  them  only  when  this  is  absolutely  demanded  by  the 
action,  as  in  the  interview  between  Elmire  and  Tartuffe,  when 
she  sits  by  the  side  of  the  table  under  which  Orgon  has  concealed 
himself. 

This  extreme  simplicity  of  presentation  is  not  imposed  on  the 
modern  stage,  free  of  all  spectators  and  seen  through  the  picture- 
frame  of  the  proscenium.  But  it  had  its  advantages  as  well  as 
its  disadvantages.  For  one  thing,  it  focussed  interest  on  the 
action  itself  and  on  the  characters  who  were  taking  part  in  the 
action.  And,  for  another,  it  has  bestowed  on  the  play  itself  a 
transportability  which  few  modern  pieces  possess,  since  they 
require  a  more  elaborate  scenic  adornment.  A  comedy  of 
Moliore’s  could  be  acted  anywhere  and  anywhen,  almost  without 
preparation.  This  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  he  was 
able  to  present  his  plays  in  private  houses.  It  explains  also 
why  his  comedies  are  now  performed  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
without  alteration,  omission  or  transposition — without  any  of  the 
hacking  and  mangling  which  is  absolutely  imperative  when  one 
of  Shakspere’s  plays  is  presented  in  a  modern  playhouse.  It 
cannot  be  said  too  emphatically  or  too  often  that  the  theatre 
for  which  Shakspere  wrote  was  semi-medieval,  whereas  the 
theatre  for  which  Moliere  wrote  was  essentially  modern,  even  if 
it  did  not  contain  all  the  latest  improvements. 

iShakspere’s  theatre  was  unroofed,  it  was  illuminated  only 
by  daylight,  and  its  stage  had  no  scenery.  Molicre’s  theatre 
was  roofed,  lighted,  and  furnished  with  scenery.  This  is  why 
Shakspere  is  a  most  unfortunate  model  for  all  modern  poets, 
whose  dramas  are  intended  for  performance  in  the  playhouses 
of  to-day.  /doming  after  the  theatre  had  given  up  the  semi- 
medieval  methods  which  still  obtained  when  Corneille  wrote  his 
earlier  plays,  and  after  it  had  taken  on  conditions  not  radically 
different  from  those  which  we  find  in  the  playhouse  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Moliere  was  fortunately  able  to  anticipate 
the  dramatic  form  still  acceptable  after  nearly  three  hundred 
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years.  Indeed,  this  dramatic  form,  devised  by  Moliere  and 
exemplified  in  ‘  Tartuffe,’  is  almost  identical  with  that  employed 
by  Ibsen,  a  later  master  of  dramaturgy,  in  the  ‘  Pillars  of 
‘  Society  ’  and  in  the  ‘  Doll’s  House.’ 

Moliere  did  not  study  his  actors  and  his  theatre  more  per¬ 
sistently  than  he  studied  his  audiences.  He  knew  them  inti¬ 
mately,  and  he  was  one  of  them,  a  Parisian  by  birth  and  breeding  ; 
their  point  of  view  was  his  also  ;  and  he  had  inherited  the  most 
of  their  prejudices  and  preferences.  He  knew  that  they  came 
to  the  Palais  Royal  for  laughter,  first  of  all ;  and  he  rarely  dis¬ 
appointed  them  of  this.  He  was  ever  ready  to  give  them  that 
they  were  seeking,  although  he  often  put  before  them  stronger 
meat  than  they  had  asked  for.  Even  when  he  turned  in  time  to 
themes  not  comic  in  themselves,  he  was  careful  to  present  these 
from  the  most  humorous  standpoint  and  to  lighten  them  and 
brighten  them  with  episodic  characters  and  situations  often 
frankly  farcical.  He  was  glad  to  give  the  contemporary  spec¬ 
tators  again  and  again  the  kind  of  comic  play  that  they  had  most 
enjoyed  ;  and  though  he  might  enrich  this  comedy  of  intrigue 
with  a  deeper  portrayal  of  character,  he  did  not  depart  from  its 
principles.  It  was  by  slow  steps  that  he  ventured  to  advance 
from  the  more  or  less  mechanical  form  of  the  ‘  Etourdi  ’  to  the 
more  significant  comedy  of  the  ‘  Ecole  des  Femmes  ’  and 
‘  Tartuffe.’  To  the  very  end  Moliere  sought  for  laughter  even 
when  he  was  also  striving  to  stimulate  thought. 

‘  Lasting  works  usually  have  pleased  all  classes  in  their  own 
‘  time,’  said  Stedman  in  discussing  Whitman  ;  and  this  shrewd 
saying  is  exemplified  in  the  immediate  and  enduring  popularity 
of  Moliere’s  plays.  The  Parisian  playgoers  supported  his 
theatre  liberally  and  sturdily  even  while  his  enemies  were  shrilly 
protesting.  These  playgoers  knew  what  they  wanted  and  they 
knew  where  to  get  it.  That  they  valued  what  they  were  getting 
as  we  rate  it  to-day,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose.  While 
posterity  now  esteems  Moliere  chiefly  as  a  creator  of  undying 
characters,  his  contemporaries  held  him  in  regard  as  a  humorist, 
as  the  man  who  made  them  laugh  as  an  author  and  at  whom  they 
laughed  as  an  actor.  A  humorist  rarely  receives  recognition  in 
his  lifetime,  still  less  appreciation,  however  popular  he  may  be. 
Rabelais,  for  one,  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  scholar  and  as  a 
physician,  but  contemporary  writers  scarcely  ever  mention  his 
books,  which  probably  seemed  to  them  too  low  and  too  broad  to 
demand  consideration  as  literature.  Cervantes,  for  another, 
survived  to  see  the  public  liking  for  his  great  work  proved  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  pirate  publishers  reprinted  it ;  yet  it 
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was  more  than  a  century  after  his  death  before  the  discovery  was 
made  that  ‘  Don  Quixote  ’  was  more  than  a  narrative  of  comic 
misadventure. 

‘  Humanity  moves  onward  like  an  army,’  so  Renan  wrote  in 
his  youth  ;  ‘  great  men  are  the  scouts  in  advance,  and  the  bulk 
‘  of  the  army  follows,  more  or  less  near  ;  this  is  why  great  men  are 
‘  not  usually  known  in  their  century — they  are  ahead.’  This 
may  be  true  enough  of  the  philosophers  and  of  the  original 
thinkers ;  but  it  can  never  be  true  of  the  dramatists,  since  they 
cannot  risk  themselves  too  far  ahead  of  the  main  body  of  their 
contemporaries.  Probably  no  dramatist  has  ever  been  an 
original  thinker,  in  the  largest  meaning  of  the  term,  just  as  no 
practical  statesman  has  ever  been.  Certainly  Shakspere  and 
Moliere  were  not  original  thinkers,  pioneers  in  speculation,  any 
more  than  Washington  or  Lincoln.  It  was  not  their  function  to 
carry  the  torch  ahead  and  to  lead  the  way  into  unexplored 
regions.  Rather  was  it  their  duty  to  hold  up  a  lantern  so  as  to 
illuminate  the  way  for  the  main  body,  and  to  keep  the  stragglers 
from  stumbling  into  the  wrong  road.  It  is  because  Shakspere 
and  Moliere  were  not  original  thinkers,  but  interpreters  of  the 
eternal  commonplaces  which  cry  aloud  to  be  set  forth  anew  for 
every  generation — it  is  because  they  kept  in  close  contact  with 
humanity,  with  the  men  and  women  of  their  own  time,  that  they 
were  able  both  to  please  their  contemporaries  then  and  to  delight 
us  now.  Human  nature  is  not  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  ;  it  is  only  a  little  transformed  with  the  revolving  centuries. 
Men  are  men,  after  all,  and  once  for  all ;  and  the  portraits  painted 
three  hundred  years  ago  are  recognisable  to-day.  Macbeth  and 
Tartuffe  are  with  us  still ;  their  souls  are  the  same,  even  if 
Macbeth  has  given  up  war  for  finance,  and  Tartuffe  turned  from 
religion  to  politics. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  in  a  measure  to  his  enforced  study  of  the 
public  he  had  to  please  that  Moliere  developed  so  cautiously 
and  tentatively  from  a  writer  of  brisk  farces  into  the  master  of 
high  comedy  ;  and  yet  this  retarded  growth  may  be  ascribed 
rather  to  the  absence  of  any  model  for  his  guidance.  When  he 
began  to  write,  the  comic  drama  of  the  French  was  unreal ;  it 
was  under  the  influence  of  Spanish  extravagance  ;  Scarron’s 
broad  adaptations  were  ahnost  unrelated  to  actual  life  ;  and  if 
there  is  more  observation  and  reflection  in  Corneille’s  comedies, 
there  is  still  not  a  little  artificiality.  Moliere  strives  for  the  real, 
but  he  is  his  own  contemporary,  after  all,  conscious  that  he  has 
only  to  please  these  contemporaries  ;  and  in  the  mere  mechanism 
of  his  plots  he  never  shrinks  from  utilising  the  traditional  artifi- 
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cialities  to  bring  characters  together  or  to  marry  off  a  young 
couple  swiftly  when  the  play  had  to  end  somehow,  so  that  the 
laughing  spectators  might  leave  the  theatre  satisfied  that  all  is 
as  it  should  be. 

In  this  less  important  matter  he  may  be  careless  at  times ; 
but  he  is  never  careless  in  matters  that  count.  There  is  a  clean 
contrast  between  his  occasional  romanticism  in  plot-making 
and  the  eternal  reality  of  his  character-drawing.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  knew  as  well  as  we  do  that  ‘  Georges 
‘  Dandin  ’  ends  where  it  begins,  and  the  ‘  Misanthrope  ’  also. 
When  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  chief  characters 
of  these  two  comedies  and  with  the  contradiction  in  which  they 
have  entangled  themselves,  the  play  may  come  to  an  end,  for  the 
dramatist  has  accomplished  his  purpose  completely.  The  first 
two  acts  of  the  ‘  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ’  are  given  up  to  the 
presentation  to  the  public  of  M.  Jourdain,  and  the  actual  plot 
does  not  emerge  into  sight  until  the  third  act ;  but  this  is  of  small 
consequence,  since  the  story  imports  little  or  nothing  and  the 
central  character  everything.  Moliere  never  scorns  the  niceties 
of  preparation,  when  preparation  is  necessary  to  his  major  pur¬ 
pose.  The  opening  dialogue  of  the  two  sisters  in  the  ‘  Femmes 
‘  Savantes  ’  takes  us  into  the  centre  of  the  action  and  arouses  in  us 
the  liveliest  interest  to  see  the  solution  of  the  dilemma.  Tar- 
tuffe  is  prepared  for  and  made  transparent  long  before  w'e  are 
allowed  to  see  him  in  the  flesh.  Agnes  is  permitted  to  reveal 
herself  completely  the  moment  she  appears.  In  all  this  there 
is  nothing  haphazard,  nothing  left  to  chance.  Moliere  never 
neglects  any  detail  of  construction  which  seems  to  him  of  ‘  the 
‘  essence  of  the  contract.’  And  it  is  in  these  touches  that  he 
displays  his  mastery  of  the  craft  of  play-making. 

Sainte-Beuve  insists  that  Moliere  is  not  merely  a  limner  of 
portraits,  but  a  delineator  of  society  as  a  whole.  He  was  not  a 
miniaturist,  but  a  fresco-painter,  working  boldly,  with  swift 
certainty  of  stroke,  in  the  fashion  he  ascribed  to  Mignard.  He 
depicted  the  social  organisation  of  his  own  time — which  is 
precisely  the  one  thing  that  Shakspere  never  attempted,  except 
casually  in  the  ‘  Merry  Wives.’  His  portrayal  revives  that 
society  before  our  eyes  and  sets  it  again  in  front  of  us  as  it  was 
when  it  unconsciously  posed  to  the  artist.  Beneath  the  con¬ 
temporary,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  the  permanent,  for  he  gives  us 
the  lasting  truth  about  human  nature  as  well  as  the  accidental 
facts  about  his  own  time.  Grandet  is  more  elaborately  drawn 
than  Harpagon,  but  he  is  not  more  veracious,  more  vital,  more 
alive.  The  ‘  Femmes  Savantes  ’  is  at  bottom  as  modern  as  the 
‘  Monde  on  Ton  s’ennuie,’  as  well  as  deeper  and  sincerer. 
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Any  one  of  Moliere’s  greater  comedies  is  a  picture  of  society 
united  by  the  social  bond,  not  rent  asunder  by  overt  individual¬ 
ism  ;  and  therefore  it  is  characteristically  French  in  its  temper. 
There  is  sanity  not  less  than  thorough  workmanship  in  all  these 
larger  comedies ;  and  there  is  dignity  of  purpose  also,  not  mere 
amusement  only  and  unthinking  laughter.  In  the  ‘  Femmes 
‘  Savantes,’  for  example,  the  foolishness  of  the  learned  ladies  is 
shown  to  be  not  altogether  innocent,  since  it  leads  Armande  to 
shun  the  honourable  office  of  wife,  and  since  it  dries  up  the 
natural  affection  of  Philaminte  for  Henriette.  Moliere  delights 
in  dealing  with  the  affectations  and  with  the  passions  that 
destroy  the  family  and  with  the  vices  which  corrode  and  dis¬ 
integrate  society  itself — selfishness  and  self-seeking  and  hypo¬ 
crisy.  In  themselves  these  themes  may  not  be  laughable,  but 
Moliere  manages  to  make  us  laugh  while  he  is  making  us  take 
thought  of  ourselves.  Subjects  which  Balzac  was  to  present 
tragically,  Moliere  contrives  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  comedy, 
thereby  giving  to  comedy  a  wealth  of  meaning  it  had  never  before 
conveyed. 

In  setting  before  us  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  time, 
who  are  human  beings  for  all  time,  Moliere  sometimes  simplifies 
summarily  the  characters  he  is  presenting,  he  sometimes  exag¬ 
gerates  their  essential  characteristics,  and  he  sometimes  does 
both,  not  shrinking  from  caricature,  as  in  the  case  of  B61ise,  in  the 
‘  Femmes  Savantes.’  He  is  willing  enough  to  sharpen  his  outline 
and  to  heighten  his  colour  when  this  seems  to  him  needful ; 
but  this  necessity  is  not  frequent,  and  in  the  most  of  the  larger 
comedies  the  characters  are  presented  without  any  forcing  of 
the  note,  with  only  the  condensation  and  swift  intensity  de¬ 
manded  in  the  theatre,  where  every  minute  is  counted. 

Moliere’s  characters  are  not  only  veracious,  they  are  also 
astonishingly  varied ;  and  his  range  of  observation  is  most  remark¬ 
able.  In  one  play  or  another  he  puts  on  the  stage  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  He  is  the  only  man  of  letters  of  his  time 
who  gives  any  thought  to  the  peasants  ;  he  does  not  often  intro¬ 
duce  them,  but  when  he  did  (as  in  ‘  Don  Juan  ’),  it  is  with 
sympathetic  understanding.  He  is  familiar  also  with  the  male 
and  female  riff-raff  of  the  nether  world  of  dark  intrigue  ;  and  he 
draws  out  of  this  the  sinister  figure  of  Feosine  in  the  ‘  Avare.’ 
If  the  Doranj;e  of  the  ‘  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ’  has  not  yet 
fallen  to  this  lower  level,  he  is  plainly  on  the  downward  path,  in 
spite  of  his  birth  and  his  breeding  and  his  social  pretensions. 

Molidre  is  well  affected  toward  the  court ;  he  sets  the  courtiers 
frequently  on  the  stage ;  and  almost  the  monarch  himself  in 
*  Tartuffe.’  The  chief  figures  in  the  ‘  Misanthrope  ’  all  belong  to 
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the  circle  that  immediately  surrounded  the  throne.  Moliere 
takes  occasion  to  praise  the  good  judgment  of  the  court  and  the 
open-minded  and  unpedantic  criticism  of  men  of  the  world,  who 
gathered  about  the  person  of  the  monarch.  But  he  is  not  dazzled 
by  the  glitter  and  he  is  no  flatterer.  He  holds  the  foolish  marquis 
up  to  ridicule  again  and  again ;  he  exhibits  Dorante  as  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  adventurer,  if  not  yet  a  frank  swindler ;  and  he 
paints  Don  Juan  as  the  boldest  of  villains.  Even  the  petty 
nobles  of  the  provinces  do  not  escape  his  keen  observation  ;  and 
the  two  Sottenvilles,  fitly  mated,  are  immortalised  in  all  their 
superb  self-satisfaction. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  burgher  class  that  he  draws  most  frequently, 
with  the  utmost  intimacy  of  knowledge.  He  brings  before  us 
tradesmen  and  citizens  of  high  and  low  degree,  Orgon  and 
Harpagon,  M.  Jourdain  and  Chrysale,  with  their  wives,  with 
their  sons  and  their  daughters,  and  especially  with  their  servants, 
male  and  female.  When  he  takes  us  into  the  interior  of  a 
French  family  of  the  middle  class  under  Louis  XIV,  nothing 
is  more  characteristic  and  nothing  displays  more  his  unfailing 
felicity  of  observation  than  the  place  in  these  households  which 
is  taken  by  the  maidservants.  Sometimes  the  men-servants  are 
authentic  peasants,  as  in  the  ‘  Ecole  des  Femmes  ’  and  ‘  Georges 
‘  Dandin ;  ’  but  more  often  not.  The  valets  are  a  little  fantastic, 
at  least  there  is  no  denying  that  Mascarille  and  Covielle  and 
Scapin  are  impossible  domestics  in  any  realistic  representation 
of  family  life  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  we  fail  to  find  them  in  the 
simpler  and  more  veracious  comedies.  They  are  survivals  of  the 
cunning  slaves  of  classic  comedy,  or  taken  over  from  the  tradition 
of  the  contemporary  comedy-of-masks. 

The  maidservants,  however,  are  drawn  from  real  life,  caught 
in  the  act.  They  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  variants  of  a  simple 
type,  but  they  are  often  clearly  individualised.  Maitine  is  a 
peasant  girl  and  Nicole  probably  comes  from  the  country, 
whereas  Toinette  and  Dorine  seem  to  be  city-bred.  They  all 
talk  and  they  all  feel  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  family — 
indeed,  almost  as  though  the  family  belonged  to  them.  They 
are  the  confidants  and  the  abettors  of  the  daughters’  love-affairs. 
On  occasion  they  voice  the  sturdy  and  robust  common  sense  of 
the  author  himself.  They  have  a  hearty  humour  and  a  free 
tongue,  quite  impossible  of  toleration  to-day,  when  servants  come 
and  go  and  when  they  are  trained  to  know  their  place  and  not 
to  step  outside  of  it.  They  recall  the  ‘  mammy  ’  of  the  old 
South,  who  mothered  the  whole  brood  of  her  mistress,  who  was 
well  aware  of  her  rights  as  a  member  of  the  family,  and  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  assert  them.  Dorine,  for  one,  although  she  is 
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ready  to  dodge  Orgon’s  box  on  the  ear,  feels  herself  a  privileged 
character,  saying  her  say  boldly,  and  contradicting  her  master, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  she  is  a  fixture  in  the  family.  She 
had  rooted  herself  in  the  household  when  Orgon’s  first  wife  was 
yet  alive  ;  and  after  the  mother’s  death  she  it  was  who  brought 
up  Valere  and  Mariane. 

A  literary  masterpiece  often  derives  much  of  its  greatness 
from  the  fact  that  we  can  find  in  it  much  more  than  the  author 
deliberately  put  there.  We  read  into  it  a  deeper  meaning  than 
he  intended  ;  and  this  is  no  betrayal,  since  he  is  one  of  the  supreme 
masters  of  his  art,  only  because  he  was  able  to  build  ‘  better 
‘  than  he  knew.’  The  little  sapling  that  the  author  planted 
and  tended  during  his  own  brief  life  strikes  down  deep  roots  after 
his  death  and  grows  into  a  branching  tree  whose  lofty  stature 
he  never  foresaw.  We  now  discover  in  Moliere,  as  in  Shak- 
spere,  much  that  would  greatly  surprise  them.  They  wrote  for 
the  stage  of  their  own  day,  for  their  immediate  contemporaries, 
giving  no  thought  to  the  generations  that  were  to  come  after. 
Yet  posterity  is  glad  to  appreciate  and  to  analyse  in  the  study 
to-day  what  they  meant  only  for  the  stage  of  long  ago.  They 
pleased  the  crowd  of  their  own  times  and  still  they  delight  the 
scholars,  the  men  of  affairs  and  the  plain  people  also,  both  in  the 
theatre  and  in  the  library. 

Moliere  is  like  Shakspere,  once  more,  in  that  his  plays  have 
never  lost  their  popularity  in  the  playhouse  except  for  a  brief 
season  now  and  again.  Critical  theories  might  come  and  go, 
but  Moliere’s  comedies  retained  their  firm  hold  on  the  playgoing 
public.  They  have  been  continuously  acted  by  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise,  the  company  of  comedians  which  can  pride  itself 
on  its  direct  descent  from  the  little  group  of  actors  whom  Moliere 
brought  back  to  the  capital  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  and 
which  still  cherishes  loyally  the  traditions  inherited  from  its 
founder.  Not  only  at  this  unparalleled  national  theatre  have 
Moliere’s  plays  continued  to  attract  unfailing  audiences,  but  also 
in  playhouses  of  less  pretensions.  They  have  retained  their 
power  to  please  the  unlettered  public  in  Paris  and  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  even  when  inadequately  performed  by  strolling  actors  of 
inferior  training.  They  are  still,  as  they  have  always  been,  the 
plays  in  whic^  the  ambitious  young  actor  strives  to  prove  him¬ 
self.  Their  appeal  has  been  potent  with  the  plain  people  who 
go  to  the  theatre  unthinkingly  for  the  special  pleasure  to  be  hatl 
there,  and  there  only  ;  and  it  has  been  as  indisputable  upon  the 
keenest  judges  of  men  and  letters. 

One  of  the  truest  tests  of  a  great  writer  is  to  call  the  roll  of 
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his  admirers  and  of  his  disparagers,  of  his  friends  and  of  his 
foes.  And  this  trial  Moliere  withstands  triumphantly  now  and 
always.  In  his  own  day  he  was  best  appreciated  by  Boileau  and 
by  La  Fontaine ;  and  in  every  generation  since  then  he  has 
l)een  beloved  by  those  whose  affection  was  best  worth  having 
— by  Goethe  and  by  Fielding,  by  Scott  and  by  Sainte-Beuve. 
Goethe,  for  example,  declares,  ‘  I  have  known  and  loved  Moliere 
‘  from  my  youth,  and  I  have  learnt  from  him  during  my  whole 
‘  life.’  And  Sainte-Beuve  asserts  that  to  love  Moliere,  ‘  to  love 
‘  him  sincerely  is  to  have  a  guarantee  against  many  a  defect  and 
‘  many  a  fault ;  it  is  to  be  antipathetic  to  all  pedantry,  all  artifi- 
‘  ciality  of  style,  all  affectation  of  language  ;  it  is  to  love  common- 
‘  sense  in  others  as  well  as  in  yourself ;  it  is  to  be  assured  against 
‘  the  dangers  either  of  over-estimating  our  common  humanity 
‘  or  of  under-estimating  it ;  it  is  to  be  cured  for  ever  of  fanaticism 
‘  and  intolerance.’  Moliere’s  enemies  are  as  honourable  to  him 
as  his  admirers ;  they  are  the  fanatics  and  the  pedants — 
Rousseau,  for  one,  and  Schlegel,  for  another.  Goethe  is 
characteristically  shrewd  when  he  asserts  that  Schlegel  felt 
that  if  he  had  been  a  contemporary  of  Moliere,  he  might  have 
been  pilloried  alongside  of  Trissotin. 

^Vhile  the  broadest  critics  of  every  tongue  have  been  abundant 
in  praise,  the  dramatists  of  all  countries  have  paid  the  sincere 
flattery  of  imitation.  In  France,  Regnard  and  Marivaux  and 
Beaumarchais  all  derive  from  Moliere  ;  they  all  find  inspiration 
in  the  study  of  his  comedies  ;  and  they  are  all  contained  in  germ 
in  him.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Augier  and  Labiche  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  In  England  he  was  imitated  while  he  was 
yet  alive  by  Dryden ;  and  in  its  form,  if  not  in  its  spirit,  the 
comedy  of  Wycherley  and  of  Congreve  is  taken  from  the  comedy 
of  Moliere.  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  are  his  pupils,  perhaps 
more  or  less  unconscious  of  the  fact.  He  was  the  model  for 
Ilolberg  in  the  north  and  for  Goldoni  in  the  south  ;  and  Lessing, 
even  if  a  little  unsympathetic,  profited  by  his  example.  And 
almost  every  modern  dramatist,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not, 
has  to  express  himself  in  the  mould  that  was  first  used  by  Moliere, 
who  is  really  the  earliest  of  modern  dramatists,  working  in 
accord  with  the  conditions  of  the  modern  theatre. 

Nor  is  his  influence  confined  to  the  drama  alone.  The  feli¬ 
citous  character-drawing  of  Steele  and  Addison  in  the  social  essay 
was  due  in  some  measure  to  their  admiration  for  Moliere.  Brune- 
tiere  points  out  the  impress  of  Moliere  on  Le  Sage,  and  M.  Le 
Breton  observes  it  on  Balzac.  Fielding  began  his  literary  career 
by  adaptations  from  Moliere,  whose  influence  can  be  discovered 
easily  in  the  novels  of  his  ripe  maturity.  It  is  thus  that  the  great 
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French  comic  dramatist’s  methods  of  conceiving  and  presenting 
character  and  of  handling  humorous  situation  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  play  to  prose  fiction.  This  stimulation  is  as 
obvious  in  the  novel  of  the  English  language  as  in  that  of  the 
French.  From  Le  Sage  it  passes  to  Smollett  and  to  Dickens ; 
from  Fielding  and  Balzac  it  is  transmitted  to  Thackeray  and 
Meredith  ;  and  from  Scott,  who  received  a  double  current,  one 
direct  and  the  other  indirect  from  ‘  Gil  Bias,’  it  was  spread  abroad 
to  all  the  writers  of  romanticist  fiction  who  walked  in  the  path 
trod  by  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 

It  was  only  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  that  the  novel 
really  proved  itself  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  play  ;  and  it 
was  only  in  the  mid-years  of  that  century  that  prose  fiction  seemed 
about  to  overwhelm  the  drama  and  to  usurp  its  place.  A  part  of 
the  power  of  the  novel  is  the  direct  result  of  its  adoption  of  the 
methods  of  the  dramatists,  and  more  especially  of  Moliere. 
Now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  while  the  novel 
is  slackening  a  little,  the  play  is  awakening  for  a  renewed  rivalry 
with  prose  fiction.  The  modern  drama  must  also  avail  itself 
of  Moliere’s  methods  as  it  has  perforce  to  accept  the  external 
form  he  established.  To-day  poetry  is  languishing,  while  the 
novel  is  flourishing  and  while  the  drama  is  taking  on  new  life. 
In  both  of  these  most  prosperous  departments  of  literature  we 
can  see  the  mark  of  Moliere. 
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Art.  V.— the  TERCENTENARY  OF  THE  TELESCOPE. 

1.  Celestial  Photographs.  By  Isaac  Roberts.  2  vola.  1894 

and  1900. 

2.  The  Modern  Reflecting  Telescope.  By  G.  W.  Ritchey.  1904. 

3.  Publications  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  Volume  VIII.  1908. 
And  other  Works. 

A  PERFECTLY  dear  account  of  the  principle  of  the  telescope 
was  given  by  Roger  Bacon,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
or  suggest  that  he  ever  made  an  instrument.  It  is  fully  evident, 
from  the  account  of  his  son,  that  Leonard  Digges,  a  gentleman  of 
Oxfordshire,  made  a  telescope,  which  amused  his  friends,  as  a 
piece  of  parlour  magic.  And  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  three  Dutchmen,  probably  independently,  hit  upon  the 
combination  of  two  lenses  that  brought  the  church  steeple 
apparently  nearer.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  several 
or  many  persons  turned  their  ‘  optic  tubes  ’  idly  to  the  sky  before 
Galileo  had  heard  the  report  of  the  invention  ;  but  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  we  attribute  to  Galileo  rightly  the  real  discovery 
of  the  telescope’s  power,  and  that  the  discovery  was  made 
precisely  three  hundred  years  ago.* 

The  preface  to  the  ‘  Sidereus  Nuncius  ’  is  dated  ‘  Padua, 

‘  March  12, 1610.’  It  offers  to  the  Most  Serene  Cosmo  de  Medici, 

*  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  overlook  the  claims  of  Simon  Marius 
to  contemporaneity  with  Galileo  in  the  discovery  of  Jupiter's 
satellites.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Marius  observed  the 
satellites  first  almost  on  the  same  day  as  Galileo,  but  he  published 
nothing  until  Galileo’s  discoveries  were  well  known.  He  made 
excellent  observations,  and  constructed  tables  of  the  satellites’ 
motions  which  are  in  some  respects  better  than  Galileo’s  ;  and  in  his 
‘Mundus  Jovialis’  he  gives  a  modest  and  convincing  account  of  hia 
work,  and  makes  no  claim  to  rivalry  with  Galileo.  A  dozen  years 
later  Galileo  attacked  Marius  as  a  liar  and  a  plagiarist  to  such  effect 
that  the  name  of  Marius  is  reprobated  in  almost  every  history  of 
astronomy.  ‘  The  crude  labours  of  this  impudent  pretender  were, 
however,  no  sooner  given  to  the  world  than  they  fell  into  deserved 
oblivion,’  says  Grant  in  his  well-knowm  ‘History  of  Physical 
Astronomy.’  MM.  Oudemans  and  Bosscha  have  done  good  ser¬ 
vice  to  history  in  their  ‘  Rehabilitation  d’un  Astronome  Calomnie  ’ 
(Archives  Neerlandaises  des  Sciences  Exactes  et  Naturelles. 
Ser.  II.  tome  viii.  p.  115;  vii.  pp.  268  and  490).  But  it  seems  to 
us  that  they  do  their  case  no  good  when  they  accuse  Galileo  in  turn 
of  falsehood  and  plagiarism. 
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fourth  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  ‘  four  stars  reserved  for  your 
‘  famous  name,  and  those  not  belonging  to  the  common  and  less 
‘  conspicuous  multitude  of  fixed  stars,  but  in  the  bright  ranks  of 
‘  the  planets  ’ — the  Medicean  stars,  as  Galileo  named  them  ;  the 
Galilean  satellites  of  Jupiter,  as  we  have  come  to  call  them  in 
these  last  years,  when  four  others  have  been  found.  In  the 
history  of  the  astronomical  telescope  there  is  nothing  so  clear  and 
precise  as  the  maker’s  account  of  how  he  came  to  make  the  first. 

‘  About  ten  months  ago  a  report  reached  my  ears  that  a  Dutch¬ 
man  had  constructed  a  telescope,  by  the  aid  of  which  visible  objects, 
although  at  a  great  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  observer,  were  seen 
distinctly  as  if  near ;  and  some  proofs  of  its  most  wonderful  per¬ 
formances  were  reported,  which  some  gave  credence  to,  but  others 
contradicted.  A  few  days  after  I  received  confirmation  of  the 
report  in  a  letter  written  from  Paris  by  a  noble  Frenchman,  Jacques 
Badovere,  which  finally  determined  me  to  give  myself  up  first  to 
enquire  into  the  principle  of  the  telescope,  and  then  to  consider  the 
means  by  which  I  might  compass  the  invention  of  a  similar  instru¬ 
ment,  which  a  little  while  after  I  succeeded  in  doing,  through  deep 
study  of  the  theory  of  refraction  ;  and  I  prepared  a  tube,  at  first  of 
lead,  in  the  ends  of  which  I  fitted  two  glass  lenses,  both  plane  on  one 
side,  but  on  the  other  side  one  spherically  convex,  and  the  other 
concave.  .  .  . 

‘  It  would  be  altogether  a  waste  of  time  to  enumerate  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  benefits  which  this  instrument  may  be 
expected  to  confer,  when  used  by  land  or  sea.  But,  without  paying 
attention  to  its  use  for  terrestrial  objects,  I  betook  myself  to 
observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.’  * 

A  few  days’  observing  cleared  the  air  of  clouds  of  bad 
philosophising. 

‘  The  surface  of  the  Moon  is  not  perfectly  smooth,  free  from 
inequalities,  and  exactly  spherical,  as  a  large  .school  of  philosophers 
considers  with  regard  to  the  Moon  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  is  full  of  inequalities,  uneven,  full  of  hollows 
and  protuberances,  just  like  the  surface  of  the  Earth  itself,  which  is 
vari^  everywhere  by  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys. 

‘  The  next  object  which  I  have  observed  is  the  essence  or  substance 
of  the  Milky  Way.  By  the  aid  of  a  telescope  anyone  may  behold 
this  in  a  manner  which  so  distinctly  appeals  to  the  senses  that  all  the 
disputes  which  have  tormented  philosophers  through  so  many  ages 
are  exploded  at  once  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  our  eyes,  and  we 
are  freed  from  wordy  disputes  upon  this  subject,  for  the  galaxy  is 
nothing  else  than  a  mass  of  innumerable  stars  planted  together  in 
clusters.’ 

*  The  Sidereal  Messenger  of  Galileo  Galilei  ...  a  translation  by 
E.  S.  Carlos.  London,  1880. 
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On  Januaiy  7,  1610,  Galileo  saw  for  the  first  time  three  of  the 
Medicean  stars  ;  ‘  and  although  I  believed  them  to  be  fixed  stars, 

‘  yet  they  made  me  somewhat  wonder,  because  they  seemed  to  be 
‘  arranged  exactly  in  a  straight  line,  parallel  to  the  ecliptic.’ 
On  the  next  night  they  were  differently  arranged,  but  were  still 
with  the  planet ;  on  succeeding  nights  as  the  planet  moved  they 
attended  him,  and  presented  for  all  but  those  who  would  not  see 
a  visible  example  of  a  Copernican  system. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Galileo  had  seen,  but  not  understood, 
Saturn’s  ring,  and  had  observed  the  phases  of  Venus ;  his  tele¬ 
scope  had  made  the  fundamental  discoveries  in  observational 
astronomy. 

We  celebrate  in  the  present  year,  then,  the  tercentenary  of  the 
first  employment  of  the  telescope  and  of  astronomical  dis¬ 
covery  ;  not  of  observation — for  Tycho  Brahe,  greatest  master 
of  that  art,  had  been  dead  five  years  when  Galileo  made  his 
telescope — but  of  discovery  made  possible  by  the  power  of 
gathering  light  and  producing  an  enlarged  image.  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Kepler  to  solve  the  problem  presented  by  Tycho’s 
measures,  and  to  be  puzzled  by  the  anagrams  in  which  Galileo 
made  the  first  announcements  of  his  discoveries.  The  telescope 
has  contributed  equally  to  observation  and  to  discovery ;  for 
the  moment  we  will  deal  with  the  latter  rather  than  the  former, 
and  will  propose  to  ourselves  to  glance  at  the  progress  which 
three  hundred  years  have  shown  in  the  art  of  telescope  building 
and  of  discovery  by  sheer  power  of  gathering  light. 

The  greatest  lens  in  present  use  is  the  40-inch  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  of  the  University  of  Chicago ;  the  greatest  mirror 
the  60-inch  at  the  Carnegie  Institution’s  Observatory  on  Mount 
Wilson.  Each  is  perhaps  thirty  times  as  great  in  diameter  as  the 
first  of  its  kind ;  at  the  moment  the  refractor  and  the  reflector 
stand  nearly  level  in  respect  of  the  progress  they  have  made  in 
point  of  size.  But  the  past  history  of  these  instruments,  both 
telescopes,  yet  so  different  in  nature  that  they  had  better  be 
counted  as  instruments  altogether  distinct,  suggests  that  we  shall 
do  well  to  consider  them  separately.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  difference 
which  makes  this  course  almost  imperative.  All  the  great 
advances  in  the  construction  of  reflecting  telescopes  have  been 
made  by  amateurs,  and  we  know  a  great  deal  about  the  methods 
by  which  they  have  reached  success  ;  mast  of  the  great  advances 
in  refracting  tele.scopes  have  been  due  to  professional  glass  makers 
and  opticians,  who  have  published  scarcely  anything  of  their 
methods,  and  have  from  tin>e  to  time  gone  perilously  near  to 
losing  essential  secrets  of  their  trade  by  over  secrecy.  Progress 
with  the  refracting  telescope  was  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of 
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obtaining  glass,  and  the  long  delay  in  devising  the  means  of 
achromatising  the  lenses.  The  reflecting  telescope,  invented  a 
hundred  years  later,  avoided  the  former  difficulty  by  using 
metal  for  its  mirrors,  and  was  by  nature  free  from  the  latter. 
The  reflector  has  not  only  been  made  by  amateurs,  but  one  may 
almost  say  that  it  has  nearly  always  required  that  its  makers 
should  be  its  users  ;  so  that  the  history  of  the  telescope  and  the 
history  of  the  astronomer  and  his  discoveries  are  parts  of  the 
same  story. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  everyone  who  has  read  the  life  of  Sir 
William  Herschel  that  we  are  told  singularly  little  of  the  methods 
by  which  he  made  his  instruments,  or  of  the  way  in  which  he 
obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  optician’s  art.  A  chance 
reference  in  the  memoirs  of  his  sister  Caroline  gives  us  the  clue. 
She  tells  how  at  the  end  of  their  first  winter  in  Bath  (1772-3)  she 
had  hoped  that  the  time  had  come  when  her  brother  might  have 
leisure  to  give  her  instruction  and  attention.  ‘  But  I  was  greatly 
‘  disappointed ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  harassing  and 
‘  fatiguing  life  he  had  led  during  the  winter  months,  he  used  to 
‘  retire  to  bed  with  a  basin  of  milk  or  a  glass  of  water,  and 
‘  Smith’s  “  Harmonics  ”  and  “  Optics,”  Ferguson’s  “  Astronomy,” 
‘  &c.,  and  so  went  to  sleep  buried  under  his  favourite  authors.’ 

So  we  turn  to  the  ‘  Compleat  System  of  Opticks,  in  four  books 
‘  ...  by  Robert  Smith,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
‘  Experimental  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  and  Master  of 
‘  Mechanicks  to  his  Majesty,’  and  find  the  key  to  the  whole 
matter.  The  arts  of  grinding  and  polishing  glass,  developed  and 
fully  described  by  Huyghens,  had  been  applied  by  Newton  in  the 
construction  of  his  first  tiny  reflecting  telescope,  and  by  Hadley 
and  Molyneux,  who  early  constructed  much  larger  instruments 
upon  the  same  model.  Molyneux  left  among  his  papers  a  very 
complete  account  of  the  processes,  and  Smith,  who  had  worked 
with  him  at  Kew,  persuaded  two  or  three  London  opticians  to 
take  up  the  work  of  making  reflecting  telescopes,  ‘  being  desirous 
‘  that  these  instruments  might  become  cheap  and  of  public  sale.’ 
One  example  at  least  of  these  telescopes  survives  in  the  instrument 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  labelled 
until  lately  ‘  Newton’s  Telescope,’  though  clearly  described  and 
figured  by  Robert  Smith  as  the  instrument  which  was  made  for 
him,  and  which  was  no  doubt  mounted  in  the  Plumian  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  Observatory  on  the  roof  of  the  great  gate.  The  processes 
of  manufacture  seem  then  to  have  been  complete  for  fifty  years 
at  least,  and  for  fifty  years  they  had  stood  almost  still  for  want 
of  driving  power. 

Professional  opticians  had  made  and  sold  reflecting  telescopes 
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in  numbers  ;  no  gentleman’s  establishment  was  complete  without 
one  ;  but  for  the  seventy  years  during  which  the  instrument  had 
been  made,  no  discovery  had  been  made  by  it. 

The  immense  results  which  were  won  by  Herschel’s  courage  and 
physical  strength  are  common  knowledge.  But  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  insufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
question,  How  good  from  the  mechanical  and  optical  point  of 
view  were  the  telescopes  that  he  made  ?  His  collected  writings 
contain  almost  nothing  which  will  enable  us  to  judge.  We 
surmise  that  he  learned  the  art  of  mirror  grinding  from  Robert 
Smith’s  book,  for  there  is  no  hint  that  he  employed  any  profes¬ 
sional  assistance.  He  has  left  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
mounting  of  the  4-foot  telescope  which  was  his  great  feat  of  con¬ 
struction,  but  he  says  practically  nothing  which  can  give  us  an 
idea  of  its  defining  power  and  precise  optical  efficiency  as  distinct 
from  its  mighty  power  of  gathering  light. 

How  far  had  he  mastered  the  art  of  giving  the  precise  parabolic 
form  to  the  speculum  ?  Newton  had,  of  course,  realised  its 
desirability,  but  made  no  real  attempt  to  achieve  it.  Hadley  and 
Molyneux  do  not  seem  to  have  succeeded.  It  is  recorded  of  the 
optician  Short  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  a  true  parabolic 
speculum  ;  but  the  evidence  for  the  statement  is  not  very  con¬ 
vincing.  In  Herschel’s  writings  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  word  upon 
the  subject. 

There  is,  however,  one  piece  of  negative  evidence ;  the  great 
telescope  was  not  a  Newtonian,  but  was  constructed  on  the 
‘  front  view  ’  principle,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  light,  direct  and 
indirect,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  the  second 
mirror  which  ordinarily  brings  the  beam  out  at  right  angles 
through  the  side  of  the  tube.  The  tube  was  made  larger  than 
the  mirror  :  the  mirror  was  somewhat  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the 
tube  ;  and  the  observer  at  its  mouth  peered  over  the  edge 
through  an  eyepiece  mounted  upon  the  lip.  Now  to  tilt  a 
speculum  is  fatal  to  its  perfection  of  defining  power,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  Herschel  could  deliberately  tilt  it  may  be  accepted 
almost  as  proof  that  he  was  not  very  critical  in  the  matter  of 
definition. 

We  have,  in  fact,  to  go  forward  some  forty  or  fifty  years  before 
we  find  in  the  work  of  Foucault  and  Lord  Rosse  and  Lassell  a 
definite  success  in  perfecting  the  figure  of  the  mirror.  Foucault 
devised  beautiful  optical  methods  of  testing  ;  Lord  Rosse  gave  to 
the  processes  of  manufacture  an  immense  refinement,  and  con¬ 
structed  specula  which  have  never  yet  been  approached  for  size  ; 
Lassell  was  the  first  to  mount  a  large  reflector  on  the  equatorial 
mounting  which  alone  can  make  it  a  handy  instrument  to  work. 
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By  about  the  year  1860  the  reflecting  telescope  had  become  an 
instrument  of  unrivalled  grasp  of  light,  its  aperture  counted  by 
feet  instead  of  by  inches ;  yet  it  was  an  instrimient  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  amateurs,  and  of  two  or  three  amateurs.  And  for  an 
excellent  reason.  The  metallic  speculum  quickly  deteriorates  in 
polish,  and  cleaning  is  but  a  partial  remedy.  After  a  little  while 
it  must  be  repolished ;  a  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch  of  surface  must 
be  removed,  and  a  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch  is  everything  in  the 
figure  of  the  mirror.  In  a  word,  the  most  difficult  operation  of  all, 
the  final  figuring,  must  be  performed  anew  every  time  that  the 
mirror  needs  to  be  repolished.  Probably  no  one  since  his  day  has 
reached  the  supreme  skill  of  Lord  Rosse  in  manipulation ;  yet 
Lord  Rosse  confesses  that  after  an  interval  of  a  few  months  his 
hand  had  lost  much  of  its  cunning.  He  could  not  be  sure  of 
success  when  the  big  speculum  was  sent  down  to  the  polishing 
machine.  Unsuccessful  trials  might  be  necessary  before  the 
inspired  moment  came  when  he  could  deliver  a  polished  speculum 
in  all  perfection  to  the  mercy  of  the  soft  Irish  climate. 

Had  there  been  no  alternative  to  hard  speculum  metal  for  the 
construction  of  mirrors,  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  man  woidd  have  been  found  with  the  patience  and  skill 
to  master  so  refractory  a  material.  A  great  step  in  advance  was 
made  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  a  film  of  silver  could  be 
deposited  on  glass,  tough  enough  to  bear  polishing.  Glass  was 
no  new  material  for  specula  :  some  of  the  earliest  had  been  made 
from  it,  but  silvered  on  the  back  with  a  mercury  amalgam,  like 
the  old-fashioned  looking-glasses.  Of  course  passage  through 
the  glass  to  the  reflecting  surface  behind,  and  out  again,  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  undesirable  complications  in  the  pencil  of  light, 
which  became  further  involved  with  the  weaker  reflections  from 
the  front  surface,  until  all  nicety  of  definition  was  hopelessly 
lost.  The  beauty  of  the  more  modern  method  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  silver  is  on  the  front  face  of  the  figured  glass  surface, 
which  figure,  once  established,  is  unaffected  by  what  may  happen 
to  the  reflecting  silver  film.  The  film  may  be  polished  and 
polished  again  without  touching  the  glass  underneath.  At 
pleasure  it  may  be  dissolved  clean  away  when  it  becomes  unfit, 
and  a  new  film  deposited  in  its  place.  In  place  of  constant 
refiguring  demanding  the  highest  optical  skill  we  have  now  but 
one  figuring  and  a  constant  resilvering,  which,  though  to  some 
degree  troublesome  and  difficult,  is  a  process  in  no  way  to  be 
compared  for  difficidty  with  the  refiguring.  With  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  silver-on-glass  mirror  it  became  for  the  first  time 
possible  for  an  observatory  manned  by  professional  astronomers 
to  risk  acquiring  an  instrument  which  had  till  then  been  manage- 
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able  only  by  the  rarely-skilled  amateur  optician.  And  in  the 
same  moment  it  became  possible  for  any  man  of  mechanical 
skill  and  enthusiasm  to  make  for  himself  a  telescope  more 
powerful  than  any  which  had  existed  till  Herschel’s  time.  To-day 
there  are  dozens  of  men  in  the  country  who  have  made  mirrors 
up  to  9  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  simplest  of  home¬ 
made  appliances — mirrors  that  are  many  of  them  excellent 
in  figure,  that  are  mounted  in  a  sufficient  manner,  and  that 
do  comparatively  very  little  sustained  astronomical  work. 

Some  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  antipathetic  relation  between  the  qualities  of  brain  that  make 
the  observer  and  the  mirror  builder.  The  names  of  Herschel 
and  Rosse  and  Lassell  are  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  allegation 
as  a  general  truth  ;  nevertheless  there  is  more  than  a  grain  of 
truth  in  it,  precisely  as  there  is  something  more  than  a  pleasantry 
in  the  saying  that  to  be  known  as  an  inventor  of  calculating 
machines  is  fatal  to  the  expectation  that  the  inventor  will  ever 
get  anything  completed.  For  without  doubt  the  ambition  to 
be  improving  instruments  and  methods  is  often  a  bar  to  sus¬ 
tained  observation.  There  comes  a  time  when  it  is  necessary  to 
say  :  I  know  that  this  instrument  can  be  still  further  improved, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  to  it  for  five  years.  I  will 
set  it  to  work  and  make  the  best  of  it  as  it  is  ;  which  being  done, 
it  is  siuprising  how  often  the  little  defects,  which  seemed  very 
serious  when  one  was  concentrated  upon  spying  out  defects, 
recede  into  unimportance  when  one  finds  what  good  performance 
can  be  done  by  an  instrument  that  is  not  above  mechanical 
reproach. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  new  methods  demand  a 
definite  advance  in  the  accuracy  of  instrument  construction  ; 
when,  for  example,  the  application  of  photography  required  a 
steadiness  in  the  support  of  the  mirror  and  an  accuracy  in  the 
driving  of  the  whole  telescope  such  as  had  never  been  obtained . 
The  early  photographs  of  Henry  in  America  and  of  De  la  Rue  in 
England  evaded  rather  than  solved  the  difficulty.  Henry,  in 
particular,  anticipated  the  device  adopted  much  later  at  Paris, 
of  following  the  Moon  during  the  few  seconds  of  exposure 
required,  by  keeping  the  telescope  still  and  slipping  the  plate 
upon  it.  A  device  of  so  limited  an  application  did  not  go  very 
far  towards  solving  the  problem  how  to  support  a  mirror  without 
straining  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  yet  to  fix  it  so  rigidly  to  a 
telescope  turning  into  all  sorts  of  positions  that  it  neither  tilted 
nor  slipped  on  its  support  by  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  inch. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  we  owe  in  no  small  degree  to 
Dr.  Common,  who,  about  the  year  1876,  bought  a  3-foot  mirror 
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and  mounted  it  in  a  manner  which  embraced  several  highly 
ingenious  and  very  valuable  features.  The  building  of  the 
.3-foot  was,  however,  merely  a  little  experiment  to  clear  the  way 
for  a  much  larger  enterprise — the  construction  of  an  instrument 
of  5-foot  aperture,  made,  mirror  and  mounting  and  all,  in  the 
workshops  in  his  garden  at  Ealing. 

His  predecessors  in  mirror  grinding  began  gradually  and 
worked  up  to  their  largest  residts  by  easy  stages.  Common, 
uniquely  courageous,  decided  that  as  he  wanted  to  make  a 
5-foot  mirror,  he  would  attack  the  full-size  problem  at  once, 
and  he  succeeded.  The  completion  of  the  instrument  coincided 
very  nearly  with  the  introduction  of  the  dry  gelatine  plate  in 
photography,  and  the  5-foot  telescope  reached  in  one  flight  a 
height  which  has  only  within  the  last  few  months  been  equalled. 

The  impetus  which  this  success  gave  to  the  art  of  telescope 
construction  must  not  be  judged  by  the  results  which  the  tele¬ 
scope  itself  produced,  which  were  indeed  unhappily  few.  Common 
showed  what  the  telescope  could  do  by  his  magnificent  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Orion  nebula  ;  and  in  a  little  while  began  to  pull  the 
instrument  to  pieces  and  turn  it  into  other  forms,  interesting  as 
examples  of  engineering,  difficult  as  experiments  in  optics,  but 
unfortunately  contributing  not  very  much  to  the  end  which 
telescopes,  after  all,  are  intended  to  serve.  The  fascinations  of 
building  and  rebuilding  had  overcome  that  intense  passion  for 
observing  which  is,  to  tell  the  truth,  almost  the  rarest  quality  in 
an  astronomer.  But  the  success  of  Common’s  building  inspired 
another  Englishman  to  a  triumph  of  observation. 

Early  in  the  eighties  Isaac  Roberts,  of  Liverpool,  ordered  a 
photographic  reflecting  telescope  from  the  famous  shops  of  Sir 
Howard  Grubb  in  Dublin.  Almost  alone  among  amateur 
workers  with  the  reflector,  he  had  the  distinguished  merit  of 
being  satisfied  with  his  instrument  and  his  processes,  in  none  of 
which  did  he  make  any  startling  advance  on  the  instrumental 
side.  But  from  the  observatory  on  the  summit  of  Crowborough 
Beacon,  to  which  he  transferred  the  instrument  from  Liverpool, 
he  produced  a  regular  stream  of  results,  which  flowed  for  a  while 
into  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  was 
turned,  later  on,  into  the  two  volumes  of  ‘  Celestial  Photographs  ’ 
which  are  his  enduring  monument.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
Isaac  Roberts  was  sometimes  criticised  for  a  certain  inability  to 
admit  that  processes  might  be  improved  and  results  might  be 
bettered.  The  attitude  had  the  merit  of  its  defects  in  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  it  engendered  to  allow  no  interruption  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  aim  which  he  had  set  before  him,  to  record  faithfully, 
with  all  the  added  power  which  photography  gives,  the  aspects 
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of  all  the  faint  and  difficult  objects  within  his  reach.  Mature 
judgement  finds  in  his  work  two  qualities  altogether  admirable 
— he  pursued  the  less  showy  and  more  difficidt  objects  which 
offer  few  attractions  to  the  picture-maker,  so  that  now,  years 
after  the  two  volumes  were  published,  we  may  find  in  them 
photographs  of  things  which  are  unobtainable  elsewhere ;  and 
secondly,  he  gave  with  each  photograph  a  precise  statement  of  its 
orientation,  the  scale  upon  which  it  was  reproduced,  and  the 
identification  and  position  of  selected  stars  appearing  in  it ; 
obvious  things  to  do,  one  might  say,  were  it  not  that  they  are 
curiously  rare,  and  the  last  unique. 

An  examination  of  Isaac  Roberts’s  two  volumes  suggests  a 
problem  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  solution  of  which  very  little 
has  as  yet  been  done.  Photography  at  what  used  to  be  the  eye 
end  of  the  telescope  has  supplanted  the  eye  and  the  pencil  so 
nearly  completely — we  speak  for  the  moment  of  records  of  stars, 
clusters,  and  nebulse — that  our  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of 
the  sidereal  universe  is  now  locked  up  in  thousands  of  photo¬ 
graphs  scattered  all  over  the  world  :  a  small  proportion  published 
in  volumes  such  as  his  ;  a  few  more  reproduced  in  the  publications 
of  observatories,  or  in  the  journals ;  a  selection  obtainable  from 
the  published  collection  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
The  student  of  a  problem  such  as  the  structure  of  the  Milky  Way, 
and  the  relation  to  the  star  clouds  of  the  various  special  categories 
of  objects  that  congregate  within  its  boundaries,  is  in  a  difficult 
position.  His  difficulties  are  those  of  the  English  topographer 
before  the  advent  of  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  who  might  search 
in  a  thousand  places  the  local  surveys  and  the  tithe  maps  con¬ 
structed  on  all  sorts  of  scales,  made  with  every  kind  of  instrument 
and  executed  with  every  degree  of  precision.  For  the 
topographer  trying  to  piece  together  a  map  of  the  country  the 
ease  was  hopeless.  Only  in  rare  instances  did  the  maps  show 
any  fixed  points  by  which  they  could  be  attached  to  the  general 
plan.  For  the  sidereal  student  trying  to  piece  together  a  photo¬ 
graphic  study  of  the  Milky  Way  the  case  is  not  hopeless,  for  the 
celestial  charts  have  a  multitude  of  fixed  points  in  the  known 
stars  which  they  show.  But  the  labour  of  sorting  out  and 
identification  is  so  deterrent  that  almost  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
done.  Nor  is  the  fault  altogether  that  of  the  student ;  he  has 
some  reason  to  complain  that  history  is  repeating  itself  in  a 
disappointing  way.  A  hundred  years  ago  observers  with  the 
then  existing  instruments  of  precision,  which  produced  the  raw 
material  for  star  catalogues,  considered  that  they  had  done  their 
part  when  the  said  material  had  been  printed  still  raw  and 
unpalatable.  Bessel  in  Germany,  Airy  in  this  country,  reformed 
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tliis  bad  habit,  introducing  the  principle  that  it  was  the  business 
of  the  observer  to  serve  up  his  result  in  a  form  ready  for  assimi¬ 
lation,  digestible  without  pain.  That  principle  is  now  accepted 
by  all  workers  in  the  older  branches  of  astronomy  ;  wc  can  only 
regret  that  a  reform  of  such  evident  value  in  the  old  should  not 
have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  new  to  start  it  at  once,  almost 
automatically,  upon  the  right  path. 

Unfortunately  no  one  since  Isaac  Roberts  has  done  even  what 
he  did,  by  providing  the  identification  of  three  or  four  stars  on 
each  plate,  which  is  an  inestimable  help  in  the  ready  study  of  the 
picture.  The  tendency  has  been  rather  to  go  backward,  to 
provide  pictures  for  admiration  rather  than  records  for  study  ; 
and  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  subject  for  which  we  have  little 
sympathy.  Picture-making  has  done  more  to  limit  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  big  photographic  telescopes  of  to-day  than  any  of  the 
manifold  difficulties  by  which  their  working  is  impeded.  The 
ambition  to  make  a  picture  leads  to  giving  exaggerated  attention 
to  the  more  showy  objects  ;  the  ambition  to  make  a  picture 
leads  to  photographing  these  objects  many  times  over,  with 
continually  increasing,  most  arduous  exposures,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  results  more  and  more  brilliant ;  and  finally,  in  the  most 
magnificent  collection  of  celestial  photographs  hitherto  pxiblished, 
the  ambition  to  make  a  picture  has  banished  from  the  margins  of 
the  plate  all  the  information  that  might  have  been  so  useful  in 
its  study. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Publications  of  the  Lick  Observa¬ 
tory  had  been  awaited  with  peculiar  interest.  Fourteen  years 
ago  Dr.  Common’s  3-foot  reflector,  which  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward  Crossley,  of  Halifax,  was  presented  to 
the  Lick  Observatory.  When  Professor  J.  E.  Keeler  was 
appointed  Director  in  1898  he  undertook,  as  his  personal  observing 
work,  the  task  of  photographing  with  this  instrument  the  brighter 
nebulae  and  star  clusters.  In  two  years  he  had  conquered  the 
not  small  difficulties  inherent  in  the  use  of  this  particular  tele¬ 
scope,  when  his  lamented,  almost  sudden,  death  cut  short  the 
programme  two-thirds  completed.  Already  enough  had  been 
published  to  show  that  the  results  were  of  the  highest  order  of 
perfection  and  beauty.  To  complete  the  work  and  publish  it 
in  the  most  splendid  manner  possible  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  distinguished,  brief 
directorship.  The  eighth  volume  of  Publications,  in  which  his 
work  at  last  appears,  we  owe  to  the  loyal  devotion  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  the  generosity  of  his  friends.  Nothing  more  beautiful 
than  the  seventy  photogravure  plates  in  this  volume  has  ever 
been  seen.  They  are  triumphs  of  astronomical  picture-making  ; 
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triumphs  of  laborious  skill  in  guiding  the  telescope  during 
exposures  of  three  and  four  hours’  duration  ;  triumphs  of  the 
photo-engraver’s  art.  The  objects  which  they  depict  are 
unrivalled  for  beauty  and  mystery.  The  discovery  of  the  spiral 
nebulae  was  the  memorable  feat  of  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope  at 
Parsonstown  ;  the  confirmation  and  elucidation  of  the  spiral 
character  of  these  nebulae  was  the  most  striking  performance 
of  the  reflecting  telescope  adapted  to  photography.  But  the 
merit  of  this  performance  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  other 
observers  than  Keeler,  and  especially  due  to  Isaac  Roberts  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  in  their  anxiety  to  honour  the 
memory  of  their  colleague,  the  unnamed  authors  of  the  preface 
to  his  memorial  volume  have  struck  a  false  note.  ‘  The  story 
‘  of  his  wonderful  success  with  this  difficult  instrum-'mt  is  familiar 
‘  to  all  readers  of  astronomical  literature  :  this  form  of  telescope 
‘  was  in  effect  born  again  ;  and  his  contributions  to  our  know- 
‘  ledge  of  the  nebulae  were  epoch-making.’  If  we  are  to  have 
any  regard  at  all  for  historic  truth — albeit  in  a  memorial  notice — 
these  claims  cannot  be  admitted.  If  the  Crossley  reflector 
represents  a  new  birth,  then  that  birth  took  place  in  the  garden 
at  Ealing  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Common.  If  photographs 
of  spiral  nebulae  are  a  new  birth,  then  the  first  members  of  the 
family  were  born  of  another  instrument,  before  ever  the  Crossley 
reflector  went  to  Mount  Hamilton.  If  each  memorable  improve¬ 
ment  in  performance  is  a  reincarnation,  and  marks  the  epoch 
from  which  a  new  era  must  be  dated,  then  confusion  and  rival 
chronologies  must  be  the  offspring. 

The  profoundest  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  the  Crossley 
reflector  volume  must  be  tinged  with  regret  that  so  much  has 
been  sacrificed  to  picture-making ;  that  the  method  of  its 
presentation  is  in  some  respects  retrograde.  We  speak,  of 
course,  from  our  point  of  view  that  every  published  photograph 
should  bear  with  it  all  possible  information  that  can  be  useful 
to  the  student.  True,  we  do  not  demand  of  an  artist  that  he 
should  exhibit  with  his  landscape  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
his  point  of  view,  the  azimuth  of  his  central  axis,  the  angular 
scale  value,  or  a  table  of  identifications  of  the  objects  in  the 
range  of  vision.  But  we  should  demand  all  this  information  if 
he  were  not  a  picture-maker  but  a  photo-topographer.  And  it 
is  because  we  feel  that  the  photo-topography  of  the  .sky  is  in 
some  danger  of  being  subordinated  to  picture-making  that  we 
venture  to  utter  a  faint  disparagement  of  an  otherwise  wonderful 
piece  of  work.  It  depicts  in  marvellous  beauty  many  objects 
which  were  known  less  perfectly  before.  ‘  The  main  purpose  of 
‘  this  volume  is  to  reproduce  and  make  available  for  study  the 
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‘  larger  and  more  interesting  nebulae  and  clusters  on  the  pro- 
‘  gramme,  sixty-eight  in  number.  The  thirty-six  subjects  not 
‘  reproduced  are  for  the  most  part  small  or  apparently  not  of 
‘  special  interest.’  Yet  to  the  student  they  .should  have  a  very 
special  interest  indeed,  for  they  are  probably  objects  of  wliich 
no  photograph  whatever  is  available.  We  can  but  express  tlie 
hope  that  these  thirty-six  disparaged  objects  may  appear  in  a 
form  less  sumptuous  perhaps,  but  equally  useful  for  serious 
study. 

We  have  noted  already  how  reflecting  telescopes  began,  and 
for  long  remained,  outside  the  domain  of  the  professional 
optician  and  the  professional  astronomer.  Even  when  the 
introduction  of  the  silver-on-glass  mirror  made  them  possible 
as  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  professional  observatory,  it 
remained  true  that  their  best  performances  were  done  in  the 
hands  of  enthusiastic  amateurs.  And  the  principle  that  a 
man  should  have  made  his  own  telescope  if  he  wants  to  get  the 
best  possible  results  from  a  reflector  is  re-affirmed  by  a  study 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  Ritchey’s  optical  work  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Solar  Observatory  of  the  Carnegie  Institu¬ 
tion  at  Mount  Wilson  and  Pasadena.  In  observatories  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  the  mechanics’  shop  is  a  small  affair,  the 
optical  shop  non-existent — for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
The  idea  that  an  observatory  should  be  able  to  make  its  own 
instruments  was  first  realised  at  Chicago,  and  the  Yerkes  Observa¬ 
tory  was  happy  when  it  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Ritchey  as 
Director  of  Instrument  Construction.  As  engineer  and  optician 
he  made  his  name  at  Chicago,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
was  carried  off  by  Director  Hale  on  the  great  trek  to  Mount 
Wilson  which  left  the  Yerkes  Observatory  a  little  deserted.  In 
the  instrument  shops  at  Pasadena  every  piece  ^of  the  splendid 
equipment  upon  the  mountain  has  been  made ;  only  one  or 
two  of  the  castings,  which,  being  over  five  tons  in  weight,  were 
too  heavy  for  the  Observatory  tools,  were  machined  in  San 
Francisco.  Before  he  left  Chicago  Mr.  Ritchey  put  together  an 
admirable  account  of  his  optician’s  craft,  which  was  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  very  happily  annexed  to  a 
reprint  of  Henry  Draper’s  classic  memoir  on  the  silvered-glass 
telescope.  The  account  fills  the  modest  astronomer  with  admira¬ 
tion,  equally  blended  with  envy.  As  representing  the  mature 
experience  of  an  optician  who  has  worked  under  unrivalled 
conditions,  this  work  has  obtained,  and  well  deserves,  the  most 
careful  study. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable'than  the  simplicity  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  means  by  which  the  optician  secures  his  refinements  of 
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optical  figure.  The  mirror  to  be  worked  is  set  on  a  turn-table 
and  slowly  rotated.  The  grinding,  and  afterwards  the  polishing 
tools,  are  moved  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  surface  by 
a  crank  motion  ;  a  second  crank  ensures  that  the  motion  shall 
not  be  straight  backwards  and  forwards,  but  endowed  with  a 
second  component  that  makes  the  resultant  motion  epicycloidal 
on  the  rotating  glass  beneath.  Given  a  solid  machine,  the 
resulting  figure  must  be  one  of  revolution.  Of  the  infinite 
variety  of  figures  of  revolution  one  only  is  optically  sufiicient — 
the  paraboloid.  With  the  shallow  curvature  of  a  telescope 
mirror  the  paraboloid  departs  from  the  sphere  perhaps  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  and  the  departure  must  be  perfectly 
graded  and  proportioned.  To  obtain  this  refinement  of  figure 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  adjust  the  relative  throw  of  the  two 
cranks  of  the  machine ;  to  control  the  adjustment,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  possess  intuitive  genius  and  the  experience  of 
half  a  lifetime. 

When  the  rough  and  the  fine  grinding  are  done,  and  the  mirror 
has  been  brought  to  some  degree  of  polish,  it  is  time  to  begin 
testing  the  figure.  The  basis  of  this  process  is  the  well-known 
‘  knife-edge  ’  test  devised  by  Foucault,  which  enables  one  to 
inspect  a  spherical  mirror,  and  if  it  is  perfect,  to  see  it  completely 
full  of  light.  But  when  it  came  to  converting  the  spherical  to 
the  necessary  paraboloidal  form,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  old 
practice,  to  proceed  in  tedious  fashion  ring  by  ring,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  ensure  a  perfect  figure  by  any  short  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  tests.  The  great  optical  interest  of  Mr. 
Ritchey’s  procedure  is  that  he  dispenses  with  all  this  tedious 
business  by  the  simple  but  expensive  process  of  making  two 
mirrors  when  he  requires  only  one,  the  incidental  supernumerary 
being  a  perfect  flat,  that  most  difficult  form  of  all  to  achieve. 
He  begins  by  making  a  perfect  spherical  mirror  ;  with  that  as  an 
auxiliary  for  testing  purposes,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
flat  of  the  same  size.  The  flat  in  its  turn  serves  to  control  the 
process  of  turning  the  spherical  into  a  true  paraboloid ;  and 
finally,  if  he  so  desires,  the  paraboloid  enables  him  to  construct 
a  perfect  convex  hyperboloid  for  a  telescope  of  Cassegrain 
form. 

We  trust  that  non-technical  readers  will  pardon  the  technic¬ 
ality.  Like  a  theorem  in  more  unuseful  branches  of  pure 
mathematics,  which  gives,  we  are  assured,  the  most  perfect 
artistic  pleasure  to  those  who  can  understand  it,  this  delightful 
sequence  of  operations  is  supremely  beautiful,  and  happily 
intelligible  to  a  much  larger  circle  of  admirers.  We  need  scarcely 
point  out  to  them  its  especial  charm — at  each  stage  Foucault’s 
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test  can  be  applied  in  its  entirety ;  the  whole  surface  can  be 
examined  at  one  glance  ;  the  tedious  process  of  groping  ring 
by  ring  has  been  abolished. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  luxuries  immediately  become  necessi¬ 
ties  when  a  man  has  money.  A  British  astronomer  has  so  rarely 
a  chance  of  spending  a  thousand  pounds  that  he  is  able  to 
regard  with  a  pleasant  air  of  detached  amusement  an  American 
colleague’s  idea  of  what  is  strictly  necessary  in  a  solar  observatory. 

‘  A  solar  observatory  provided  with  an  outfit  of  instruments,  and 
left  to  do  its  work  without  po.ssibility  of  improvement  or  change, 
could  never  attain  the  best  results.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  have 
the  means  of  producing  new  types  of  instniments  and  modifying  old 
ones,  as  the  development  of  the  work  may  suggest.  In  other  words, 
a  shop  completely  equipped  with  all  appliances  necessary  for  the  most 
refined  construction  of  both  the  mechanical  and  optical  parts  of 
instruments  should  form  an  integral  part  of  a  solar  observatory.’ 

And  again,  the  Sun  is  only  a  star ;  the  stars  were  formed  from 
the  nebulae  ;  the  nebulae  can  be  studied  to  advantage  only  with 
a  large  reflecting  telescope ;  and  so  ‘  it  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
‘  stance  that  the  construction  and  use  of  a  great  reflecting 
‘  telescope  is  a  logical  element  in  the  general  plan  of  research 
‘  laid  down  for  the  solar  observatory.’  Happy  is  the  man  who 
can  afford  to  be  logical !  Resistless,  unrelenting  logic,  with 
both  hands  in  the  purse  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  has  put  ’ 
in  the  pleasant  health  resort  of  Pasadena,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Wilson,  the  finest  instrument-shop  in  the  world,  strangely 
contrasting  with  the  tumble-down  shanties  from  which  the  most 
renowned  makers  have  furnished  all  other  observatories. 

The  tremendous  activities  on  Mount  Wilson  are  a  riotous 
celebration  of  the  telescope’s  tercentenary.  Coney  Island,  they 
tell  us,  is  the  mast  perfect  expression  of  liberty  upon  God’s 
earth  ;  Mount  Wilson  we  may  call  a  demonstration  of  the  most 
untrammelled  telescope  construction  under  heaven.  With  the 
exception  of  the  5-foot  reflector,  which  is  more  or  leas  normal, 
nothing  is  like  any  telescope  that  ever  was.  The  advantage  of 
the  fixed  horizontal  telescope  fed  with  a  rotating  mirror  was 
supposed  to  be  its  cheap  construction  and  general  accessibility. 
On  Mount  Wilson  they  have  preferred  to  build  the  whole  thirty 
feet  above  ground  to  avoid  air-currents  from  the  heated  earth  ; 
and  the  whole  erection  louvred  in  white  canvas  is  like  nothing 
but  the  dwelling  of  the  Llama  of  Tashi  Lumpo.  Thirty  feet 
above  ground  it  is  found  impossible  to  keep  the  spectrographs 
at  a  constant  temperature ;  immediately  a  new  form  of  instru¬ 
ment  is  planned,  having  the  mirrors  high  up  on  a  steel  tower,  and 
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projecting  the  beam  vertically  downwards  into  a  well,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  spectroscopic  laboratory.  Immediately 
the  70-foot  tower  is  found  to  work,  another  of  150  feet  is 
projected  and  rapidly  built.  The  70-foot  tower  suffers  by 
shaking  of  the  wind ;  what  more  simple  than  to  make  the 
skeleton  150-foot  a  double  skeleton,  every  tubular  member  of 
the  outer  enclosing  a  slenderer  tube  belonging  to  the  inner,  so 
that  two  completely  independent  towers  stand  on  the  same  site, 
and  one  is  completely  enclosed  limb  by  limb  in  the  other  ?  Such 
clever  and  fantastic  engineering  is  fine  and  interesting,  and 
very  costly.  We  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  real  business. 

Is  there  not  in  truth  a  double  danger,  that  extravagance  of 
scientific  enterprise  may  defeat  its  own  purpose  by  over-pro¬ 
duction  in  one  place,  and  killing  moderate  ambitions  elsewhere  ? 
To  deal  with  the  output  of  the  photographic  instruments  on 
Mount  Wilson  might  very  well  demand  the  whole  time  of  several 
hundred  people  in  Pasadena  below.  Before  long  we  may  expect 
that  the  question  will  be  raised  seriously,  not  in  an  unfriendly 
way,  but  nevertheless  gravely,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
overdo  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake ;  whether  the 
intellectual  benefits  of  research  are  not  lost  when  research  is 
conducted  upon  a  manufacturing  basis,  with  all  the  mechanical 
machinery  and  organisation  essential  in  industry ;  whether  in 
fact  a  man  can  become  a  part  of  the  huge  machine  upon  Mount 
Wilson  and  preserve  the  better  part  of  his  intellectual  nature  1 
We  suspect  that  the  solution  of  these  doubts  rests  very  largely 
upon  the  prospect  of  finding  in  the  Sun  some  indications  of  how 
his  output  of  energy  is  maintained.  So  long  as  it  was  supposed 
that  this  energy  was  derived  by  the  contraction  of  his  bulk,  that 
it  was  just  the  energy  acquired  by  falling  bodies  analogous  to 
the  energy  of  water-power  upon  -the  earth,  it  appeared  that 
there  might  not  be  much  to  learn.  But  recent  physics  suggest 
the  fascinating  idea  that  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  extract  a 
part  of  the  great  energy  now  apparently  hopelessly  locked  up 
inside  each  atom  ;  that  though  we  cannot  for  the  moment  do  it 
with  terrestrial  atoms,  the  Sun  may  be  doing  it  from  his  sub¬ 
stance,  and  that  some  day  we  may  find  out  how.  Grant  the 
bare  possibility,  and  no  effort  may  be  spared  in  trying  to  reach 
this  end  of  infinite  importance. 

We  have  wondered  whether  enormous  activity  in  one  place 
acts  as  a  deterrent  upon  men  who  must  be  content  with  means 
that  seem  by  comparison  ridiculously  small,  under  skies  that 
beside  the  Californian  look  hopele.ssly  discouraging.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  men  of  Mount  Hamilton  and  Mount  Wilson 
talk  in  a  way  that  is  very  depressing  to  the  less  highly  favoured. 
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They  could  not  themselves,  they  sometimes  say,  tolerate  the 
uncertain  conditions  that  prevail  elsewhere ;  they  sympathise, 
and  can  hardly  advise  that  such  and  such  a  scheme  offers  much 
prospect  of  success,  in  climates  so  poor  as  those  enjoyed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  world.  Not  always  openly,  but  often  between 
the  hnes,  one  may  find  the  half  expression  of  this  feeling.  We 
hail,  then,  with  double  pleasure  a  proof  that  energy  and  courage 
may  be  rewarded  in  the  climate  of  Greenwich  no  less  than 
farther  West. 

It  is  no  secret  that,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Jupiter’s 
seventh  sateUite,  the  discoverer  visited  Greenwich,  and  was 
shown  a  plate  that  had  on  it  a  faint  image  supposed  to  be  the 
new  satellite.  He  threw  cold  water  on  the  idea ;  that  object 
was  excessively  difiicult  on  Mount  Hamilton  ;  with  a  somewhat 
smaller  instrument  under  the  thick  London  sky  the  satelhte 
could  not  possibly  be  photographed.  Nevertheless  it  was, 
and  was  followed  for  many  nights ;  and  next  season  an  eighth 
satellite  was  discovered  at  Greenwich.  It  came  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  answer  the  question  then  in  the  papers  :  Shall  Greenwich 
Observatory  be  moved  ?  We  have  heard  no  more  talk  of  such 
a  calamity.  Observation  at  Greenwich  is  more  arduous,  more 
wasteful  of  time,  more  disheartening  than  in  the  clear  climates 
of  the  West  and  the  South.  The  Royal  Observatory  is  to  be 
the  more  congratulated  on  having  upon  its  staff  two  observers 
of  exceptional  courage  and  skill.  One  found  the  sateUite ;  he 
gave  the  credit  to  the  other,  ‘  who  had  brought  the  30-inch 
‘  reflector  up  to  concert-pitch,  which  is  half  a  tone  higher  than  the 
‘  Continental  pitch.’ 

If  we  seem  to  have  spoken  too  much  of  the  reflecting  telescope, 
and  to  have  neglected  the  refractor,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  already  given,  that  the  reflector  has  always  been  made  by 
non-professional  opticians  who  have  placed  their  experience 
freely  at  the  disposal  of  brother  makers,  while  the  construction 
of  large  objectives,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  professionals,  has 
been  surrounded  with  the  usual  professional  mystery.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  tercentenary  is  of  the  refractor ;  the 
reflector  is  a  hundred  years  its  junior.  It  is  time,  then,  that  we 
look  to  see  what  improvements  three  hundred  years  have  made 
in  the  refracting  telescope. 

Its  early  history  is  sufficiently  simple.  As  soon  as  the  early 
makers  tried  to  increase  the  size  of  their  lenses,  they  found 
themselves  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  a  single  lens 
could  not  be  made  to  give  a  sharp  image  with  reasonable  focal 
length ;  to  get  the  required  degree  of  magnification  they  were 
compelled  to  make  their  telescopes  enormously  long — so  long 
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that  tubes  became  impossible,  and  the  ‘  aerial  ’  telescope,  as 
it  was  named,  consisted  of  the  lenses  and  a  long  series  of  dia¬ 
phragms  mounted  upon  a  stiffened  plank,  suspended  from  a 
pole  by  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  cords  designed  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  plank  without  suffering  it  to  bend. 

‘  A  great  variety  of  these  machines  may  be  seen  in  “  Hevelius’s 
Machina  Caelestis  ”  ;  but  astronomy  at  last  was  very  happily  freed 
from  this  expensive  lumber  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  great  Hugenius, 
who,  placing  the  object-glass  upon  a  long  upright  pole,  contrived  to 
direct  its  axis  towards  any  object  by  a  fine  silk  line  coming  down 
from  the  glass  above  to  the  eyeglass  below.’  * 

It  would  be  incredible  that  anyone  could  have  used  these 
contrivances  successfully,  were  it  not  that  we  possess  the  dis¬ 
coveries  actually  made  with  them,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Here,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  relic  of  the  use  of 
these  instruments ;  but  at  the  Paris  Observatory  one  may  see 
the  two  wide  towers  which  used  to  be  open  to  the  sky,  and  which 
served  to  support  the  objectives  of  these  long  telescopes. 

The  refractor  was  being  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  Newtonian 
refractor  when  Dollonas  invention  of  the  achromatic  object 
glass  reduced  it  at  once  to  manageable  proportions.  There 
are  few  instances  of  natural  sagacity  more  remarkable  than  this, 
for  it  ran  contrary  to  all  received  theory,  contrary  to  the  direct 
experiment  of  Newton  himself  ;  and  Euler  confesses 

‘  that  there  should  be  two  kinds  of  glass,  in  which  the  refraction  of  the 
mean  rays  is  nearly  equal,  whilst  that  of  the  extremes  differs  most 
enormously,  appeared  to  me  to  shock  good  sense ;  and  perhaps  I 
should  never  have  submitted  to  the  proofs  which  Mr.  Dollond 
produced  to  support  this  strange  phenomenon  if  Mr.  Clairaut,  who 
must  at  first  have  been  equally  surprised  at  it,  had  not  most  posi¬ 
tively  assured  me  that  Dollond’s  experiments  were  but  too  well 
founded.’  f 

This  invention  of  the  achromatic  telescope  is  not  the  least  of 
the  improvements  in  arts  and  manufactures  which  England 
owes  to  the  Huguenot  Spitalfields  weavers.  It  placed  the 
country  for  many  years  in  the  front  rank  for  optical  work ;  at 
the  same  time  it  provided  a  leading  case  in  Patent  Law,  when 
Lord  Mansfield  confirmed  the  patent  granted  to  the  DoUonds, 
when  it  was  clearly  proved  that  Mr.  Chester  More  Hall,  having 
made  the  same  discovery  thirty  years  before,  had  made  no 
practical  use  of  it. 

*  Robert  Smith’s  ‘  Opticks.’  Book  III.  p.  354. 

t  Kelly,  ‘  Life  of  John  Dolloud,’  p.  72.  Translation  from  Euler. 
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Professor  Grant,  in  his  ‘  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,’  has 
pointed  out  the  remarkable  fact  that  no  astronomical  discovery 
whatever  followed  upon  the  construction  of  the  reflecting 
telescope  or  the  achromatic  refractor.  Huyghens  and  Cassini 
with  their  unwieldy  instruments  had  done  aU  that  much  more 
perfect  instruments  of  the  same  aperture  could  achieve — or  was 
it  that  a  period  of  slackness  had  overtaken  the  observers  ? — 
and  no  great  advance  in  the  power  of  refractors  could  be  made 
until  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  had  been  perfected.  Early 
in  the  Ijwt  century  a  Swiss  mechanic,  Guinand,  made  the  required 
improvement,  but  to  this  day  it  is  not  generally  known  in  what 
the  improvement  consisted.  The  secret  of  manufacture  has 
remained  in  the  possession  of  very  few  ;  and  we  beheve  that 
no  large  optical  disc  has  ever  succeeded  that  was  not  produced 
by  this  process  or  formula,  whose  possessors  have  more  than 
once  so  conducted  themselves  that  the  world  has  been  in  danger 
of  losing  the  secret  altogether. 

Throughout  last  century  there  was  steady  progress  with  few 
outstanding  features  of  interest.  In  1836  twelve  inches  was  the 
limit  of  aperture ;  by  1845  it  had  become  fifteen,  and  there  for 
many  years  it  stayed,  while  the  manufacture  of  the  glass  had 
returned  from  the  Continent  to  England  ;  for  Messrs.  Chance 
of  Birmingham  had  acquired  a  member  of  the  family  with  the 
precious  secret.  Early  in  the  seventies  the  Umit  jumped 
suddenly  to  twenty-five  inches,  on  the  construction  of  Mr. 
Newall’s  refractor,  now  at  Cambridge.  By  the  eighties  it  had 
reached  thirty  inches,  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  the 
40-inch  refractor  had  been  made  by  Alvan  Clark  and  mounted 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  near  Chicago. 

Of  the  technical  history  of  this  series  of  objectives  next  to 
nothing  has  been  made  pubhe.  We  know  that  the  principal 
difficulty  has  always  been  with  the  glass.  We  know  that  there 
has  been  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  form  of  the  lenses,  for 
that  is  pretty  strictly  determined  by  the  properties  of  the  two 
glasses  which  are  used ;  and  there  were  no  more  than  two  to  select 
from.  What  improvements  may  have  been  made  in  the  arts  of 
poUshing  and  figuring  are  guarded  by  the  hving  makers,  or  have 
died  with  the  dead.  We  know  only  that  not  more  than  two 
or  three  men  at  any  one  time  have  possessed  the  particular 
blend  of  experience  and  intuition  that  puts  the  final  touches 
infallibly  right.  The  case  of  the  refractor  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  mirror.  The  latter  must  bo  of  one  precise 
geometrical  figure,  from  which  not  the  slightest  departure  can 
be  allowed.  In  the  refractor  we  have  four  surfaces  to  be  adjusted 
one  upon  another  ;  the  final  processes  are  quite  empirical.  No 
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one  knows  precisely  what  the  figures  of  the  final  surfaces  may  be. 
When  the  lens  is  nearing  completion  it  is  set  up  in  the  testing 
gallery,  and  the  image  of  an  artificial  star  examined.  From  the 
defects  of  the  image  the  optician  knows  what  he  must  do  to 
correct  it,  but  precisely  what  he  does  or  why  he  does  it  he  never 
tells  ;  perhaps  he  cannot  tell. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Have  we  reached  the  hmit  in 
the  construction  of  refracting  telescopes  ?  Does  the  failure  of 
the  50-inch  telescope  which  was  a  side-show  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900  mean  that  construction  can  go  no  further  ? 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  question  in  the 
negative.  The  Exhibition  telescope  ended  in  fiasco  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy  because  its  owners  were  no  astronomers,  but  a  syndicate 
of  journalistic  persons.  ‘  I  conceived  the  idea,  “  La  Lune  a  un 
‘  “  metre,”  and  the  catchword  fiew  round  the  world  as  fast  as 
‘  the  electric  telegraph  could  carry  it.’  It  is  not  clear  that  any 
responsible  scientific  man  was  permitted  to  examine  the  instru¬ 
ment  critically.  But  we  know  that  it  was  only  the  photographic 
objective  that  was  finished,  and  to-day  the  instrument  enjoys 
the  hospitaUty  of  the  cellars  at  Meudon,  waiting  till  its  price 
comes  down  to  tempt  a  purchaser.  The  instrument  was  of  the 
horizontal  type,  fed  with  light  from  an  immense  siderostat, 
but  in  its  unfinished  state  it  contributed  nothing  to  the  solution 
of  our  question.  So  far  as  the  mere  completion  of  the  objective 
is  concerned,  there  are  probably  no  difficulties  that  could  not  be 
overcome.  But  whether  an  instrument  of  this  size  could  be 
mounted  on  an  equatorial  mounting  in  the  ordinary  manner  is 
altogether  another  question,  which  admits  of  fairly  precise 
discussion.  For  optical  reasons  the  length  of  the  telescope  must 
increase  somewhat  faster  than  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  objective  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  weight  of  the 
mounting  to  carry  the  tube  and  the  dome  to  cover  it  must 
increase  a  little  more  rapidly  than  the  cube  of  the  length  of 
the  telescope.  Hence  with  a  telescope  of  the  largest  size  the 
addition  of  a  few  inches  to  the  aperture  doubles  the  cost.  The 
question  of  mounting  becomes  then  a  more  costly  and  serious 
matter  than  any  other. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  nowadays  what  can  have  been  the 
condition  of  Herschel’s  mounting  and  gear  after  exposure  to  a 
wet  winter,  but  at  least  no  great  refinement  of  mechanism  was 
possible  until  the  instrument  was  sheltered  from  the  weather. 
A  revolving  dome  having  been  provided  to  cover  it,  the  next 
question  was  to  get  the  observer  comfortably  to  the  eye-end  of 
the  instrument  in  whatever  position  he  might  be  placed.  As 
telescopes  grew  larger  this  became  a  more  and  more  serious 
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difficulty,  till  at  last  the  necessary  vertical  range  of  the  observer 
became  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  his  horizontal  range  a  circle 
of  perhaps  seventy  feet  in  diameter.  The  first  solution  of  the 
problem  was  the  rising  floor  proposed  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  of 
Dublin,  in  his  sketch-plan  of  the  Lick  telescope.  The  American 
builders  adopted  his  idea,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  same  firm 
in  building  the  Yerkes  telescope,  and  by  Sir  Howard  himself  in 
the  instruments  for  Oxford  and  the  Cape.  It  has  some  con¬ 
siderable  advantages — notably  the  ease  with  which  heavy  things 
like  the  objective  can  be  raised  to  or  lowered  from  the  tube — 
but  it  has  two  great  defects :  the  horizontal  motion  of  the 
observer  is  not  provided ;  he  must  continually  shift  his  seat, 
and  whenever  the  floor  is  let  down  it  drives  up  from  below  a 
rush  of  warm  air  impairing  for  some  minutes  the  performance  of 
the  telescope.  A  better  scheme  is  that  adopted  at  Meudon  and 
Potsdam,  where  the  elevated  observing  platform,  hung  from  the 
dome  itself,  turns  with  it  and  keeps  the  observer  opposite  the 
shutter  opening.  In  speaking  of  the  comfort  of  observers  we 
must  mention  the  elbowed  telescopes  devised  by  Loewy  for  the 
French  observatories,  and  that  later  form  in  which  suggestions 
from  many  sources  were  built  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb  into  the 
Sheepshanks  telescope  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  form  of  telescope,  fixed,  but  fed  with  light  from  a  moving 
mirror,  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  the  equatorial  form 
of  mounting,  clockwork  driving  counteracts  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  and  keeps  the  object  stationary  in  the  field  of  view.  So 
soon  as  the  telescope  is  required  to  photograph,  the  precision 
of  the  clockwork  becomes  of  prime  importance,  and  automatic 
control  of  it  a  necessity.  Yet  outside  British  observatories  the 
latter  fact  is  scarcely  realized.  Elbowed  telescopes  have  been 
highly  developed  in  France.  Russia  has  speciahzed  in  instru¬ 
ments  for  determining  precise  star  places ;  Germany  in  the 
heliometer  and  in  new  kinds  of  glass.  The  United  States  have 
been  most  lavish ;  and  Ireland  still  has  the  greatest  telescope  in 
the  world,  no  longer  at  work. 

In  three  hundred  years  telescope  construction  has  become  a 
vast  and  widely  ramifying  subject.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the 
instruments  for  measurement  of  star  places,  nor  of  the  big  star 
cameras,  an  essential  part  of  modern  outfits,  nor  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  or  spectroscopic  accessories  inseparable  from  telescopes 
of  to-day.  We  have  made  but  passing  reference  to  the  results 
following  all  this  construction.  The  tercentenary  of  the  telescope 
as  an  instrument  has  been  our  subject.  ‘  The  invention  of  the 
‘  telescope,’  says  Dr.  Common,  ‘  is  to  me  the  most  beautiful 
‘  ever  made.  Familiarity  both  in  making  and  in  using  has  only 
‘  increased  my  admiration.’ 
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Art.  VI.— the  REFERENDUM. 

Le  Referendum :  Hietoire  de  la  Legislation  Populaire  en  Suisse. 
Par  Th.  Curti.  Traduite  par  Jules  Ronjat.  Edition 
franjaise  revue  et  augmentee  d’un  appendice  par  I’auteur. 
Paris  :  V.  Giard  et  E.  Briere.  1905. 

The  Referendum  in  Sioitzerland.  By  Simon  Deploige.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  C.  P.  Trevelyan.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Introduction  and  Appendices,  by  Lilian  Tomn.  London : 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1898. 

XpOR  some  twenty  years  past  a  vague  belief  in  the  healing 
virtues  of  the  Referendum  has  been  growing  in  England. 
This  is  not  unnatural :  both  parties  have  frankly  accept^  the 
democratic  doctrine  that  the  people’s  will  must  prevail  in 
legislation,  and  would  indignantly  repudiate  the  bare  suggestion 
of  any  furtive  desire  to  obstruct  popular  demands.  Old-time 
maxims,  such  as  ‘  everything  for  the  people,  nothing  by  the 
‘  people,’  are  not  only  dead,  but  buried.  The  people  themselves 
best  know  what  is  good  for  them,  and  are  entitled  to  get  it.  The 
people,  however,  have  two  rival  sets  of  servants,  each  claiming 
to  know  exactly  what  the  people  want,  and  to  be  better  able 
than  the  others  to  give  effect  to  it.  The  only  difficulty  is  to 
discover  which  of  two  competing  remedies  the  people  really 
want ;  for  on  this  point  there  are  often  acute  differences  of 
opinion.  Here  the  advocates  of  the  Referendum  step  boldly 
in  :  ‘  Refer  the  question  to  the  people  in  their  millions.  Surely 
‘  they  know  best  what  they  really  want.  Let  them  answer 
‘  "  Yes  ”  or  “  No.”  Those  who  claim  to  interpret  their  desires 
‘  have  thereafter  an  easy  function  to  perform  :  a  simple  sum  in 
‘  addition  and  subtraction  will  always  give  an  infallible  index 
*  to  the  will  of  the  nation  on  the  most  complicated  questions  that 
‘  affect  the  national  well-being.  Nothing  remains  except  to  give 
‘  effect  to  the  majority’s  decision.’  Ardent  believers  in  a  logical 
and  thorough-going  democracy,  however,  are  not  the  only 
adherents  of  the  Referendum.  Friends  of  the  principle  of  a 
Second  Chamber  find  in  the  Referendum  a  means  of  averting  the 
destruction  with  which  the  House  of  Lords  is  threatened,  and 
of  avoiding  those  recurring  deadlocks  which  embitter  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Imperial  British  Parliament 
and  threaten  to  engulf  material  prosperity  in  the  throes  of 
revolution.  What  Conservatives  would  accept  as  an  additional 
bulwark  against  hasty  legislation.  Liberals  hail  as  an  effective 
weapon  for  hustling  Bills  through  Parliament  in  spite  of  the 
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Lords’  claim  to  act  as  a  revising  and  suspending  chamber. 
Professor  Dicey  and  the  chief  Ministerial  Whip,  from  opposite 
poles  of  politics,  the  one  a  foremost  exponent  of  the  academic 
standpoint,  the  other  a  master  of  party  tactics,  have  both 
seriously  considered  the  possibility  of  using  the  Referendum  to 
settle  the  fate  of  the  Finance  Bill ;  while  the  ‘  Spectator  ’  insists 
that  another  burning  question  of  the  hour,  ‘  Votes  for  Women,’ 
has  only  to  be  put  to  the  touchstone  of  the  Referendum  in  order 
to  solve  itself  immediately  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
Business  men  also  would  welcome  it  as  a  speedy  settlement  of 
Budget  and  other  uncertainties  that  interfere  with  trade.  It  is 
recommended  further  as  a  means  of  condemning  a  particular 
measure  without  turning  adrift  a  Ministry  whom  the  nation 
trusts  ;  as  a  via  media  for  Free  Trade  Conservatives  who  cannot 
conscientiously  vote  either  for  Tariff  Reform  or  the  present 
Budget ;  as  an  antidote  to  log-rolling ;  as  a  mode  of  making 
politics  more  honest  and  straightforward  by  disentangling  the 
issues  and  preventing  insincere  mutual  recriminations.  It  is 
praised  as  democratic  in  theory  and  conservative  in  practice ; 
as  capable  of  being  introduced  without  dislocating  existing 
relations  or  interfering  with  vested  interests  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
as  a  universal  panacea  for  all  the  admitted  evils  of  our  insular 
system  of  party  government. 

A  reform  backed  by  many  leading  publicists  and  statesmen 
of  this  country,  and  promising  such  desirable  results,  deserves 
to  be  treated  with  profound  respect.  Yet  scepticism  is  a  not 
unnatural  attitude  towards  remedies  for  which  their  advertisers 
claim  that  they  touch  every  spot  with  equal  healing ;  and 
politicians,  who  are  not  inclined  to  scepticism,  may  well  pause 
to  enquire  what  exact  place  this  plant  of  alien  growth  would 
occupy  within  the  British  Constitution  ;  how  the  Referendimi 
would  work  in  practice  ;  what  obstacles  would  have  to  be  over¬ 
come  ;  and  whether  it  might  not  produce  results  not  anticipated 
by  its  advocates.  Such  is  the  enquiry  to  which  this  article 
proposes  to  address  itself. 

I. 

The  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  British  Constitution  are 
often  sharply  contrasted  :  a  reform  that  is  simple  and  innocuous 
in  theory  might  perhaps,  when  launched  in  the  world  of  actual 
politics,  be  foimd  to  involve  some  hidden  dangers.  If  so,  the 
sooner  the  difficulties  are  faced,  and  if  possible  removed,  the 
better.  Now  the  advocates  of  the  Referendum,  who  would 
introduce  it  into  England,  have  never,  it  would  seem,  produced 
a  detailed  plan  to  show  how  the  new  addition  is  to  be  fitted  on 
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to  the  existing  framework  of  our  ancient  Constitution ;  nor 
have  they  even  specified  clearly  which  one  or  more  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  foreign  expedients  covered  by  the  ambiguous  name  of 
Referendum  they  desire  this  country  to  adopt.  Before  making 
a  detailed  study  of  this  interesting  exotic  in  the  lands  that  have 
produced  it,  it  may  be  well  to  distinguish  the  four  species  that 
stand  out  most  prominently  as  types  of  all  the  rest.  These  may 
be  classified  according  to  their  constitutional  effects. 

1.  One  form  of  Referendum  has  no  binding  or  legal  effect  at 
all,  but  is  merely  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  popular  opinion 
for  the  information  of  the  Government.  Educatively  and 
morally  the  weight  of  such  a  vote  may  be  great ;  but  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  remains  legally  unaffected  by  it,  remains  as  free  as  it  was 
before,  either  to  ignore  it  or  to  give  it  partial  or  complete  effect. 
This  type,  for  which  some  prefer  to  reserve  the  name  of  plebiscite, 
may  be  called  ‘  the  Referendum  as  forming  no  part  of  the  legisla- 
‘  tive  machine,’  and  will  be  cited  in  this  article  as  Referendum 
Number  1. 

2.  The  Referendum  may  take  the  form  of  a  power  of  veto 
conferred  on  the  people,  enabling  them  to  defeat  Bills  already 
approved  by  both  Chambers  of  their  Parliament.  Legislation 
thus  becomes  more  difficult.  The  law-making  machine  practically 
consists  of  three  Chambers — the  Upper  House,  the  Lower  House, 
and  the  people  at  the  polling  booths — any  one  of  which  can 
wreck  all  attempts  to  change  the  law.  The  Referendum  here 
becomes  a  powerful  weapon  of  obstruction  against  the  abuse  of 
power  by  a  despotic  Parliament.  The  people’s  ‘  No  ’  is  all- 
powerful  ;  but  its  ‘  Yes  ’  is  powerless  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  either  House  of  Parliament.  French  theorists  call  this  type 
‘  Le  Referendum  de  Correction.’  It  is  ‘  the  Referendum  as  a 
‘  drag  on  the  Legislature,’  and  may  be  cited  shortly  as  Referendum 
Number  2. 

3.  The  Referendum,  however,  may  be  used  for  an  entirely 
opposite  purpose.  It  may  confer  on  the  people  a  right  to 
decide  as  arbiter  between  the  conflicting  decisions  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  All  Bills  passed  by  one  House — 
either  House — and  by  the  people  become  laws.  Here  the  mass 
of  voters  again  are  made  a  third  branch  of  Parliament,  but  this 
time  only  for  positive  purposes.  Their  ‘  Yes  ’  becomes  a  legal 
weapon  for  compelling  the  reluctant  House  to  surrender  to  the 
willing  one.  The  opportunity  of  saying  ‘  No  ’  is  entirely  denied 
to  them  where  both  Houses  are  agreed.  This  form,  known  on 
the  Continent  as  ‘  Le  Referendum  de  Partage,’  may  be  called 
‘  the  Referendum  as  an  arbiter  ’  or  ‘  the  Referendum  as  a  spur 
‘  to  the  Legislature,’  and  cited  as  Referendum  Number  3. 
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4.  Finally,  the  Referendum  may  be  combined  with  the 
Popular  Initiative,  as  that  potent  instrument  of  democracy 
exists  in  Switzerland.  The  people  may  not  only  frame  Bills  of 
their  own  (or  compel  an  unwilling  Legislature  to  perform  this 
task  for  them),  but  may  also  compel  the  Legislature  to  declare 
that  these  Bills  are  laws,  although  both  Houses  strongly  dis¬ 
approve  their  tenor  and  have  even  previously  voted  their 
rejection.  The  people,  whenever  they  care  to  exercise  this 
option,  may  thus  take  a  monopoly  of  the  sovereign  power  into 
their  own  hands  for  the  occasion,  deposing  both  Chambers  to 
make  room  for  them.  This  form  may  be  called  ‘  the  Referendum 
‘  superseding  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,’  or  Referendum 
Number  4. 

The  Referendum,  then,  is  not  one  thing,  but  four  widely 
different  groups  of  things,  each  of  which  must  be  further  sub¬ 
divided  when  brought  face  to  face  with  practical  requirements. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  constitutional  Referendum  (reserved 
for  changes  in  the  framework  of  the  body  politic) ;  the  compulsory 
Referendum,  allowing  no  alternative  to  the  taking  of  a  popular 
vote ;  and  the  facultative  or  optional  Referendum,  brought 
into  play  only  on  the  signed  demand  of  a  specified  number  of 
registered  voters.  There  is  also  the  so-called  Popular  Veto, 
under  which  every  voter  who  does  not  record  his  ‘  No  ’  against 
a  Bill  is  held  to  express  approval  of  it.  Numerous  other  sub¬ 
divisions  emerge  when  we  try  to  find  answers  to  questions  such 
as  these ;  When  should  the  popular  vote  be  taken,  before  or 
after  discussion  by  the  Legislature  ?  How  should  it  be  taken  ? 
and  what  majority  is  required  for  acceptance  or  rejection  ? 
If  British  electors  are  not  to  be  set  the  impossible  task  of  voting 
on  all  Bills  affecting  every  part  of  the  Empire,  who  is  to  decide 
whether  a  vote  is  to  be  required  or  not  ?  On  all  these  points  the 
Swiss  cantons  and  the  Swiss  Federal  State  have  proved  veritable 
laboratories  of  political  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Full  details  will  be  found  in  the  admirable  treatises 
of  MM.  Curti  and  Deploige,  the  first  of  which,  professing  to 
adopt  an  objective  historic  attitude,  is  an  enthusiastic  encomium 
on  the  Referendum  as  the  only  weapon,  sufficiently  potent,  of 
a  logical  democracy  ;  while  the  second  retains  a  more  critical  but 
not  unfairly  hostile  attitude.  The  People’s  Initiative  also,  which 
to  M.  Curti  and  others  forms  a  logical  and  necessary  supplement 
to  the  Referendum,  takes  various  forms,  as  applied,  for  example, 
respectively  to  total  or  partial  revisions  of  the  Constitution  ;  or 
according  as  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  signatures  are  required 
to  the  Petition  demanding  its  application.  The  so-called  ‘  formu- 
‘  lated  ’  Initiative  is  the  most  interesting  variety  of  all ;  since 
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it  enables  any  50,000  Swiss  voters  to  draw  up  their  own 
Bills  in  any  form  they  please,  to  obtain  a  vote  of  ‘  Yes  ’  or  ‘  No  ’ 
from  the  whole  nation,  and  to  have  their  Bill,  exactly  as  it  stands, 
declared  to  be  law,  in  the  event  of  the  answer  being  ‘  Yes.’  The 
name  Initiative  would  seem  too  mild  a  word  to  describe  an 
institution  which  thus  confers  on  any  chance  conglomeration  of 
50,000  voting  units  a  right  to  exercise  a  power  of  framing 
laws  equal  to  that  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  combined,  and 
enables  them  not  only  to  originate  Bills,  but  also,  when  backed 
by  a  majority  of  voters,  to  pass  their  Bills  finally  into  laws  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  both  Chambers  of  the  Legislature. 

IT. 

Englishmen  in  search  of  foreign  models  for  the  improvement 
of  insular  institutions  will  naturally  turn  to  Switzerland,  the 
cradle  of  the  Referendum.  When  the  cantons  in  the  Middle 
Ages  formed  a  federal  alliance  for  mutual  protection  against 
powerful  neighbours,  the  patriarchal  hillmen,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  regulate  their  primitive  affairs  in  their  mass 
meetings  or  Landsgemeinden,  were  unwilling  that  their  delegates 
to  the  Federal  Diet  should  make  laws  without  their  own  formal 
ratification.  All  questions  unexpectedly  mooted  at  the  Diet 
were  therefore  ‘  referred  back  ’  to  the  separate  cantons  for  further 
instructions.  This  system  of  cantonal  Referendums  was  fully 
at  work  at  least  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  and  remained 
in  force  till  French  influence  substituted  the  ‘  Constitution  of 
the  Helvetic  Republic  ’  of  April  12, 1798,  for  the  old  loose  federal 
union.  Four  years  later  the  Swiss  people  were  summoned  to 
ratify  a  new  Constitution  of  May  20,  1802.  A  plebiscite  was 
modelled  on  French  precedents  of  1793,  the  year  III.,  and  the 
year  VIII.  This  was  the  first  introduction  into  Switzerland  of 
the  Referendum  in  its  modem  form  of  an  appeal  to  the  massed 
votes  of  the  people.  The  earlier  Referendum  had  been  to  the 
separate  cantons,  not  to  the  people  voting  all  together.  It  was 
in  the  cantons,  however,  that  the  Referendum  struck  root 
deepest.  In  different  forms  it  was  adopted  by  St.  Gall  in  1831 
and  by  Vaud  in  1845.  The  Federal  Constitution  of  1848 
affirmed  the  principle  of  the  obligatory  constitutional  Referen¬ 
dum,  conferring  on  the  majority  of  the  people  and  the  majority 
of  the  cantons  a  right  of  veto  over  every  proposed  change  in  the 
Constitutions,  both  federal  and  cantonal ;  while  it  introduced, 
somewhat  tentatively,  the  Initiative  as  a  means  of  enabling  any 
50,000  voters  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  Constitution 
should  be  revised  or  not.  No  machinery  was  yet  devised,  however. 
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for  dictating  to  the  Chambers  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
the  exact  form  such  revision  must  assume.  A  fourfold  line  of 
defence  was  still  preserved  against  a  revolutionary  or  foolish 
use  of  the  Initiative  by  requiring  the  concurrence  in  any  proposed 
change  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  majority 
of  the  massed  voters,  and  of  a  majority  of  the  twenty-two 
cantons.  If  the  two  Houses  failed  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  a 
new  Constitution,  there  were  apparently  no  means  of  con¬ 
straining  them  ;  the  people  had  simply  to  do  without  the  changes 
they  desired.  As  yet,  then,  popular  rights  could  only  be  used 
as  a  drag  rather  than  as  a  spur.  The  Federal  Constitution  of 
1874  marked  a  distinct  advance.  It  maintained  both  the 
Initiative  and  the  obligatory  Referendum  on  all  constitutional 
issues,  and  it  introduced  the  facultative  or  optional  Referendum 
(but  not  the  Initiative)  on  all  ordinary  laws  or  decrees  not 
declared  ‘  urgent.’  Under  its  terms  any  30,000  voters  may,  by 
signed  petition,  demand  that  a  Bill  passed  by  both  Houses 
should  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  popular  vote  before  becoming 
law.  The  plea  of  urgency,  however,  was  left  as  a  convenient 
loophole  for  enabling  the  Legislative  Chamber  surreptitiously 
to  remove  contentious  measures  from  the  sphere  of  the  Refer¬ 
endum  altogether.  All  Budget  Bills  and  treaties  are  systematic¬ 
ally  treated  as  ‘  urgent,’  and  thus  escape  from  the  Referendum, 
while  the  same  plea  was  upheld,  for  example,  in  relation  to  so 
trivial  a  matter  as  a  Bill  fixing  the  site  of  a  proposed  national 
museum. 

This  Constitution  of  1874  is  still  in  force  ;  but  has  been 
modified,  against  the  intentions  of  its  framers,  in  the  direction 
of  more  thorough-going  popular  legislation.  This  extension  of 
the  people’s  rights  was  the  indirect  consequence  of  an  issue 
raised  in  1879  as  to  whether  the  People’s  Initiative  could  or 
could  not  be  used  for  a  partial  revision  of  the  Constitution,  or 
must  be  reserved  for  total  revisions.  The  Federal  Council  ruled 
that  amendments  of  separate  articles  could  not  be  referred  to  the 
people  without  the  entire  framework  of  the  Government  being 
thrown  into  the  crucible.  This  decision  has  been  severely 
criticised  as  erroneous  and  illogical,  but  can  be  explained  as  the 
outcome  of  a  not  unnatural  dread  that  to  allow  the  Constitution 
to  be  altered  in  its  isolated  clauses  would  produce  a  motley 
patchwork,  and  might  endanger  the  compromise  between  the 
central  authority  and  the  cantons  on  which  the  whole  federal 
system  was  poised.  The  consequences  of  a  Federal  Decree  of 
April  1891,  practically  reversing  this  decision,  would  seem  amply 
to  justify  the  earlier  scruples  of  the  Council.  The  Decree  of  that 
date,  amending  the  Constitution  in  this  respect,  introduced 
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the  ‘  formulated  ’  Initiative  for  the  first  time,  and  allowed  it 
(or  alternatively  the  older  form)  to  be  used  for  partial  revisions 
as  well  as  total  ones.  The  use  actually  made  of  this  concession 
has  been  of  a  starthng  kind.  By  a  sort  of  legal  fiction,  or  by 
open  connivance  at  an  illegal  evasion  of  the  Constitution,  it  has 
become  the  regular  practice  to  allow  this  constitutional  Initiative 
to  be  applied  to  any  legislative  measures  whatsoever,  no  matter 
how  remote  their  substance  may  be  from  constitutional  pheno¬ 
mena.  Any  Bill,  if  it  only  pretends  to  be  a  constitutional  Bill — 
that  is,  if  its  framers  couch  it  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
article — may  be  forced  through  by  means  of  the  so-called  constitu¬ 
tional  Initiative.  In  this  way  a  Bill,  partly  humanitarian  but 
chiefly  dictated  by  religious  and  racial  intolerance  against  the 
Jews,  was  in  1893  initiated  and  completed.  A  law  regulating 
the  methods  of  slaughtering  animals  to  be  used  for  food  thus 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  This  is  no  exceptional  instance.  The  constitutional 
Initiative,  indeed,  is  applied  to  ordinary  legislation  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency.  In  1908  it  was  used  for  introducing  and 
carrying  two  Acts,  one  of  which  regulated  the  use  of  hyckaulic 
power,  and  the  other  prohibited  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
absinthe  throughout  Switzerland ;  excellent  laws  both,  but 
remote  from  the  sphere  of  constitutional  principle,  and  therefore 
unfit  subjects  for  a  proposed  ‘  constitutional  ’  Initiative. 

A  survey  of  the  course  taken  by  popular  legislation  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  its  cantons  suggests  two  conclusions  :  the  great  variety 
of  forms  which  the  Referendum  is  capable  of  assuming,  and  the 
insinuating  nature  of  the  principle  when  once  it  has  gained  a 
footing.  The  people’s  appetite  for  legislation  has  grown  with 
what  it  fed  on.  The  milder  forms  were  tried  first,  then  a  gradual 
advance  set  in,  until  the  logical  conclusion  has  been  reached  in 
the  unfettered  supremacy  of  the  Initiative  in  all  legislation  in 
which  the  people  care  to  assert  themselves.  The  progress  of 
the  Initiative  from  the  simple  to  the  ‘  formulated  ’  form,  and 
from  a  restricted  application  to  total  revision,  through  partial 
revision,  to  a  possible  extension  to  laws  of  every  kind  is 
peculiarly  noteworthy.  The  whole  movement  may  possibly  be 
viewed  as  a  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  a  system  that  has  proved 
its  popularity  by  its  steady  advance.  It  may  also,  however, 
suggest  awkward  possibilities  to  admirers  of  a  strictly  limited 
Referendum  who  are  not  prepared  to  welcome  the  advent  in  its 
train  of  the  drastic  Swiss  Initiative.  The  principle  of  the  snow¬ 
ball  may  carry  us  too  far  if  the  snowball  attains  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions,  momentum,  and  inevitableness  of  the  Swiss  avalanche. 
In  Switzerland  the  people,  by  constantly  extending  the  sphere 
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of  the  Referendum  and  Initiative,  first  established  an  equilibrium 
in  legislation  between  their  own  power  and  that  of  the  two 
Chambers  of  their  Parliament,  and  then  upset  this  equilibrium 
in  their  own  favour,  securing  (whenever  it  so  pleased  them)  the 
monopoly  of  law-making  for  themselves.  By  the  overriding 
power  of  the  Initiative  in  its  later  developments,  all  the  careful 
restrictions  raised  around  the  proper  province  of  the  Referendum 
have  been  swept  away.  A  general  transformation  has  taken 
place  of  representative  democracy  into  pure  democracy,  un¬ 
qualified  and  unrestrained.  The  triumph  of  the  Initiative  over 
ordinary  legislation,  still  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon 
in  Switzerland,  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  distinguished  Swiss  publicists  who  approve  the  Referendum 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Initiative.  M.  Droz,  for  example, 
declares :  * 

‘  It  is  generally  agreed  in  Switzerland  that  the  popular  Initiative, 
as  it  is  now  established  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  might  at 
any  time  place  the  country  in  very  considerable  danger.  From 
the  moment  that  the  regular  representatives  of  the  people  are 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  have  no  more  to  say  in  the 
matter  than  an  irresponsible  committee  drawing  up  articles  in  a 
bar-parlour,  it  is  clear  that  the  limits  of  sound  democracy  have 
been  passed  and  that  the  reign  of  demagogy  has  begun.’ 

These  hard  words  (which  could  readily  be  paralleled  from  the 
utterances  of  equally  eminent  continental  jurists)  are  directed 
against  the  ‘  formulated  ’  Initiative,  or  Initiative  by  completed 
Bill.  They  form  no  argument,  of  course,  against  receiving  the 
Referendum  in  this  country  as  a  guest,  provided  that  the  more 
dangerous  members  of  the  same  family  will  not  enter  at  the 
opened  door. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  practical  details  of  the  machinery 
for  taking  the  Referendum  in  Federal  Switzerland  and  its 
separate  cantons.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  only 
in  one  set  of  circumstances,  even  in  theory,  is  it  possible  for  the 
Swiss  Referendum  to  act  as  an  arbiter  between  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  namely,  where  one  Chamber  on  its  own 
motion  (without  any  petition  or  popular  Initiative)  proposes  a 
total  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  other  Chamber  refuses 
to  admit  the  necessity.  Circumstances  have  never  arisen, 
however,  for  putting  this  particular  provision  into  play,  and 
how  it  will  act  in  practice  may  therefore  be  dismissed  as  pure 
matter  of  conjecture.  Switzerland  has  had  no  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  form  of  Referendum  Number  3  of  this  article,  but 

*  Contemjmrary  Review,  p.  342,  March  1895. 
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only  of  Numbers  2  and  4.  It  knows  the  Referendum  as  a  veto 
or  a  drag  which  is  compulsory  for  all  constitutional  Bills,  and 
facultative  for  all  ordinary  ones ;  and  it  knows  also  the  Refer¬ 
endum  combined  with  the  Initiative  which  may  or  may  not 
proceed  by  way  of  formulated  Bill,  and  may  now  be  apphed  to 
measures  of  every  sort  (even  those  reserved  from  the  operation 
of  the  ordinary  and  conservative  Referendum).  Switzerland,  it 
will  be  seen,  affords  no  model  for  using  the  people’s  direct  vote 
as  a  means  of  settling  quarrels  between  Lords  and  Commons. 
When  the  Swiss  people  use  their  Initiative,  they  do  so  not  to 
compel  one  House  to  bow  to  the  other,  but  to  sweep  both  Houses 
from  their  path  so  that  they  may  legislate  for  themselves. 

English  statesmen  who  are  looking  for  guidance  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Switzerland  must  also  make  adequate  allowance  for 
the  wide  divergence  between  the  circumstances  and  characters  of 
the  two  nations,  and  between  their  respective  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Mere  difference  in  the  size  of  their  respective  territories 
is,  perhaps,  a  minor  point.  Yet  the  very  possibility  that  the 
Referendum  may  one  day  be  extended  to  all  the  imperial 
interests  of  the  British  Dominions  is  a  danger  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  regulation  of  slaughter-houses  in  Switzerland  or 
the  issue  of  Federal  bank  notes  are  questions  simpler  and  less 
dangerous  for  masses  of  ignorant  voters  to  deal  with  than  are 
the  complicated  issues  of  the  proper  treatment  of  Indian  or 
Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa  or  the  adjustment  of  tariffs 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  Australia  or  Canada.  The 
mere  contrast  in  the  number  of  Bills  that  annually  become  law 
in  the  two  countries  cannot  be  disregarded  in  view  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  experienced  even  by  scholars  like  M.  Droz  in  reading  the 
text  of  all  the  measures  on  which  they  are  required  to  vote. 
In  Switzerland,  the  more  honest  class  of  electors  abstain  from 
voting  on  Bills  they  have  not  had  time  to  read ;  the  ignorant 
or  dishonest  vote  as  they  are  told  by  interested  agitators.  In 
Switzerland,  again,  the  party  system  does  not  exist — in  the 
strict  English  sense  at  least,  which  involves  the  constant 
alliance  of  the  Commons’  majority  with  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  solidarity  of  Cabinets  that  have  to  quit  office 
collectively  in  face  of  a  hostile  vote  in  the  Lower  Chamber. 
Members  of  both  Chambers  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  or  Swiss 
Legislature,  are  frequently  voted  for  by  political  opponents. 
It  is  a  common  saying  that  ‘  there  is  no  need  to  dismiss  a  man 
‘  because  you  disagree  with  him.’  The  people  often  reject  laws 
referred  to  them  by  their  representatives,  and  yet  return  the 
bulk  of  the  same  members  to  the  next  Federal  Assembly. 
Ministers,  again,  never  think  of  resigning  when  their  measures 
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are  rejected  by  the  Legislature  or  by  the  people.  A  threat  to 
do  so  has  even  been  denounced  as  ‘  unconstitutional.’  The 
Swiss  system  of  direct  popular  interference  in  legislation,  then, 
may  be  better  or  worse  than  the  British  system  of  party  govern¬ 
ment  ;  it  is,  at  least,  radically  different.  The  Referendum  is 
an  inherent  part  of  a  peculiar  system  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
Swiss.  It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  their  Federal  Republic, 
of  which  it  forms  an  organic  part.  The  Swiss  are  as  proud 
of  their  system  of  popular  government  as  the  English  are  of 
their  essentially  different  representative  system.  If  adopted  in 
England,  the  Referendum  would  either  remain  something  alien 
and  unassimilated,  or  else  it  would  permeate  and  leaven  the 
whole  mass,  until  the  British  Constitution  had  become  either 
a  copy  of  that  of  Switzerland  or  something  midway  between 
the  two.  Other  vital  points  of  contrast  must  be  hurried  over. 
The  centralised  unitary  system  of  the  British  Parliament  with 
its  famed  ‘  legislative  omnipotence  ’  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  Swiss  federal  system,  under  which  each  district  has  a  separate 
cantonal  life  of  its  own  ;  where  the  work  of  legislation  is  divided 
between  the  central  and  the  local  assemblies  ;  and  where  the 
cantonal  sovereignty  acts  as  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  all  massed  together. 

The  relations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  again,  are 
radically  different  from  those  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The 
Swiss  Chambers  are  strictly  co-ordinate  in  authority,  with 
equal  powers  in  finance  as  in  all  other  matters.  The  Referendum 
(so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  not  combined  with  the  dangerous 
Initiative)  does  not  act,  and  was  never  meant  to  act,  as  an 
arbiter  between  the  Chambers.  It  is  never  used,  and  was 
not  meant  to  be  used,  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  one  Chamber.  The  people  must,  on  all  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  (and  may,  if  they  like,  on  any  other  question),  form  a 
third  Chamber  of  the  Legislature — so  far,  at  least,  as  voting 
goes.  The  Referendum  is  a  means  of  making  legislation  more 
difficult,  not  easier.  In  brief,  the  Referendum,  as  it  exists  in 
Switzerland,  is  a  different  and  even  an  opposite  thing  from  the 
Referendum  desired  by  the  advocates  of  change  in  England. 
The  analogy  completely  breaks  down.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Initiative  enables  the  people  to  overrule  not  one  but  both 
Chambers  of  the  Legislature ;  but  no  one  has  yet  proposed, 
even  in  jest  apparently,  that  the  Initiative  should  be  introduced 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Special  features  of  the  political  life  of  Switzerland  that  have 
counteracted  some  of  the  most  dangerous  tendencies  of  the 
Referendum  can  only  be  glanced  at  here.  Large  portions  of 
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the  sphere  of  legislation  have  been  carefully  fenced  off.  No 
Budget  or  treaty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  ever  submitted  to  the 
people ;  and  the  two  Houses  may  by  agreement  withdraw  any 
Bill  whatever  from  the  operation  of  the  Referendum  by  declaring 
it  to  be  ‘  urgent  ’ — a  back-door  of  escape  from  the  control  of 
the  sovereign  people  which  has  frequently  been  found  useful. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  restraints  and  safeguards,  the  Referendum 
has  not  proved  an  unqualified  success  in  Switzerland.  Native 
opinion  is  sharply  divided  on  its  merits  and  defects.  Its  moderate 
admirers  admit  that  among  its  faults  must  be  noted  the  popular 
apathy  that  has  led  some  cantons  to  make  voting  compidsory 
under  penalties ;  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  voters  with 
unbiased  information  in  any  form  they  can  be  got  to  read ;  the 
pernicious  activity  of  agitators  ;  the  danger  of  recording  votes 
without  opportunities  of  previous  discussion  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  lowering  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  legislators. 
If  these  evils  are  felt  in  little  Federal  Switzerland,  would  they 
be  likely  to  be  mitigated  or  intensified  by  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  Imperial  Britain  ? 

What  effect  would  the  introduction  of  the  Referendum  have 
upon  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility  ?  Would  the 
British  Cabinet  continue  to  admit  a  collective  responsibility  to 
the  Commons  ?  or  would  it  transfer  its  allegiance  to  the  power 
behind  the  Commons,  which  had  been  given  a  legal  right  to 
throw  out  measures  which  the  Commons  had  framed  and  ap¬ 
proved  ?  The  experiment  would  be  one  of  intense  and  thrilling 
interest ;  but  he  will  be  a  bold  statesman  on  whose  authority 
it  is  made. 


III. 

The  attempts  at  direct  popular  legislation  made  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  in  America  must  be  more 
briefly  treated.  Indeed,  the  recent  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Referendum  into  the  former,  and  the  absence  of  any  up-to- 
date  treatise,  at  once  comprehensive  and  authoritative,  as  to 
its  working  in  the  various  States  and  municipalities  of  the 
latter,  make  it  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  draw  generalisations 
for  the  guidance  of  this  country.  Neither  the  Referendum  nor 
the  Initiative  holds  any  place  in  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America ;  but  both  have  been  adopted  in 
the  written  Constitutions  of  certain  individual  States  and  munici¬ 
palities.  The  Referendum  first  found  favour  in  America  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  new  State  Constitu¬ 
tions.  As  early  as  1778,  for  example,  the  township  meetings  of 
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Mtissachusetts  refused  to  ratify  a  new  Constitution  submitted 
for  their  approval.  In  the  following  year  a  popular  vote  con¬ 
firmed  the  proposal  that  a  Convention  should  meet  to  frame 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  final  code  was  ratified  in 
1780  by  a  majority  of  more  than  the  required  two-thirds.  The 
Referendum  is  now  recognised  as  necessary  for  all  changes  in  the 
Constitution  of  every  individual  State — with  the  exception  of 
Delaware.  So  far,  we  have  merely  a  form  of  the  Referendum 
as  a  drag  (our  Referendum  Number  2),  and  that  restricted  to 
one  special  purpose,  to  which  no  parallel  exists  in  England. 
Its  usefulness  was  soon  extended,  however.  The  peculiar  temp¬ 
tations  of  American  politics  made  it  imperative  that  the  people 
should  be  protected  against  the  extravagance  and  peculation 
of  their  representatives  in  the  local  Legislatures. 

An  ingenious  device,  once  hit  upon,  was  soon  widely  adopted, 
of  including  in  the  framework  of  State  Constitutions  all  questions 
which  the  members  of  the  Legislatures  could  not  be  trusted  to 
deal  with.  By  extending  these  Constitutions  the  popular  veto 
was  also  extended.  It  was  a  natural  sequel  to  provide  that  a 
Referendum  should  also  be  taken  on  certain  questions  which 
could  not  conveniently  be  included  in  the  articles  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  power  to  spend  public  money  or  to  pledge  the 
public  credit.  Its  necessity  and  value  in  America  are  thus 
consequences  in  great  measure  of  the  corrupt  conditions  of  public 
life.  Of  late  years,  however,  strenuous  exertions  have  been  made 
towards  extending  its  use  beyond  its  originally  strictly  limited 
field  of  action,  and  also  to  supplement  it  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Initiative  on  the  Swiss  model — another  illustration  of  the 
insinuating  nature  of  popular  legislation.  Since  1896  the 
Initiative  has  formed  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Populist 
party  ;  while  in  1902  the  People’s  Power  League  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  the  people  of  Oregon  the  right  to  initiate  Bills  by 
petition — a  right  that  has  been  freely  taken  advantage  of.  In 
the  absence  of  authoritative  information  on  the  results  of 
popular  legislation  in  the  various  States,  it  is  impossible  to  refer 
to  the  example  of  America,  either  as  an  encouragement  or  as  a 
warning  to  England  ;  the  wide  differences  between  the  two 
countries  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  None  of  the  States 
adopting  these  expedients  has  a  sovereign  legislative  body  hke  the 
British  Parliament.  All  of  them  are  subjected  to  the  restraints 
implied  in  the  existence  of  a  rigid  Constitution  and  also  to  the 
control  in  certain  directions  both  of  the  Federal  Congress  and  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  All  analogies  between  such  con¬ 
trasted  phenomena  are  misleading.  One  fact  is  specially  worthy 
of  note,  however  ;  the  apathy  of  the  electors  in  not  troubling  to 
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record  their  votes  is  one  of  the  features  in  which  America 
resembles  Switzerland. 

Ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  priceless  lessons  will  probably 
be  forthcoming,  for  the  guidance  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
experiments  of  Australia  in  popular  legislation.  Meanwhile  it  is 
too  soon  to  do  more  than  note  what  reforms  in  that  direction 
have  been  initiated,  leaving  time  to  ripen  their  fruits.  The 
Commonwealth  Constitution,  itself  confirmed  by  a  Referendum 
to  the  six  separate  States  or  Colonies,  embodies  two  forms  of  the 
Referendum  in  its  provisions  for  its  own  amendment.  Changes 
in  the  framework  require  to  be  passed  by  absolute  majorities  of 
both  Chambers  of  the  Conunonwealth  Legislature,  and  then  to  be 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote  which  requires  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  voters  and  also  a  majority  of  States.  The  people  of  any 
three  Colonies  combined  might  thus  defeat  it.  This  is  again  the 
Referendum  as  a  drag.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  House  has 
twice  passed  an  amendment  which  the  other  House  has  twice 
refused,  a  Referendum  must  be  taken  on  the  original  proposal 
together  with  any  alterations  that  the  other  House  thinks 
good  to  submit.  This  is  the  Referendum  as  an  arbiter  (or  Re¬ 
ferendum  Number  3),  strictly  limited,  however,  to  constitutional 
revision.  A  proposal  made  while  the  Constitution  was  being 
framed  that  all  disputes  over  ordinary  Bills  (including  money 
Bills)  should  be  settled  by  Referendum  was  rejected  after  full 
consideration. 

The  history  of  the  movement  in  Queensland  may  also  be 
profitably  considered,  since  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  adoption 
there  bear  some  analogy  to  reasons  urged  at  present  in  England 
for  its  adoption  here.  An  acute  political  crisis  occiirred  in 
1908.  Mr.  Kidston,  the  Premier,  had  carried  through  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  a  Bill  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Wages 
Board  to  agricultural  labourers.  The  Legislative  Council  (or 
Queensland  Upper  House)  twice  rejected  this,  and  Mr.  Kidston 
proposed  to  swamp  the  hostile  majority  of  the  Upper  House  by 
the  creation  of  new  members.  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  Governor, 
refused  to  take  this  step,  although  advised  to  it  by  the  Ministers 
responsible  for  the  government  of  the  Colony.  The  Premier 
resigned,  triumphed  in  the  new  election,  and  carried  what  was 
practically  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Governor.  Possible  parallels 
with  the  course  of  home  politics  do  not  need  to  be  insisted  on. 
To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  deadlocks  for  the  future  a 
Referendum  Bill  was  carried  through  both  Chambers,  and 
received  the  Royal  Assent.  Measures  twice  rejected  by  the 
Council  will  in  future  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  qualified 
Queensland  voters.  Here  at  last  we  find  a  clear  instance  of 
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Referendum  Number  3.  Unfortunately  we  have  still  no  means 
of  knowing  how  it  is  destined  to  work  in  practice. 


IV. 

The  United  Kingdom,  if  it  adopts  the  Referendum,  must  do 
so  mainly  on  d  priori  grounds  ;  as  it  cannot  found  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  any  body  politic  whose  circumstances  are  at  all  analogous 
to  its  own.  So  far  as  theory  goes,  the  doctrinaire  politician  may 
well  argue  that  the  proposed  experiment  would  be  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  modern  belief  in  ‘  triumphant  democracy.’ 
The  people — which  for  all  practical  purposes  means  the  majority 
— have  an  absolute  right  to  get  anything  they  want,  including  a 
fair  share — of  the  extent  of  which  they  are  sole  judges — of  the 
surplus  wealth  monopolised  by  the  minority.  They  know  best 
what  legislative  measures  are  good  for  them,  and  what  is  the 
best  form  these  should  take.  The  will  of  the  people  has  an 
admitted  right  to  prevail,  and  that  without  question  or  un¬ 
necessary  delay.  This,  it  may  be  argued,  is  the  doctrine  pro¬ 
fessed  (whether  honestly  or  dishonestly)  by  all  candidates  for 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  It  is  an  axiom  or  truism  of  modern 
political  life.  Now,  the  Referendum  is  the  only  logical  embodi¬ 
ment  of  that  doctrine ;  for  who  can  profess  to  know  better 
what  the  people  want  than  the  people  themselves  ?  England, 
they  say,  is  already  a  democracy  ;  let  us  honestly  face  the  fact 
and  prefer  a  consistent  orderly  democracy  to  an  insincere, 
capricious  one.  At  this  point,  however,  two  caveats  may  be 
hazarded  :  England,  in  the  first  place,  is  at  present  a  representa¬ 
tive  democracy,  not  a  pure  democracy — a  very  different  thing  ; 
while,  in  the  second  place,  even  in  a  pure  democracy  it  may  be 
wise  for  the  people  to  employ  skilled  legislators  to  work  for 
them,  instead  of  doing  the  work  clumsily  and  ignorantly  for 
themselves  in  their  scanty  moments  of  leisure.  Our  repre¬ 
sentative  system,  besides,  is  still  tempered  by  a  liberal  admixture 
of  monarchic  and  aristocratic  elements  which,  interpreted  in 
the  spirit  of  reverence  for  tradition  which  characterises  English 
statesmanship,  go  far  to  preserve  the  ancient  features  of  a 
Constitution  which  used  to  be  described  as  ‘  mixed,’  meaning  by 
that  word  that  it  was  a  blend  of  monarchic,  aristocratic,  and 
democratic  elements.  The  Executive  still  acts  in  the  name  of 
the  Crown,  while  the  Legislature  preserves  the  form  of  the  King’s 
Parliament  of  the  three  estates.  The  change  to  a  pure  democracy 
might  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  ;  it  is  wrong  to  argue  that  it 
would  be  no  change  at  all.  The  change  proposed  is  not  merely 
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from  a  veiled  to  an  open  democracy,  but  also  from  a  tempered  to 
an  undiluted  one. 

It  may  be  asked,  with  equal  point,  whether  the  true  principles 
of  a  wise  democratic  doctrine  demand  that  the  people  must 
actually  frame  their  own  laws,  or  that  the  innumerable  clauses 
and  complicated  administrative  details  of  a  modern  Bill  must  be 
submitted  to  their  ignorant  judgement  ?  Legislation  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  an  exact  science,  the  mastery  of  which  cannot  possibly  be 
acquired  by  men  who  have  to  make  their  livings  as  miners, 
doctors,  or  greengrocers.  Is  it  fair  to  expect  busy  men  even  to 
read  through  numerous  Bills  ?  Is  it  safe  to  let  them  vote  on 
details  they  have  never  read  ?  How  far  is  it  possible  or  desir¬ 
able  that  the  members  of  the  ordinary  Legislature  should  take 
the  mass  of  voters  into  partnership  with  them  ?  Ought  they 
to  allow  their  own  handiwork  to  be  superseded  by  Bills  drawn 
up  by  chance  combinations  of  voters  who  have  r-ever  met  to 
discuss  the  details  ?  To  answer  such  questions  fully  it  would  be 
necessary  to  enunciate  a  complete  theory  of  legislation,  which  is 
obviously  beyond  the  limit  of  an  article.  Yet  the  two  objects  of 
an  ideal  law-making  machine  might  be  provisionally  stated  thus  : 
To  promote  expeditiously  all  measures  required  by  the  national 
welfare,  without  inflicting  unnecessary  hardship  on  individuals. 
How  far  would  the  substitution  of  the  Referendum  for  either 
or  for  both  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  promote  these 
aims  ?  If  used  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Lords,  the 
Referendum  would  obviously  promote  the  first  object  in  the 
eyes  of  Liberal  statesmen  ;  but  would  it  equally  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  minorities,  and  thereby  promote  the 
sense  of  security  on  which  national  prosperity  in  the  long  run 
depends  ?  James  Mill,  in  a  once  famous  article,  declared  that 
the  entire  Theory  of  Government  centred  round  one  problem : 
How  to  set  limits  to  the  authority  of  the  supreme  power  in  a 
State.  In  England  to-day  the  supreme  power  lies  in  the  sovereign 
people.  The  rule  of  the  majority — of  the  odd  vote,  perhaps — 
is  the  only  tyrant  that  need  be  feared  at  the  present  day.  Other 
powers  may  obstruct,  indeed,  but  cannot  play  the  active  despot. 
The  House  of  Lords,  or  even  the  Crown,  might  delay  or  defeat 
proposals  for  change  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  either  of  these  powers  could  usurp  an  active 
control  over  the  machinery  of  legislation,  and  force  measures 
upon  the  nation  that  the  nation  did  not  want.  The  vital  question 
thus  arises,  how  far  the  substitution  of  the  Referendum,  entirely 
or  partially,  for  the  present  legislative  sovereignty  of  Parliament 
would  strengthen  or  weaken  the  minority’s  means  of  resistance 
to  the  threatened  tyranny  of  the  many.  Any  one  who  attempts 
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to  answer  this  question  for  himself  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  interests  of  the  minority  of  to-day  may  be  more  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  majority  of  to-morrow  than  with 
those  of  the  majority  of  to-day.  Thrift,  for  example,  the 
economic  virtue  that  creates  future  capital  out  of  present  revenue, 
is  a  quality  of  the  few  rather  than  of  the  many. 

In  passing  from  abstract  theory  to  a  consideration  of  the 
practical  difficulties  that  might  attend  the  introduction  of  the 
Referendum  into  England,  two  of  the  four  forms  already  dis¬ 
tinguished  may  be  dismissed  as  outside  the  sphere  of  present-day 
British  politics.  No  responsible  statesman  contemplates  the 
immediate  possibility  of  adopting  the  Referendum  either  in  form 
Number  2  or  in  form  Number  4  ;  there  is  no  intention,  that  is  to 
say,  either  to  add  the  people,  armed  with  a  right  of  veto,  as  a  third 
Chamber  of  Parliament,  nor  to  enable  the  people  to  supersede  both 
Chambers  after  the  manner  of  the  Swiss  Popular  Initiative. 
The  issues  at  stake  are  thus  somewhat  narrowed.  In  dismissing 
these  forms  of  the  Referendum,  however,  we  must  take  care 
not  to  transfer  their  characteristics,  either  as  matter  for  praise 
or  censure,  to  the  two  widely  different  forms  that  remain.  The 
eminently  conservative  qualities  of  the  Referendum  as  a  drag, 
for  example,  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  Referendum  when  used 
as  a  spur  ;  nor  must  the  compelling  power  of  the  Initiative  cast 
discredit  on  the  milder  forms  under  consideration. 

■  The  Plebiscitary  Referendum,  aiming  merely  at  collecting 
information,  which  once  collected  has  no  binding  force  or  legal 
authority  whatsoever,  already  exists  in  England,  and  is  used  by 
Trades  Unions  before  beginning  or  terminating  strikes,  and  by 
municipalities  on  such  questions  as  the  adoption  of  the  Free 
Libraries  Act.  There  would  be  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
having  a  similar  ballot  by  all  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  any  important  question — provided  always  that  Parliament 
sanctions  the  necessary  expense.  Does  the  nation  desire  Tariff 
Reform  or  does  it  not  ?  If  the  electors  would  only  view  the 
proposed  plebiscite  seriously  and  take  the  trouble  to  record  their 
votes  on  that  single  issue,  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired.  It  is,  perhaps,  some  such  popular  poll  as  this 
(carrying  no  binding  or  legal  effect  in  its  train)  that  some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Referendum  have  in  mind  when  they  suggest 
it  as  a  ready  solution  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  good  purpose  would  really  have  been 
effected  by  such  a  vote,  after  all  the  turmoil  and  expense  had  been 
incurred.  If  the  general  principle  were  held  as  decided,  the 
details  of  any  consequent  legislation  would  still  remain  to  be 
wrangled  over.  Endless  objections,  evasions,  and  delays  would 
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still  be  possible,  even  if  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  did  not 
boldly  repudiate  the  vote  as  having  no  legal  authority,  and  carry¬ 
ing  no  moral  weight — on  the  plausible  ground,  for  example,  that 
the  popular  vote  had  not  been  a  full  or  representative  one.  The 
abstaining  voters,  it  might  be  urged,  showed  their  tacit  opposition 
by  not  making  their  ballot  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change. 
Further,  whenever  such  an  expedient  came  to  be  admitted  to  a 
permanent  and  recognised  place  in  our  Constitution,  practical 
difficulties  would  arise  in  abundance.  Answers  must  be  found 
to  questions  such  as  these  :  On  what  classes  of  laws  shall  the 
plebiscite  be  taken  ? — for  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  it  on  all. 
Shall  its  sphere  be  defined  by  law,  or  left  to  the  discretionary 
authority  of  the  Cabinet,  or  of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
or  shall  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters  have  the  right 
to  demand  it  on  petition  ?  Shall  the  reference  be  made  before 
or  after  the  measure  has  been  discussed  in  Parliament  ?  How 
shall  the  votes  be  taken  ?  What  majority  is  required  for  either 
Yes  or  No  ?  Any  one  who  sets  out  to  answer  these  questions 
will  find  himself  involved  in  a  network  of  difficulties,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  insurmountable,  but  yet  requiring  to  be  honestly  faced. 

The  difficulties  that  meet  the  advocates  of  the  Referendum  in 
its  other  practicable  form — those  who  would  give  the  people’s 
‘  Yes  ’  legal  power  to  override  the  opposition  of  the  Lords — are 
partly  the  same  and  partly  different.  The  difficulty  of  deter¬ 
mining  in  what  cases  the  popular  vote  should  be  resorted  to 
would  seem  at  first  sight  not  to  arise.  Let  all  Bills,  it  may  be 
said,  on  which  the  Houses  have  failed  to  agree,  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  reference.  Nothing  could  be  simpler.  Two  methods 
suggest  themselves.  An  Act  of  Parliament  might  direct  that 
here,  as  in  Queensland,  every  Bill  rejected  a  second  time  by  the 
Upper  Chamber  must  immediately  go  before  the  people.  Alter¬ 
natively,  the  Prime  Minister,  or  the  Commons’  majority,  might  be 
given  discretionary  authority  to  take  a  popular  vote  on  a 
definite  issue  when  deemed  necessary.  The  results  would  be 
identical  in  practice ;  every  controversial  Bill  on  which  the  Lords 
showed  fight  would  be  quickly  referred  to  the  electors.  The 
Commons,  conscious  of  this  compelling  power  behind  them,  would 
discard  all  spirit  of  compromise.  The  Upper  House  would  soon 
be  cowed  into  a  due  habit  of  unquestioning  submission.  It 
would  be  made  a  crime  to  incur  unnecessarily  the  turmoil  and 
expense  of  a  Referendum.  The  Commons,  no  longer  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  a  General  Election,  would  incur  no  risk  in  pressing  their 
claims  to  the  utmost.  ‘  There  lies  our  Bill,’  they  would  say  to  the 
Lords,  ‘  take  it  or  leave  it  as  it  stands.  Extreme,  crude,  one- 
‘  sided,  unjust  as  you  may  think  it,  it  is  the  only  Bill  you  will  get 
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‘  from  U8.  If  you  refuse,  we  can  simply  proceed  without  you.* 
The  revising  Chamber  would  revise  no  longer.  The  House  of 
Lords  would  be  dead,  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  English 
Legislature  would  not  consist,  hke  the  Swiss,  of  two  Chambers 
and  the  people,  but  only  of  one  Chamber  and  the  people. 

The  Referendum,  moreover,  could  never  take  the  place  of  a 
revising  Chamber,  since  by  its  means  discussion  is  impossible, 
amendment  is  impossible,  compromise  is  impossible.  All 
measures  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  exactly  as  they  stand. 
The  Commons  may  be  imagined  saying  to  the  people — ‘  Will 
‘  you  have  this  ancient  institution  painted  a  brilliant  coat 
‘  of  scarlet,  or  must  it  remain  for  ever  of  its  present  shade  of 
‘  shabby  sombre  grey  ?  Do  you  vote  for  the  change  proposed  ? 
‘Answer  a  simple  Yes  or  No.’  Three  millions  of  registered 
voters,  and  the  odd  man  who  holds  the  balance,  answer  ‘  Yes  ’ ; 
the  other  three  millions  {minus  the  odd  man),  preferring  the 
safer  and  more  dingy  grey,  say  ‘  No.’  Flaming  scarlet  is  then  held 
to  be  the  exact  expression  of  the  people’s  will.  Yet  the  people 
might  have  preferred,  if  they  had  only  had  the  chance,  some 
modified  colour  scheme  equally  pleasing  to  the  3,000,001  voters, 
yet  not  outraging  the  feelings  of  the  2,999,999  who  prefer  the 
status  quo.  The  Referendum  could  not  perform  the  function  of 
the  House  of  Lords  it  had  destroyed,  for  it  knows  nothing  of 
compromise,  that  healing  doctrine  that  has  proved  the  safe¬ 
guard  and  the  pivot  of  the  British  Constitution  in  the  past. 
Many  a  bad  Bill  would  become  law,  because  the  voters  thought  it 
somewhat  better  than  none  at  all.  The  electors,  with  no  means 
of  making  their  real  wishes  known  to  the  dominant  House  of 
Commons,  would  be  reduced  to  choosing  between  whatever 
crude  alternatives  were  placed  before  them. 

While  freeing  the  Commons’  House  from  the  restraining 
influence  of  a  revising  Chamber,  the  Referendum  would  also 
lower  the  sense  of  responsibility.  If  the  people  are  allowed 
directly  to  participate  in  the  work  of  legislation,  there  is  the 
less  necessity  for  their  representatives  to  burden  themselves  on 
their  behalf.  An  ignorant  master,  with  power  to  overrule  the 
expert  opinion  of  his  skilled  servants,  is  a  master  rather  to  be 
humoured  than  advised  for  his  own  good.  This  is  the  gravest 
objection  to  the  Referendum  in  the  eyes  of  many  thought¬ 
ful  politicians,  who  might  otherwise  feel  inclined  to  favour  it. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  anywhere  the  responsibility  for 
legislative  measures.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  law-making 
machinery  would  be  moved  from  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  the  polling  booths.  The  sense  of  responsibility,  which 
varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  who  share  it,  would  disappear 
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entirely  when  divided  among  the  six  millions  of  active  British 
electors. 

Numerous  minor  objections  to  the  Referendum  need  only  to  be 
named  in  passing,  such  as  the  expense  and  unsettlement  caused 
by  constantly  recurrent  general  elections  in  miniature,  in  which 
(when  all  is  said)  the  real  issues  nxight  not  be  really  narrowed 
down  to  the  nominal  one ;  the  loss  of  dignity  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  now  become  a  mere  consultative  committee  from  which 
the  sovereignty  has  passed  elsewhere ;  and  the  impossibihty  of 
verifying  signatures  in  England,  if  a  facultative  Referendum 
were  established  on  Swiss  models.  The  probable  effects  of  the 
Referendum  in  increasing  the  authority  of  Trades  Unions, 
pohtical  caucuses,  faddists,  and  professional  agitators  would 
also  require  to  be  considered.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  aspects 
of  the  subject  which  seem  to  require  fuller  treatment  than  they 
have  yet  received,  but  which  cannot  be  here  fully  discussed. 
One  consequence  of  the  suggested  reform,  however,  demands 
special  attention  :  the  Referendum,  if  it  comes  into  general  use, 
will  require  to  be  accompanied  by  some  form  of  Home  Rule. 
This  necessity  becomes  evident  in  considering  questions  on  which 
the  interests  of  Scotland,  Wales,  or  Ireland  differ  from  those  of 
England.  Would  it  be  fair  to  refer  a  suggestion  to  establish  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  or  to  disestablish  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  to  a  mass  vote  dominated  by 
English  Episcopalians  1  If  the  clauses  of  a  Licensing  Bill  are 
thought  to  bear  more  hardly  on  Scotch  and  Irish  whisky  than 
on  English  beer,  is  the  vote  of  the  predominant  partner  to  swamp 
that  of  its  poorer  neighbours  ?  It  would  be  absurd,  again,  for 
the  same  electorate  to  enact  two  Small  Holdings  Acts  founded 
on  essentially  different  principles  for  England  and  for  the  low¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  respectively.  To  avoid  such  possibilities, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  classify  all  Bills  that  were  to  be  put  to 
the  popular  vote  into  Imperial  measures  on  the  one  hand,  and 
EngUsh,  Scotch,  Welsh,  or  Irish  on  the  other — a  weighty  and 
dehcate  task  with  which  some  new  or  old  constitutional  organ 
would  have  to  be  entrusted.  Home  Rule,  with  all  its  advantages, 
difficulties,  and  dangers,  thus  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Referendum.  Those  who  deny  this  will  gain  nothing  by  point¬ 
ing  to  the  experience  of  Switzerland,  for  Switzerland  has 
always  been  a  federal  Republic,  in  which  every  canton,  munici¬ 
pality,  dizain,  and  commune  enjoys  a  wide  measure  of  local 
autonomy.  The  Referendum  and  Home  Rule  go  hand  in  hand. 
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Advocates  of  the  Referendum  ask,  however,  that  its  merits 
should  be  tested  by  application  to  actual  concrete  problems  as 
they  arise ;  they  maintain  that  it  is  well  suited  to  solve  two 
burning  questions  of  the  day — the  Finance  Bill  and  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women.  The  latter  is  specially  selected  by  the 
‘  Spectator  ’  as  a  suitable  test  case.  Let  us  accept  it  as  such,  and 
try  to  picture  how  the  suggested  remedy  would  actually  work. 
An  initial  difficulty  is  that  the  militant  ladies  would  accept  the 
decision  of  the  electorate  only  if  it  gave  them  what  they  wanted. 
The  Referendum  would  be  to  them  an  arbiter  whose  ‘  Yes  ’  would 
be  accepted  and  its  ‘  No  ’  rejected.  Opponents  of  ‘  votes  for 
‘  women  ’  might  see  no  object  in  a  reference  on  such  terms. 
Women,  again,  might  argue  not  unfairly  that  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  existing  male  electorate  would  be  to  admit  the 
justice  of  the  status  quo  ;  while  to  allow  women  to  share  in  the 
plebiscite  would  be  illogical  for  any  one  not  prepared  to  concede 
the  whole  point  in  dispute.  Franchise  questions  would  thus  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  unsuited  for  the  arbitrament  of  the  Referendum. 
Suppose,  however,  that  these  preliminary  objections  have  been 
waived,  how  is  the  machinery  to  be  set  in  motion  ?  As  the 
female  suffrage  question  was  not  formally  before  either  House  of 
Parliament  last  session,  a  Referendum  would  not  have  been 
effected  even  by  a  statute  referring  to  the  people  all  disputes 
between  Lords  and  Commons.  A  discretionary  authority  vested 
in  the  Cabinet  would  also  have  failed  to  act,  if  Mr.  Asquith 
had  shown  himself  as  reluctant  to  order  a  Referendum  as  to 
receive  deputations  of  fair  petitioners.  The  right  to  demand  a 
plebiscite  might,  indeed,  be  vested  in  some  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee.  If,  as  would  be  natural,  the  Government  commanded 
a  majority  of  votes  in  this  body,  a  solution  would  be  as  far  off 
as  ever ;  while  the  position  of  Committeemen  who  persisted  in 
saying  ‘  No  ’  in  spite  of  the  attentions  of  enthusiastic  reformers 
might  be  an  invidious  one  in  the  most  peaceable  of  times. 
Quicker  progress  might  be  made,  indeed,  if  a  given  number  of 
electors  had  the  right  by  signed  petition  to  demand  a  Referendum. 
The  difficulties  of  verif5dng  signatures,  however,  great  even  in 
little  Switzerland,  would  be  greater  here.  These  considerations 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Referendum  to  the  question  of  female  enfranchise¬ 
ment  participates  in  all  the  general  difficulties  of  the  expedient, 
and  has,  in  addition,  special  difficulties  of  its  own. 

Take  now  the  other  question  suggested  as  a  test — the  Budget. 
Undoubtedly  Money  Bills  require  separate  consideration  ;  for 
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all  sound  Liberals  contend  that  in  finance  the  British  sovereign 
Legislature,  according  to  conventions  of  the  Constitution,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  a  one-Chambered  Parliament ;  while  Conservatives 
admit  that  any  powers  of  controlling  finance  still  reserved  to 
the  House  of  Lords  are  exceptional  in  their  nature  and  not  to 
be  exercised  under  normal  circumstances.  Putting  the  Upper 
House  aside,  the  Commons  (allied  as  they  must  be  with  the 
Cabinet)  are  legally  omnipotent  in  finance.  The  Legislative 
sovereignty  distributed  for  ordinary  measures  among  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  is  for  Bills  whose  object  is  to  raise  revenue 
collected  into  one  hand.  Finance,  too,  is  likely  to  bulk  more 
prominently  in  the  future  than  in  the  past ;  for  all  modern 
problems,  whether  concerning  old-age  pensions.  Tariff  Reform, 
or  Socialism,  are  financial  in  their  essence.  Is  it  wise  to  leave 
this  energetic,  all-pervading  one-Chambered  taxing-machine  to 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  its  omnipotence  ?  Ought  not  the 
people,  by  means  of  the  Referendum,  to  control  the  people’s 
Chamber,  claiming  sovereignty  in  the  people’s  name  ?  Full 
answers  to  such  questions  would  involve  consideration  of  the 
theory  of  taxation  in  general  and  of  the  history  of  Parliament 
as  the  taxing-machine  of  England. 

Control  over  taxation  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  life  of 
Parliament.  The  powers  of  the  Commons  were  gradually 
built  up  by  a  wise  insistence  on  the  doctrine  that  ‘  redress  of 
‘  grievances  ought  to  have  precedence  of  the  grant  of  supplies,’ 
called  by  Hallam  the  mainspring  of  our  Constitution  ;  while 
the  maxim  that  ‘  taxation  and  representation  must  always 
‘  go  together  ’  has  been  the  most  fertile  root  of  constitutional 
progress.  Both  principles  took  their  rise  in  the  Middle  Ages 
from  the  need  of  protecting  the  subjects’  rights  from  aggression 
by  the  ruling  powers.  The  sovereign  was  then  the  king,  and  is 
now  the  people.  Yet  the  need  for  protection  is  not  less  but 
greater ;  for  to-day  money  is  taken  from  the  subjects’  pockets 
not  merely  to  defray  the  expenses  of  administration  and  the 
extravagance  of  courts,  but  for  readjusting  the  economic  relations 
between  those  who  have  superfluous  wealth  and  those  who 
have  too  little.  The  sphere  of  legislative  activity  has  thus 
extended  greatly,  and  is  still  extending.  These  formidable  and 
penetrating  powers  are  wielded  unrestrained  by  the  sovereign 
Legislature,  and  the  sovereign  Legislature  tends  to  become  the 
Commons’  House  alone.  One  Chamber,  it  is  said,  might  even 
redistribute  the  wealth  of  the  nation  among  its  various  citizens, 
and  advocates  of  the  Referendum  think  that  this  is  a  power 
too  great  for  any  single  body  of  men,  however  wise,  dism 
terested,  and  representative,  to  exercise  unrestrained.  They 
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maintain  that  the  people  ought  to  be  able  to  restrain  them  by 
a  vote  of  the  majority  on  a  definite  issue. 

Neither  this  suggestion,  nor  the  considerations  it  arises  from, 
can  be  lightly  passed  over.  Even  granting  that  some  security 
is  required  against  an  unfair  or  dangerously  large  proportion 
of  the  property  of  one  class  of  subjects  being  distributed 
among  another  class,  without  unduly  hampering  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  raising  the  supplies  it  deems  necessary  for  defence, 
administration,  and  philanthropy,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  how 
far  does  the  Referendum  give  us  what  we  want  ?  There 
is  here  ample  room  for  more  opinions  than  one ;  but  the 
following  arguments  are  adduced  towards  showing  that  the 
Referendum,  while  leaving  minorities  entirely  unprotected,  would 
yet  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  meet  the  annual  expenditure. 

To  transfer  the  ultimate  control  of  finance  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  people  at  the  polling  booths  would  be  only 
to  intensify  the  evils  complained  of,  while  introducing  new  evils 
of  another  kind.  The  central  reservoir  into  which  the  whole 
wealth  of  England  is  at  present  made  to  flow  would  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  obtained,  from  a  majority  of 
voters,  permission  to  draw  it  out.  Who  is  to  determine  how 
much  of  a  man’s  income  or  property  he  may  keep  for  himself, 
and  how  much  he  must  give  to  others  ?  The  responsibility  for 
deciding  this  can  be,  with  somewhat  less  danger,  left  to  the 
Commons  than  transferred  to  the  people.  If  the  present 
scheme  of  representation  in  the  Lower  Chamber  does  not 
adequately  protect  the  minority  against  the  majority,  the 
danger  is  not  to  be  removed  by  abolishing  representative  govern¬ 
ment  altogether.  The  old  maxim  about  ‘  representation  and 
‘  taxation  ’  which  protected  the  taxpayer  against  the  king,  if 
properly  applied  to  modern  conditions,  might  require,  indeed, 
that  earners  of  large  incomes,  part  of  whose  earnings  are  to  be 
distributed,  ought  to  be  more  fully  represented  than  needy 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy  (let  us  say)  who 
are  anxious  to  have  the  system  of  old-age  pensions  extended  to 
themselves.  The  Referendum,  however,  the  embodiment  of  the 
triumph  of  majorities  over  minorities,  would  afford  taxpayers 
no  adequate  protection  ;  while  it  would  increase  enormously 
the  financial  difficulties  of  carrying  on  the  King’s  Government. 

Imagine  the  perplexities  that  would  surround  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  planning  Budgets  to  be  annually  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  the  electorate !  One  question  that  would 
trouble  him  at  first,  indeed,  would  soon  be  set  at  rest :  Would 
the  Budget’s  rejection  mean  that  the  Cabinet  must  resign  1 
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To  believe  the  contrary  is  hardly  possible ;  no  self-respecting 
Government  would  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  having  a 
series  of  Budgets  rejected  one  after  another.  The  very  sug¬ 
gestion  of  such  a  possibility  would  imply  a  complete  disruption 
of  the  whole  system  of  party  government.  Further,  if  the 
registered  voters,  in  deciding  the  fate  of  successive  Finance  Acts, 
were  invited  to  vote  apart  altogether  from  party  ties,  they 
would  oppose  every  tax  that  bore  hardly  on  themselves.  If 
voting  took  place  on  selfish,  personal  lines,  it  seems  doubtful 
(since  no  one  really  enjoys  paying  taxes)  whether  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  could  ever  devise  a  Budget  so  popular  as  to 
run  the  gauntlet.  Ministers,  therefore  (even  if  constitutionally 
consider^  free  to  retain  office),  would  be  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  threaten  to  resign  as  the  only  means  of  getting  their 
Finance  Bills  past  the  Referendum.  This  would  maintain  the 
old  party  system  in  full  vigour  indeed,  but  would  defeat  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  proposed  reform.  The  electors  would 
vote  annually  on  the  old  tangled  issues,  not  on  the  single  issue 
(if  indeed  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  a  modern  Budget  as  con¬ 
fined  only  to  one  issue).  Each  annually  recurring  Referendum 
would  have  the  effect  of  a  vote  of  confidence  or  no-confidence, 
like  a  general  election. 

Yet  the  conditions  would  be  infinitely  more  disadvantageous 
for  a  harassed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Grumbling  tax¬ 
payers  would  break  away  from  party  constraint.  The  party 
Whips  may  compel  members  of  Parliament  to  vote  straight ; 
but  they  would  have  no  control  over  aggrieved  electors  who  had 
failed,  after  repeated  deputations,  to  make  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  agree  to  such  reasonable  requests  as  theirs.  The 
bolder  voters  whose  businesses  were  injured  by  an  unjust  tax 
(imposed  in  spite  of  warnings  and  remonstrances)  would  march 
in  trade  processions  to  the  polls.  The  mean  voter  would 
chuckle  as  he  silently  dropped  his  veto  in  the  ballot-box. 
Even  income-tax  payers  might  then  make  their  voices  heard, 
or  wreck  successive  Governments  until  they  were. 

If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  despair,  broke  up  his 
Finance  Bill  into  sections  (reverting  to  the  system  put  an  end  to 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1861)  he  would  land  himself  in  new  difficulties. 
Only  Bills  which  taxed  weak  minorities  would  become  laws; 
politics  would  become  an  immoral  game  of  interests,  principle 
would  be  nowhere.  The  annually  recurring  dread  of  a  vote  of 
no-confidence  would  have  as  unsettling  an  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  on  the  trade  of  the  country. 
It  would  result  in  timid  finance  and  in  unfair  finance  ;  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  way  before  the  clamours  of  the  obstreperous 
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many,  and  to  thrust  the  unwelcome  burden  of  taxation  on  those 
least  able  to  resist.  Considerations  such  as  these  make  it  easy 
to  understand  why  all  measures  of  a  financial  nature  have  been 
absolutely  excluded  in  Switzerland  from  the  operation  of  the 
Referendum. 

The  case  would  thus  seem  a  strong  one  against  attaching  the 
Referendum  to  Parliament  as  a  regular  part  of  the  machinery 
of  taxation.  It  has  still  to  be  asked,  however,  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  hold  it  in  reserve  to  be  used  only  in  times  of 
crisis,  whether  caused  by  Money  Bills  or  by  ordinary  legislation. 
A  medicine,  dangerous  when  used  as  our  daily  food,  may  yet 
give  relief  upon  occasion,  if  the  danger  of  ‘  habit-forming  ’  can 
be  sufficiently  guarded  against.  If  some  deue  ex  machind  could 
suddenly  descend  at  the  critical  moment,  carry  through  a 
Referendum,  and  then  remove  himself  with  his  machinery, 
leaving  the  Constitution  exactly  as  it  had  been  before,  many  of 
the  suggested  evils  (particularly  in  matters  of  finance)  would  not 
occur. 

Is  it  not  possible  so  to  alter  the  British  Constitution  as  to 
allow  of  a  Referendum  being  taken  in  grave  emergencies  with¬ 
out  permanent  dislocation  of  existing  relations  or  traditions  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  invites  most  serious  consideration 
by  statesmen.  We  have  thought  it  right  to  protest  against 
any  rash  and  premature  attempt  to  graft  the  Referendum  on  to 
our  insular  system  of  representative  institutions,  without  pre¬ 
viously  calculating  the  cost.  Once  granted  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Referendum  can  never  be  recalled.  Its 
sphere  of  influence  may  gradually  extend.  It  may  bring  in  its 
train  other  logical  developements  of  direct  legislation  by  the 
people,  ending  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Initiative  as  in 
Switzerland.  The  onus  would  seem  to  lie  on  the  advocates  of 
the  Referendum  of  proving  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the 
popular  appetite  for  direct  interference  in  the  work  of  legislation 
from  growing  with  what  it  feeds  on ;  for  the  only  form  in  which 
the  Referendum  is  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  responsible 
English  statesmen  is  as  an  exceptional  remedy  to  be  strictly 
held  in  reserve  for  exceptional  emergencies.  The  questions  in¬ 
volved  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over,  for  they  touch  the  gravest 
issues  of  political  science  and  the  national  well-being. 
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Art.  VIL— the  TYRANNY  OF  THE  NILE. 

1.  Le  Nil  d  Vf/poque  Pharaonique,  son  rdle  et  son  cuke  en  Egypte. 
Par  Charles  Palanque.  Paris :  Librairie  Emile  Bouillon. 
1903. 

2.  The  Nearer  East.  By  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.  London : 
Heinemann.  1902. 

3.  La  Nouvelle  Egypte.  Par  A.  B.  de  Guerville.  Paris : 
Librairie  Universelle.  1905. 

4.  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria.  By  G.  Maspero.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Alice  Morton.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1892. 

Tn  a  recent  number  of  this  Review  *  there  appeared  an  article 
deahng  with  Egyptian  art  in  which  it  was  sought  to  show 
that  the  hmitations  apparent  in  the  art  of  Egypt  were  limitations 
also  in  the  hfe  and  thought  of  Egypt.  Egyptian  art  is  archaic 
in  conception,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  perfect  in  execution. 
The  combination  is  unusual.  Rudeness  of  execution  and  rude¬ 
ness  of  conception  generally  go  together,  for  people  who  get 
beyond  the  rudimentary  stage  in  execution — who  attain,  that  is, 
to  deUcacy  and  refinement  of  execution — have,  as  a  rule,  got 
beyond  the  rudimentary  stage  in  conception  also.  By  the  time 
they  have  attained  perfect  manual  skill  and  dexterity  they  have 
attained  also  to  some  knowledge  in  the  art  of  representation. 
So  when  we  are  confronted  with  a  group  obviously  archaic  in 
conception,  made  up  of  childishly  impossible  figures,  attitudes, 
and  features,  we  instinctively  look  for  and  expect  a  corresponding 
deficiency  in  the  execution  department.  But  although  in  the 
matter  of  conception  Egyptian  art  remains  fixed  and  immovable 
in  the  archaic  stage,  there  is  nothing  archaic  in  its  actual  execu¬ 
tion.  This  is  perfect.  It  is  not  the  hand  that  is  not.  The 
practice  of  centuries  in  doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
has  trained  this  to  complete  ductihty.  It  is  the  mind,  the  guiding 
intelhgence,  which  should  lead  the  way,  and  which  among  all 
progressive  races  does  lead  the  way,  out  of  the  archaic  stage 
of  developement,  which  is  at  fault.  This  refuses  to  lead,  and  so, 
for  Egyptian  art,  no  advance  is  possible.  From  this  strange 
combination  of  intellectual  apathy  with  consummate  craftsman¬ 
ship  there  ensues  the  changelessness  we  know  of.  Unled  by 
thought,  Egyptian  art  can  never  escape  the  archaic  rut.  It  is 
unable  to  develope,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  subject  to 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1909,  ‘  Limitations  of  Egyptian  Art.’ 
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decay,  for  it  cannot  attain  the  phase  of  ripeness  which  makes 
decay  a  natural  process.  Perfect  yet  primitive,  young  yet  very 
old,  its  hoary  infancy  defies  time.  It  is  the  image  of  routine, 
of  the  deadly  monotony  of  an  unthinking  iteration. 

And  in  this  Egyptian  art  is  the  picture  of  Egyptian  life  in  all 
its  aspects.  Everything  in  Egypt  attains  a  certain  level  of  child¬ 
like  proficiency,  but  nothing  surpasses  that  level.  Religion, 
literature,  science,  medicine,  mathematics,  agriculture,  in  none 
is  there  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  forward  movement,  or  develope- 
ment  beyond  a  point  reached  ages  since  in  a  remote  antiquity. 

‘  The  grasp  in  which  Egyptian  art  is  held — the  iron  grasp  of  an 
‘  immemorial  usage — is  a  grasp  which  also  controls  Egyptian 
‘  hfe  in  all  its  activities.’  Such  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at. 
Egyptian  art  reflects  the  life  that  bore  it.  It  reflects  the  mental 
stagnation  of  that  life  and  it  reflects  also  its  habit  of  accustomed 
and  perpetual  repetition.  If  the  reader  be  inchned  to  suggest 
certain  quahflcations  to  arguments  here  necessarily  baldly  and 
briefly  stated,  he  will  nevertheless,  we  believe,  agree  with  their 
main  outhne  and  intention,  since  it  is  impossible  to  examine  any 
of  the  records  and  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us,  of  what¬ 
ever  sort  they  be,  of  Egypt’s  civilisation  without  being  struck  by 
the  fact  that  that  civilisation  in  all  its  aspects  was  nothing  but 
a  repetition  by  rote  of  primitive  processes.  The  immobility  of 
all  Egyptian  sciences,  their  total  lack  of  any  principle  of  growth 
and  developement,  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  in  them  that  we 
may,  perhaps,  assume  the  reader’s  recognition  of  its  presence. 

But  having  got  thus  far  it  is  difficult  to  stop.  It  is  difficult  to 
reahse  the  curt  and  definite  character  of  these  limitations  without 
being  led  to  wonder  at  and  inquire  into  their  possible  cause. 
Why  did  the  Egyptian  mind  move  for  ever  in  the  same  narrow 
round  ?  Why  did  it  never  for  a  moment  shake  off  the  ancient 
tyranny  of  custom  and  routine  which  kept  it  pinned  to  the 
archaic  ?  Such  questions  must  occur  to  all  of  us  who  give  our 
attention  to  the  subject,  but  they  will  occur  with  particular  force 
to  those  of  us  who  have  studied  Egyptian  art  and  history  in 
Egypt  itself.  For  those  who  have  so  studied  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  noticing  a  similarity  not  easily  ignored.  They  have 
examined  the  figures  of  Egyptian  sculpture  petrified  for  ever  in 
attitudes  of  naive  and  childish  simplicity,  and  then,  looking 
round  them,  they  have  seen  the  same  strange  simplicity  echoed 
by  Nature  herself  and  governing  the  very  construction  of  the 
country.  Running  all  through  the  compositions  of  Egyptian  art 
they  have  noticed  the  authority  of  a  perpetual  routine.  Running 
through  the  land  of  Egypt  before  their  very  eyes  is  a  power 
which,  ever  since  the  country  was  created,  has  held  in  a  similar 
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routine  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants.  The  art  and  civilisation  of 
Egypt  seem  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  country  itself.  It  may 
be  possible  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  such  a  similarity  ; 
it  may  be  difficult  exactly  to  define  its  meaning  and  influence ; 
but  that  it  exists,  that  it  has  significance  and  that  it  is  worth 
some  thought  and  attention,  we  believe  no  one  will  deny. 

There  is  in  Egypt,  studded  along  the  river  banks,  a  kind  of 
pump,  known  as  the  ‘  shayduf,’  which  never  fails  to  attract  the 
visitor’s  attention.  It  is  entirely  in  keeping  in  its  simplicity 
with  Egyptian  traditions,  for  it  consists  merely  of  a  tall  tapering 
pole  attached  near  the  butt  end,  which  is  heavily  weighted,  to  a 
low  cross-bar,  with  a  bucket  dangling  by  a  long  rope  from  the 
tip  of  it.  Unseen  in  the  shadow  of  the  bank  the  Arab  hauls 
upon  the  rope  till  the  lofty  pole  is  bent  low  over  the  river  and 
the  bucket  is  plunged  in  its  current,  when,  releasing  his  hold, 
the  point  soars  up  of  its  own  accord,  Ufting  the  full  bucket  to  the 
top  of  the  bank.  As  the  simple  mechanism  works  and  the  tall 
points  rhythmically  prostrate  and  erect  themselves,  they  emit  a 
thin  whining  note,  the  genuine  whine  of  Oriental  supplication 
which  runs  all  through  the  East ;  and  this  bowing  and  whining  are 
to  the  traveller  on  the  river  a  perpetual  accompaniment.  Long 
before  the  last  tall  point  has  disappeared  in  the  distance,  the 
next,  with  its  perpetual  bowing  motion,  heaves  in  sight,  and  long 
before  the  last  plaintive  cry  dies  into  silence  the  note  is  taken 
up  and  repeated.  And  so  the  sacred  chorus  and  the  low  salaaming 
are  carried  on,  while,  to  that  motion  and  refrain,  the  precious 
water  is  ladled  out  to  the  thirsty  crops. 

But  these  shaydufs  are  more  than  a  curious  feature  of  Nile 
scenery.  They  may  be  said  to  utter,  adequately  enough,  a 
sentiment  in  which  the  whole  country  is  steeped.  Their  adoring 
motion  is  latent  in  every  plant  and  tree,  and,  in  their  song  of 
supplication, 

‘  They  join  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.’ 

The  sentiment  thus  expressed  is  the  sentiment  which  a  stranger 
in  the  country  if  he  is  not  always  to  remain  a  stranger,  has  need 
to  understana  It  is  so  easy  to  call  a  thing  by  a  name  and 
dismiss  it,  to  state  a  fact  and  imagine  we  have  extracted  its 
contents !  Egypt,  said  Herodotus,  is  ‘  the  gift  of  the  river.’ 
That  hits  it  and  that  seems  sufficient.  Certainly  the  fact  is 
obvious  enough.  Egyptian  geography  was  made  for  children. 
Its  distinct  arrangement,  amid  the  jumble  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
attracts  instinctive  attention.  All  are  aware  of  the  winding 
valley,  so  narrow  yet  so  green  and  succulent,  a  mere  ribbon  of 
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verdure,  with  the  tall  mountain  chains  flanking  it  to  left  and 
right,  and  beyond  these  the  endless  expanse  of  yellow  desert. 
All  are  aware  that  this  strip  of  fertility  is  of  the  Nile’s  creating, 
that  the  great  turbid  river  has  brought  each  ounce  of  the  thirty- 
foot  deep  black  soil  which  constitutes  Egypt  from  mountain  sides 
and  summits  far  distant  to  deposit  it  here  in  its  place.  Every  one 
is  aware,  too,  that  the  Nile  watches  solicitously  over  its  offspring 
and  in  its  annual  inundations  fertilises  and  refreshens  the  land  of 
its  creation.  What  have  we  to  add  to  such  a  summary  ?  Is 
there  any  mystery  to  explain,  are  any  of  the  facts  difficult  to 
understand,  have  we  left  anything  out  of  account  ?  No,  there  is 
no  mystery  and  nothing  to  add.  The  Nile  is  Egypt’s  sole  archi¬ 
tect.  It  was  the  Nile,  unassisted,  which  laid  deep  and  dark  the 
foundations  of  the  old  Egyptian  civilisation.  The  circumstances, 
indeed,  seem  all  to  have  been  arranged  and  thought  out  as  if  to 
test  the  river’s  capacity.  The  necessary  material  was  placed  at  its 
disposal,  the  necessary  area  marked  off  for  its  action.  All  risk  of 
interference  was  strictly  provided  against,  and  rain,  snow,  frost, 
thaw,  volcanic  irruptions,  streams  and  torrents — all  the  natural 
agents  and  elemental  powers  which  spread,  distribute,  crack  up, 
and  intermix  the  ingredients  of  continents,  were  vigorously  ex¬ 
cluded  and  fenced  off  from  the  narrow  domain  consecrated  to 
the  river’s  experiment.  That  the  result  of  such  a  construction 
should  be  of  striking,  almost  ludicrous  simplicity,  that  it  can  be 
grasped,  as  a  fact,  by  any  one  who  gives  a  moment’s  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  that  it  is,  as  a  fact,  covered  and  explained  by  our 
old  formula,  the  ‘  gift  of  the  river  ’  we  admit.  But  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  stating  the  Nile’s  action 
as  a  fact  and  realising  it  in  its  influence  and  consequences.  The 
most  obvious  facts  are  precisely  those  which  in  their  conse¬ 
quences  are  most  important.  It  is  the  subtle  and  the  complex 
that  are  rarely  exhausted.  In  the  simplicity  of  the  Nile  valley 
lies  its  claim  to  our  patient  attention. 

Let  us  then  urge  the  reader,  who,  because  Egyptian  geography 
is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  would  dismiss  it  from  his  mind,  to  dwell 
on  it  a  moment  longer.  It  is  because  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff 
that  it  is  worth  dwelling  on,  for  it  is  because  it  is  plain  that  it 
is  powerful.  What  he  sees  at  a  glance  others  have  seen  at  a 
glance  too.  The  millions  who  have  lived  in  this  valley,  whose 
civilisation,  as  we  say,  was  the  oldest  on  the  globe,  and  the 
vestiges  of  whose  immense  architecture  still  attract  our  wonder 
and  curiosity,  they  saw  it  at  a  glance.  The  dominion  of  the  Nile 
over  Egypt  was  a  fact  which  stared  each  one  of  them  in  the  face. 
Every  unit  in  those  teeming  millions  lived  out  his  whole  fife 
under  the  shadow  of  that  great  fact.  Not  only  did  he  himself 
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never  escape  the  consciousness  of  the  Nile’s  supremacy,  but  he 
had  probably  no  notion  that  it  ever  could  by  any  possibility 
be  escaped.  The  life  of  the  Nile  valley  was  extraordinarily  self- 
contained,  The  desert  precluded  all  communication  east  and 
west,  and  though  the  junction  of  the  river  with  the  sea  might 
hold  out  an  invitation  to  foreign  enterprise,  the  invitation  was 
neglected.  The  Egyptians  were  no  mariners.  Their  attention 
was  concentrated  in  their  valley,  and  its  bounds  became  the 
natural  confines  of  their  thought.  Generation  after  generation 
might  pass  and  no  whisper  from  the  outer  world,  no  hint  that 
existence  was  possible  save  on  the  bounty  of  the  river,  need  ever 
reach  the  dwellers  by  the  Nile.  The  reader  who  considers  the 
obvious  and  easily  discussed  fact  of  the  Nile’s  function  in  Egypt 
in  this  sense,  who  considers  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  relation  to 
the  Egyptian  people  and  to  Egyptian  history,  will  see  that  the 
more  attentively  he  so  considers  it  the  deeper  is  the  significance 
it  acquires.  To  understand  in  some  slight  degree  the  old  race  of 
temple  and  pyramid  builders,  to  attain  to  their  point  of  view, 
and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  see  hfe  for  a  moment  as  they  saw  it, 
must  be  the  wish  at  times  of  every  traveller  in  Egypt.  May  it 
not  be  that  one  way  of  achieving  that  end  may  be  to  lay  aside 
for  a  little  while  the  studies  and  researches  of  Egyptology  and 
submit  ourselves  to  the  conditions  and  influences  which  made  the 
Egyptians  what  they  were  ?  After  all  the  Nile  is  the  greatest 
Egyptologist  of  all.  It  alone  is  master  of  its  subject.  Suppose 
we  ait  down  on  its  bank  by  the  aide  of  the  shaydufs  and  consider 
for  a  moment  its  methods  and  ideas. 

Just  opposite  to  us,  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  showing  plainly  on  the 
pale  pebbly  background,  are  traced  a  few  level  streaks  of  black 
earth,  much  like  the  level  dark  streaks  of  one  of  de  Wint’s  water 
colours.  These  were  laid  down  during  the  last  inundation. 
A  hundred  yards  lower  down,  where  the  current  is  slacker,  is 
another  little  deposit,  more  solid,  and  crops  are  sprouting  already 
in  the  dark  earth.  Such  signs  as  these  along  the  Nile  banks  are 
frequent.  In  some  places,  where  the  river,  repenting  its 
generasity,  threatens  to  wash  away  the  soil  it  has  deposited,  rough 
stone  jetties  are  thrust  out  from  the  bank  in  the  hope  of  pro¬ 
tecting  it.  Rude  as  they  are,  considerable  toil  must  have  gone 
to  their  construction,  nor  do  they  shield  more  than  a  few  yards 
of  shore,  and  that  precariously.  But  the  prize  fought  for  is 
indeed  of  inestimable  worth.  There  is  no  soil  in  the  world  to 
compare  with  the  black  Nile  mud.  It  tends  indeed  rather  to 
quantity  than  quality  of  produce,  but  how  imposing,  and  in  its 
way  grandiose,  is  the  mere  affluence  and  bxUk  of  the  three-fold 
crops  with  which  it  is  perennially  loaded.  Whatever  one  may  have 
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seen  in  the  way  of  fertility — and  to  the  writer  recurs  the  memory 
of  the  vineyards  of  Algeria,  the  rice  fields  of  the  Ceylon  low 
country,  the  Constantia  fruit  gardens  under  Table  Mountain,  the 
rich,  small,  concentrated  Saharan  oases — still  there  must  always 
remain  something  unique  in  Egypt’s  brimming  cornucopia-like 
abundance.  Here,  where  germination  and  growth  are  so  rapid, 
and  harvests  succeed  each  other  so  quickly.  Nature  seems  always 
giving.  Not  by  long  processes  of  reclaiming  and  improving  has 
she  to  be  wrought  up  to  the  pitch  of  one  doubtful  harvest  in  the 
year.  She  is  in  the  generous  mood.  There  are  no  difficulties  or 
delays.  The  rich,  moist  mould  and  the  hot  sun  act  like  a  sort  of 
magic.  The  husbandman  sows  his  seed  and  hurries  home  to 
whet  his  scythe.  Egypt’s  lap  is  always  full.  Her  fat  acres  are 
burdened  almost  uninterruptedly  with  harvests  more  succulent 
and  of  a  freer,  larger  growth  than  the  harvests  of  other  climates. 
Does  the  reader  remember  the  country  about  Asiut  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Luxor  ?  Does  he  remember  the  wheat,  how  tall  and 
solid  it  grew,  how  dark  and  rich  the  gold  wave  of  its  level  surface, 
how  beautifully,  by  contrast,  the  little  tufted  islands  of  dark  green 
palms  stood  up  in  it  ?  And  the  tall  brakes  of  sugar-cane  where 
the  harvesting  was  going  on,  each  great  stalk,  ringed  like 
bamboos,  rising  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  making  a  glowing  im¬ 
penetrable  thicket,  their  long  narrow  leaves,  light  green  or  baked 
to  yellow  by  the  sun,  and  the  lower  ones,  white  and  dry  and  long 
since  dead,  hanging  about  the  stems  thickening  the  rich  jungle. 
Men  and  children,  bronzed  to  copper-colour,  worked  among  the 
golden  canes,  and  camels  squatted  on  their  haunches  browsing 
and  waiting  for  their  loads.  The  power  of  sun  and  soil  shone  in 
the  picture,  in  the  sugar-stored  canes,  in  the  tawny,  yellow 
foliage,  in  the  Arabs’  smooth  limbs  and  blackened  faces.  Here 
was  something  more  than  immediate  and  visible  plenty.  Here 
in  the  glowing  light,  the  rich  mould,  the  ample  vegetation,  was 
the  habit  of  ripeness,  the  signs  of  nothing  hardening  and  anneal¬ 
ing  in  Nature,  but  of  lavish  abundance  and  almost  effortless 
increase.  Such  scenes  have  an  influence  of  their  own,  and  human 
nature  still  responds  to  their  appeal.  Divorced  as  it  is  from 
religious  sanction  and  disowned  by  the  spiritual  faculty  we  can 
still  perceive  what  there  must  have  been  comforting  and  sus¬ 
taining  in  the  old  pagan  love  of  Nature  and  blind,  childlike  trust 
in  Nature.  Not  lacking  in  certain  healthy  consequences  was 
man’s  identification  of  his  own  instincts  with  the  natural  pro¬ 
cesses  around  him  and  the  sanction  he  found  in  Nature  for 
impulses  which  since  those  days  have  undergone  the  severest 
discipline.  The  very  rankness  of  those  early  faiths,  a  rankness 
as  the  reader  will  find  who  turns  over  the  pages  of  M.  Palanque’s 
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book  on  Nile  work,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Egypt,  yet  dis¬ 
guises  a  certain  insight  to  truth.  Nature’s  scheme  embraces 
man.  Our  tissues  share  with  the  tissues  of  plant  and  tree.  Here 
in  the  jungle  of  rich  vegetation,  lying  on  the  hot,  dark  earth, 
with  the  sensation  of  increase  and  fruition  rife  in  all  we  see,  im¬ 
pregnating  the  atmosphere,  inspiring  every  branch  and  leaf  and 
flexible  tall  stem  with  an  almost  conscious  vitality,  here  where 
Nature  is  so  strong  and  the  call  to  human  flesh  of  encircling  earth 
so  eloquent,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  alluring  power  of  the  old 
natural  forms  of  faith.  Man  has  always  taken  refuge  in  Nature 
before  he  learnt  to  take  refuge  in  God.  But  the  upward  step  from 
Nature  to  God,  does  it  not  imply  a  certain  dissatisfaction  with 
Nature,  a  realisation  of  the  in^equacy  of  her  philosophy  ?  It 
must  have  been  difficult  for  any  such  dissatisfaction,  any  such 
feeling  of  inadequacy  to  originate  amid  these  scenes  of  abundance. 
It  must  have  been  very  difficult  to  escape  the  embrace  of  Natme 
when  that  embrace  was  as  warm  and  close  and  comforting  as  it 
is  here. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  capacity  and  effects  of  the  sediment 
with  which  the  Nile  is  freighted,  it  is  small  wonder  that  those 
who  live  along  its  banks  should  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  share  in 
it,  and  be  quick  to  grab  and  guard  it  as  soon  as  it  comes  within 
reach.  Nevertheless  the  thought  we  had  in  our  mind  when  we 
drew  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  light  streaks  of  earth  along  the 
opposite  shore  was  less  of  that  earth’s  value  and  preciousness 
than  of  the  Nile  as  a  power  still  in  this  day  active,  still  carr)dng 
on  the  old  work  in  the  old  way.  This  is  a  point  which  those  who 
are  strangers  to  the  country  or  who  only  visit  it  cursorily  are  apt 
to  overlook,  yet  which  is  bound  to  influence  most  strongly  those 
who  dwell  in  the  river’s  presence  and  profit  by  its  bounty.  To 
the  dweller  in  the  Nile  Valley  the  Nile  is  less  the  architect  of 
their  Country  than  the  fertiliser  of  this  year’s  crops.  They  do 
not  thinlc  of  Egypt  as  the  gift  of  the  Nile :  they  think  of  these 
onions  or  these  grapes  as  the  gift  of  the  Nile.  They  realise  the 
river  as  a  force  actively  exerting  its  energy  at  the  present  moment. 
No  doubt  the  annual  miracle  of  the  inundation  is  the  event  which 
most  vividly  illustrates  this  present  energy ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  phenomenon  more  striking  and  extra¬ 
ordinary,  whether  it  be  considered  in  its  practical  effects  or  as  a 
kind  of  spectacular  display.  Totally  at  variance  with  all  our 
notions  of  floods  and  their  disastrous  consequences,  the  Nile  over¬ 
flows  its  banks  only  to  bless  and  fertilise.  The  river  is  never 
quiescent  and  at  rest.  It  is  always  either  preparing  for,  or 
recovering  from,  its  annual  miracle.  During  the  later  summer 
months  it  begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  spring  rains  among  the 
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Abyssinian  uplands,  and  its  current,  swelling  by  degrees,  is 
charged  with  dark  red  sediment.  By  October  it  attains  its 
maximum,  and  rising  above  its  containing  banks,  which  are 
raised  by  deposits  of  the  heavier  sediment  rather  above  the  inland, 
it  inundates  the  low-lying  plains,  replenishing  the  dried  canals 
and  leaving  behind  it  on  its  retirement  the  precious  cargo  it 
was  charged  with  in  the  shape  of  a  thin  coating  of  glossy  mud 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  Then,  its  task  performed, 
it  gradually  recedes,  and  its  current  grows  slowly  clearer  and 
shallower  and  weaker  until  the  time  comes  when  the  old  impulse 
from  afar  once  more  admonishes  it  to  another  effort. 

Thus  in  year-long  respiration  the  river’s  body  expands  and 
contracts,  while  up  and  down  the  country  a  busy  peasantry 
utilise  and  exhaust  the  last  donation  and  eagerly  expect  the  next. 
What  stranger  can  sympathise  with  or  fully  comprehend  so 
strict  a  dependence  on  the  river’s  bounty  ?  The  Nile  is  the  only 
active  and  visible  factor  in  Egypt’s  prosperity,  the  only  factor 
that  seems  endowed  with  intelligence  and  initiation.  The 
changes  of  weather  vary  only  from  a  little  hotter  to  a  little  less 
hot.  The  husbandman  can  trust  securely  in  the  long  succession 
of  blue,  unclouded  days.  The  conditions  of  his  labour  are  fixed 
and  steadfast.  Only  the  Nile,  in  its  coming  and  going,  varies 
sufficiently  to  concentrate  attention  and  anxiety  on  its  move¬ 
ments.  Two  or  three  feet  more  or  less  in  the  normal  rise  of  the 
river  means  dams  burst  and  irrigation  works  destroyed,  or  great 
tracts  of  land  left  dry  and  unfertilised.  Hence  the  villagers  and 
peasantry  of  the  valley  never  pray  for  a  good  harvest  but  for  a 
‘  good  Nile.’  Granted  this,  the  harvest  follows  with  mechanical 
infallibility  There  is  no  anxiety  on  that  score.  It  is  on  the 
operation  of  the  river  that  all  eyes  are  fixed. 

Again,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  sight  more  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  river’s  influence  and  power  over  life  than  the  sharp 
contrast,  always  in  view  of  the  traveller  on  the  Nile,  between  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  valley  and  the  hard  mineral-white 
sterility  of  the  limestone  ranges  which  enclose  it.  The  breadth 
of  the  fertile  tract  varies  in  places  considerably.  Sometimes  the 
mountains  stand  well  back  from  the  river’s  course,  framing  in 
their  tall  bare  walls,  which,  with  their  well-marked  tiers  of 
strata,  often  have  the  look  of  amphitheatres  of  regular  masonry, 
ample  plains  of  verdure  and  palni  groves,  and  small  clustering 
villages.  Sometimes  the  great  bluffs  project  towards  the  current 
as  if  they  would  threaten  to  bar  its  course,  and  slanting  cataracts 
of  rock  and  stone  shelve  down  almost  to  the  river’s  brink.  But 
the  aspect  of  the  hills  themselves  never  varies  in  its  dazzling 
and  lifeless  brilliance.  They  have  their  own  beauty.  When  the 
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flush  of  sunrise  or  sunset  resting  upon  them  warms  their  cold  hue 
to  a  rosy  pink,  and  in  the  pure  clear  air  the  blue  shadows  of 
their  defiles  are  inlaid  with  the  exactitude  and  precision  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  lapis  lazuli  set  in  an  old  ivory  carving,  or  when  the  icy 
moonlight,  which  turns  night  in  Egypt  into  a  colourless  day,  lends 
them  the  wan  and  spectral  aspect  peculiar  to  that  hour,  they 
gleam  with  a  weird  uncanny  loveliness  which  often  rivets  the  eye 
on  them  with  a  kind  of  wonder.  But  still  the  loveliness  is  one  that 
seems  altogether  removed  from  human  life  and  sympathy,  and 
from  the  human  lot.  It  is  a  death-like  beauty,  significant  in  a 
way  of  the  part  played  by  those  mountains  in  Egyptian  history. 
For  all  through  that  history  the  rule  that  the  valley  was  for  the 
living,  the  hill  for  the  dead,  held  good.  Here  among  these  white 
precipices  and  defiles  are  the  cities  and  habitations  of  the  dead, 
which  dwell  here  much  as  they  dwelt  in  hfe,  in  greater  or  less 
state  ;  princes  in  noble  halls,  all  carved  and  painted  with  their 
deeds  of  prowess,  and  peasants  in  mere  holes  in  the  sand  appro¬ 
priate  to  their  insignificant  lot  in  the  world.  Seldom  has  the 
writer  spent  a  stranger  day  than  one  passed  among  the  mountain 
cemeteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Lycopolis.  Perhaps 
a  few  words  copied  from  a  diary  kept  at  the  time  may  help  the 
reader  who  has  not  visited  the  country  to  realise  one  of  its  more 
curious  aspects. 

‘  The  western  range  of  hills  here,  near  Asiut,  projects  in  a 
shoulder  or  big  bluff,  which  is  perforated  in  all  directions  with 
old  tombs.  The  ground  surface  of  loose  stone  and  dust  is  divided 
at  intervals  by  cliffs  of  limestone-rock  in  which  the  tombs  are  bored 
and  tunnelled.  Wherever  fresh  blasting  and  landslips  have  laid  bare 
the  rock,  more  borings  of  the  same  kind  are  exposed.  The  hill  is 
honeycombed  with  them.  Bones,  skulls,  and  ribs  litter  the  ground 
so  thickly  that  it  seems  in  many  places  to  consist  of  little  else. 
Shreds  and  patches  of  mummy  cloth  lie  about  in  all  direction-s, 
sometimes  still  tightly  twined  round  shrivelled  arms  and  shoulders. 
It  is  a  Golgotha,  where  the  dead  congregate  as  thickly  as  the  living 
in  the  valley.  And  for  their  use  it  is  exclusively  preserved.  No  leaf 
or  blade  of  grass  grows  here.  Nothing  living  intrudes  to  question 
death’s  absolute  supremacy.’ 

In  later  centuries,  it  is  true,  the  living  made  their  abode 
among  these  ranges,  and  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egyptians  be¬ 
came  the  tenements  of  Christian  hermits.  Yet  these  later  lodgers 
were  scarcely  an  exception  to  the  old  rule,  since  at  the  least  it 
was  appropriate  that  those  who  made  it  their  aim  to  die  to  the 
things  of  this  world  should  turn  to  those  gaunt  hills  which 
from  time  immemorial  had  been  the  abode  of  death.  The  journal 
quoted  from  goes  on  to  describe  the  view  from  that  place  of 
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skulls,  and  how  the  writer,  perched  on  the  white  crest  of  the 
hill  with  his  feet  in  bone  dust,  looked  down  on  a  scene  of  fertiUty, 
rich  even  for  Egypt. 

‘  Far  to  north  and  south,  level  as  water  except  where  small  mud- 
hut  villages  in  their  groves  of  feather-headed  palms  are  dotted  in 
relief  upon  its  surface,  stretches  the  long  band  of  luscious  green 
tlurough  which  the  Nile  rolls  and  in  which  seems  gathered  and 
compassed  all  the  fertility  which  should  have  been  scattered  over  the 
surrounding  hills  and  desert.  The  valley  for  the  living,  the  hill  for 
the  dead.  The  distinction  of  function  was  sharp  and  is  as  sharply 
marked  in  Nature.  As  far,  to  a  yard,  as  the  Nile  reaches  in  its 
annual  floods,  the  fertile  soil  extends.  You  can  stand  with  one  foot 
in  perennial  crops  and  the  other  in  desert  sand.  There  is  no  gain¬ 
saying  evidence  like  this.  No  peasant  who  watches  the  water  flow 
and  ebb  but  knows,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  from  what 
beneficent  power  all  that  makes  life  possible  proceeds.* 

Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  thought  of  the  Nile  as  a 
living,  ever-active  power,  a  power  unmistakably  exerting  its 
influence  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  over  the  life  and 
fortunes  of  every  dweller  in  the  valley.  This  must  always  have 
been,  and  must  always  be,  the  Egyptian  point  of  view.  The 
fact  that  the  river  has  brought  Egypt  grain  by  grain  out  of 
the  heart  of  Africa,  to  lay  it  down  ripe  for  cultivation  in  this 
sequestered  corner  of  the  continent,  however  interesting  to  a 
student,  is  not  likely  to  command  the  attention  of  the  average 
populace  of  the  country.  These  ancient  geological  events  are  easily 
forgotten.  We  are  not  concerned  about  such  stale  and  antique 
benefits,  but  about  those  we  receive  to-day  and  expect  to¬ 
morrow.  What  seized  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
valley,  what  profoundly  attracted  their  imagination,  and  in 
course  of  ages  came  to  exert  a  distinct  influence,  perhaps,  on 
their  character  and  the  developement  of  their  civihsation,  was 
not  the  thought  of  what  the  Nile  had  done,  but  what  the  Nile 
was  doing.  It  was  such  everyday  and  common  sights  as  we 
have  been  describing,  it  was  the  sight  of  the  new-laid  ribs  of 
mould  along  the  river’s  course,  that  had  to  be  cherished  and 
preserved,  the  sight  of  the  contrast  ever  in  their  eyes  between 
the  death-hke  sterility  of  mountain  and  desert  and  the  luxuriant 
productiveness  of  the  fertilised  valley  ;  it  was  the  realisation  of 
the  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  the  rich  soil  brought  and  given 
to  them  by  the  river ;  it  was  sights  and  thoughts  hke  these 
which  must  have  been  continually  impressing  and  influencing 
the  minds  and  imaginations  of  the  Egyptians.  Above  all  it 
must  have  been  the  spectacle  of  the  eagerly  awaited  annual 
inundation,  which  must  most  effectively  have  driven  into 
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their  consciousness  the  Nile’s  constant  energy  and  consistent 
purpose.  ‘  Blessed,’  begins  the  old  Nile  hymn, 

‘  Blessed  be  the  good  God, 

The  heaven-loving  Nile, 

The  Father  of  the  Gods  of  the  holy  Nine 
Dwelling  on  the  waters. 

The  plenty,  wealth,  and  food  of  Egypt. 

He  raaketh  everybody  live  by  himself. 

Riches  are  on  his  path. 

And  plenteousuess  is  in  his  fingers  ; 

The  pious  are  rejoiced  at  his  coming. 

Thou  art  alone  and  self-created. 

One  knoweth  not  whence  thou  art. 

But  on  the  day  thou  comest  forth  and  opeuest  thyself 
Everybody  is  rejoicing. 

Thou  art  a  lord  of  many  fish  and  gifts. 

And  thou  bestowest  plenteousness  in  Egypt. 

The  cycle  of  the  holy  Nine  knoweth  not  whence  thou  art. 
Thou  art  their  life. 

For  when  thou  comest  their  offerings  are  redoubled 
And  their  altars  filled. 

And  they  are  shouting  when  thou  appearest.’ 

The  second  stanza  of  the  hymn  opens  with  the  lines  : 

‘  He  giveth  light  on  his  coming  from  darkness  ; 

In  the  pastures  of  his  cattle 
His  might  produceth  all : 

What  waj  not  his  moisture  briugeth  to  light ;  ’ 

and  concludes  with  the  acclamation, 

‘  Shine  forth,  shine  forth,  O  Nile  !  shine  forth  ! 

Giving  life  to  his  oxen  by  the  pastures  ! 

Shine  forth  in  glory,  0  Nile  !  ’ 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  Egyptians,  such  their  attitude 
of  mind  in  presence  of  the  great  river,  ever-active,  ever-creative, 
in  whose  hands  were  food  and  riches,  and  at  whose  coming  the 
pious  were  rejoiced.  A  traveller  in  the  country,  if  he  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  at  least  to  natural  influences,  cannot  remain  long  in 
the  land  without  in  some  degree  sympathising  with  those 
thoughts  and  feelings.  On  him,  too,  as  he  observes  on  all  sides 
the  evidences  of  the  Nile’s  creative  and  renovating  influence, 
is  cast,  tentatively  yet  perceptibly,  the  old  Egyptian  spell. 
Conscious  of  its  power  it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  look  back 
into  Egyptian  history  for  symptoms  of  its  effect.  Such  an 
influence,  an  influence  so  potent,  so  clearly  defined,  so  strictly 
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limited,  could  not,  as  he  instinctively  feels,  fail  to  leave  recog¬ 
nisable  traces  on  the  race  subjected  to  it.  And  when  with  this 
thought  in  his  mind  he  dips  into  history,  almost  immediately, 
as  the  main  characteristics  of  Egyptian  Ufe  pass  in  review, 
there  appears  something  in  their  aspect — a  huge  grotesque 
simplicity,  a  dreadful  yet  imposing  monotony,  as  though  life 
were  the  repetition  of  an  endless  formula — which  strikes  him 
as  somehow  a  rude  reflection  of  the  natural  conditions  he  sees 
around  him.  In  vain  he  dismisses  the  idea  as  an  illusion.  The 
longer  he  stays  in  the  country,  the  more  his  imagination  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  weird  regularity  of  its  arrangement,  the  more, 
especially,  he  comes  to  realise  the  river’s  dominion,  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  all  life  upon  its  rise  and  fall,  and  how  by  that  mono¬ 
tonous  rise  and  fall  life  is  held  rigorously  to  the  reiteration  of 
precisely  the  same  processes  and  expedients  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  he  gives  himself  to  the  study  of  Egyptian 
civilisation,  so  strangely  distinguished  as  it  is  in  all  departments 
by  its  acquiescence  in  primitive  routine,  the  more  impossible 
he  will  find  it  to  evade  the  sense  of  likeness  between  the  Egypt 
he  sees  to  Nature’s  Egypt,  and  the  Egypt  he  reads  of,  which, 
in  its  various  manifestations  of  art,  Uterature,  and  science  and 
so  on,  we  think  of  as  man’s  Egypt.  Man’s  Egypt  persists  in 
mimicking  Nature’s,  and  in  the  mechanical  routine  which  con¬ 
trols  Egyptian  civilisation  the  effect  of  surrounding  conditions 
of  life  seem  only  too  clearly  apparent. 

And  why  should  this  not  be  so  ?  How  often  has  it  been  ob¬ 
served  that  regularity  of  occupation  leaves  its  traces  on  character, 
that,  for  example,  men  who  are  constantly  occupied  in  tending 
machinery,  whose  movements  are  dictated,  without  need  of 
volition  or  conscious  thought  on  their  side,  by  the  movements 
of  the  mechanism — how  often  has  it  been  observed  that  such 
people  take  on  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  they  serve,  that 
they  are,  as  it  were,  assimilated  by  it,  that  they  become  perfect 
and  dexterous  witliin  their  own  groove,  but  incapable  of  break¬ 
ing  away  from  the  groove.  As  day  by  day  and  year  by  year 
their  attention  is  governed  by  the  revolution  of  a  cylinder  or 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  crank,  they  grow,  as  we  significantly  put 
it,  absorbed  in  their  occupation,  and  all  capacity  for  independent 
thought  deserts  them.  Certainly  of  all  countries  in  the  world 
Egypt  is  that  in  which  Nature  approaches  most  nearly  to 
mechanical  regularity  and  mechanical  reiteration.  The  mathe¬ 
matical  arrangement  of  the  country,  the  absence  of  all  cross¬ 
purposes  and  conflicting  elements,  the  clock-like  punctuality 
of  the  annual  floods,  are  natural  facts  and  conditions  which  not 
only  have  always  controlled  and  dominated  Egyptian  life,  but 
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which,  possessing  themselves  the  character  of  the  movements 
of  a  huge  bit  of  mechanism,  seem  to  have  impressed  on  Ufe  itself 
their  own  rule  of  unprogressive,  unvarying  repetition. 

To  several  writers  this  idea  of  Egypt’s  mechanical  influence 
and  of  the  natural  eflects  of  such  an  influence  seems  to  have 
occurred.  Life  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  Professor  Sayce 
tells  us,  is  a  life  of  steady  but  curiously  regular  toil.  The  peasant 
is  timed  by  the  river.  What  he  does  must  fit  in  with  what  the 
river  does.  The  consequence  is  his  work  is  ‘  monotonously 
‘  regular  ’  to  a  degree  very  difficult  for  us  to  realise.  ‘  There 
‘  are  no  unexpected  breaks  in  it ;  no  moments  when  a  sudden 
‘  demand  is  made  for  exceptional  labour.  The  farmer’s  year 
‘  is  all  mapped  out  for  him  beforehand :  what  his  forefathers 
‘  have  done  for  unnumbered  centuries  before  him,  he  too  has 
‘  to  do  almost  to  a  day.’  To  such  causes  may  have  been  due, 
perhaps.  Professor  Sayce  thinks,  that  ‘  incapacity  for  abstract 
‘  thought  ’  which  he  distinguishes  as  characteristic  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  civilisation.  We  wonder  Professor  Sayce  did  not  develope 
the  idea.  He  throws  it  out  as  a  hint  in  the  early  pages  of  his 
book,  but  does  not  recur  to  it.  Yet,  evidently,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  it,  it  is  of  vital  consequence.  We  find,  again,  in  Mr. 
Hogarth’s  thoughtful  and  learned  work  on  the  Nearer  East,  a 
passage  of  much  the  same  purport :  ‘  Life  is  full  of  labour  where 
‘  is  no  sky-sent  rain,  but  only  irrigation  from  a  river  which  will 
‘  not  do  its  part  unless  canals  and  drains  be  cleared  annually 
‘  with  infinite  toil  of  man  and  beast,  and  water  be  raised  by 
‘  hand  through  a  twelve-hours’  day.’  But  this  labour  is  all 
pre-arranged  and  unvarying. 

‘  The  Nile,  crawling  year  by  year  over  the  flats,  now  a  little  higher, 
now  a  little  lower,  giving  all  the  possibility  of  existence  that  there 
is,  and  admitting  of  no  variety  in  the  annual  work  of  preparation  for 
its  coming,  or  of  utilising  what  it  leaves  on  going,  makes  life  mono¬ 
tonous  to  a  degree  hard  to  realise  in  a  zone  of  quick-changing  skies.’ 

And  what  was  the  result  ?  Mr.  Hogarth’s  conclusion  is  that 
of  Professor  Sayce.  Such  a  life  was  bound  to  affect  mental  and 
spiritual  developement,  and  did  affect  it. 

^  Despite  all  his  physical  energy,  the  Nilot  is  bound  not  only  to 
lack  enterprise,  but  to  direct  all  his  spiritual,  as  his  physical  vision, 
to  earth.  He  takes  no  thought  of  the  sky,  nor  of  any  God  therein. 
The  cult  of  the  Sun  in  old  Egypt  was  an  exotic  above  the  Delta  ; 
nor  anywhere  does  it  seem  to  have  had  the  usual  characteristics, 
imagery,  or  consequences  of  a  sky-worship.  The  real  gods  were 
on  the  earth  or  under  it,  clothed  with  bestial  or  human  forms. 
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worshipped  with  myriad  superstitious  observances,  but  without 
reference  to  religious  or  social  ideals.’  * 

From  such  passages  as  these  the  reader  will  understand  our 
desire  to  link  what  was  said  in  the  last  Edinburgh  article,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  concerning  the  correspondence  between 
Egyptian  art  and  hfe  and  the  low  state  of  intellectual  develope- 
ment  which  that  art  reveals — to  hnk  this  with  our  recollections 
of  the  country  itself,  and  the  curious  conditions  of  hfe  which 
have  always  prevailed  in  it.  Through  hfe  and  art  we 
traced  the  same  unvarying  round,  the  same  mechanical  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  archaic  and  the  childish,  deducing  from  it  the 
people’s  lack  of  intellectual  initiative  and  spiritual  enhghten- 
ment.  Here,  in  Nature  and  the  physical  arrangement  of  the 
country,  we  are  struck  by  the  same  order  of  phenomena,  the 
same  iteration  of  circiuustances,  making  of  hfe  itself  a  lesson 
learnt  by  rote  ;  and  now  we  have  Professor  Sayce  and  Mr. 
Hogarth  inferring  from  these  outward  circumstances  just  what 
we  inferred  from  Egyptian  art — namely,  the  limitation  of  an 
Egyptian’s  ‘  spiritual,  as  his  physical  vision,  to  earth,’  his 
inveterate  ‘  incapacity  for  abstract  thought.’  The  two  are 
counterparts.  The  narrow  valley  with  its  fixed  boundaries, 
secluded  and  cut  off  from  the  world;  the  Nile,  regular  as  a 
chronometer,  controlhng  the  hfe  of  the  vaUey  with  punctual 
ebb  and  flow ;  that  hfe  itself  hved  to  order  and  strictly  under 
its  great  taskmaster’s  eye,  reiterating  monotonously  the  same 
round  of  simple  tasks — what  are  these  but  a  set  of  circumstances 
in  themselves  archaic  ?  Think  of  such  a  hfe  in  terms  of  form, 
and  you  evolve  the  stereotyped  yet  childish  conventions  of  an 
Egyptian  bas-rehef.  The  grasp  in  which  Egyptian  art  and  hfe 
are  lived,  is  it  not,  after  all,  the  grasp  of  the  Nile  ? 

We  cannot  help  turning  aside  here  for  a  moment  to  remind 
the  reader  of  another  instance  of  river  influence  corresponding 
in  many  ways  to  that  which  we  have  been  speaking  of.  The 
twin  civihsation  to  the  Egyptian  was  the  Assyrian,  and  in 
several  striking  particulars  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
is  obvious.  The  influence  of  the  same  kind  of  routine  as  that 
which  dominated  Egyptian  hfe  is  unmistakably  present  in  the 
Euphrates  valley.  All  that  we  know  of  the  hfe  of  that  valley 
points  to  the  existence  of  the  same  conditions,  the  same  inex¬ 
haustible  fertility  of  soil,  and  the  same  unvarying  monotony 
of  daily  work  which  characterised  the  hfe  of  Egypt.  In  religion 
and  art,  those  two  most  eloquent  witnesses  to  all  that  in  a 


*  ‘  The  Nearer  East,’  by  D.  G.  Hogarth,  pp.  272-3. 
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race  is  fundamental,  the  primitive  influence  in  Assyria  sur¬ 
vives.  Whoever  is  famihar  with  the  obstinate  survival  of  beast- 
worship  on  the  Nile,  typified  by  the  jackal  and  vulture-headed 
gods  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon,  will  be  struck,  though  in  lesser 
degree,  by  the  same  survival  on  the  Euphrates. 

‘  In  many  cases  the  original  forms  of  tlie  Babylonian  divinities 
survived  only  in  the  animals  upon  whose  backs  they  were  depicted 
as  standing,  or  with  whom  the  gem-cutter  associated  them  on  seals. 
Now  and  again  an  attempt  was  made  to  combine  them  with  the 
human  figure.  Thus  Ea  is  at  times  represented  as  clothed  in  the 
skin  of  a  fish,  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  relation  between  the  newer 
and  older  religions  of  Babylonia  and  the  antagonistic  views  of  the 
godhead  entertained  by  the  races  that  dwelt  there.  At  other  times 
the  animal  form  is  relegated  to  that  great  company  of  demons  and 
inferior  spirits  amongst  whom  room  was  found  for  the  multitudinous 
ghosts  of  Sumerian  belief.’ 

Again : 

‘  Behind  the  human  figures  of  the  Semitic  gods  the  primitively 

[)ictorial  character  of  the  cuneiform  signs  enables  us  to  discern  the 
ineaments  of  figures  that  belong  to  a  wholly  different  sphere  of 
religious  thought.  They  are  the  figures  not  of  men,  but  of  brute 
beasts.  The  name  of  En-lil  was  denoted  by  a  composite  sign  which 
represented  the  word  elim,  “  a  ram  ”  ;  that  of  Ea  by  the  ideograph 
which  stood  for  dara,  “  the  antelope.”  En-lil,  accordingly,  was  once 
a  ram  ;  Ea,  an  antelope.’ 

It  is  true  the  idea  of  beast-worship  was  relegated  in  Babylonia 
to  the  secondary  order  of  divinities,  but  it  remained  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  ‘  Whereas  in  Egypt  it  was 
‘  the  gods  themselves  who  joined  the  head  of  the  beast  to  the 
‘  body  of  the  man,  in  Babylonia  it  was  only  the  semi-divine 
‘  spirits  and  monsters  of  the  popular  creed  who  were  there  partly 
‘  bestial  and  partly  human.’  W'e  italicise  the  two  words  ‘  popular 
‘  creed,’  for  the  point  wc  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  in  the 
Euphrates  valley,  as  in  the  Nile  valley,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
the  archaic  conception  of  religion  retained  its  hold  upon  the  life 
of  the  nation.  This  view  Professor  Sayce  expressly  endorses. 

‘  The  Semite,  though  he  moulded  the  later  religion  of  Babylonia, 
could  not  transform  it  altogether.  The  Sumerian  clement  in  the 
population  was  never  extirpated,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  we  knew 
more  of  the  religion  of  the  people  as  opposed  to  the  official  theology, 
we  should  find  that  it  remained  comparatively  httle  affected  by 
Semitic  influence.’  * 


*  Sayce,  ‘  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,’  p.  359. 
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An  obstinate  survival  of  the  archaic,  that  is  the  striking 
feature  in  the  religion  of  the  Euphrates.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  its  art.  That  art,  represented  by  the  palaces  and  sculptures 
of  Assyria,  itself  an  offshoot  of  the  older  Babylonian  empire  and 
soaked  with  the  Babylonian  influence,  is  indeed  quite  different 
in  form  and  type  from  Egyptian  ;  but  in  idea  and  limitations  it  is 
strikingly  similar.  In  architecture  structural  forms  are  evolved 
without  regard  to  the  function  they  fulfil ;  in  sculpture  the 
human  figure  is  represented  with  a  cast-iron  convention  which 
argues  a  monotonous  repetition  wholly  oblivious  of  any  notion 
of  progress  or  developement.  The  visitor  to  the  British  Museum 
will  be  struck  by  the  identity  in  these  respects  between  the  art 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  The  figures  of  Assyrian  sculpture, 
the  huge  man-headed,  winged  bulls,  for  example,  so  characteristic 
of  that  art,  remain  always  in  idea  and  conception  obstinately 
archaic.  They  are  entirely  lacking  in  naturalness,  flexibility, 
variety,  life.  The  body,  limbs,  and  head  are  not  so  united  or 
conceived  in  such  relation  to  each  other  as  to  form  a  real  figure. 
Intellectually  the  work  is  of  the  childish  or  primitive  epoch. 
Yet,  like  the  Egyptian,  it  is  work  not  of  a  childish  epoch 
through  which  the  nation  was  passing,  but  of  a  childish  epoch 
in  which  the  nation  was  permanently  abiding.  Mark  the  strong, 
firm,  precise  handling  of  those  impossible  legs  and  feet  and  arms, 
the  trenchant  exactitude  of  the  outlines  ;  the  tight  curls  of 
hair  and  beard,  each  curl  a  little  formula  endlessly  repeated, 
primitive  yet  invariable ;  the  eye  and  eyelid,  the  curl  of  the 
nostril,  the  formal  articulation  of  sinew  and  muscle — these  are 
all  indeed  archaic  in  conception,  but  they  are  not  archaic  in 
execution.  They  are  carved  with  that  strength,  assurance,  and 
absolute  uniformity  which  only  centuries  of  constant  repeti¬ 
tion  can  engender.  As  in  Egyptian  art,  so  here,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  strange  and  at  variance  with  usual  experience  in  this  weird 
conjunction  of  firm  and  perfect  handling  with  immature, 
stunted  thought.  There  is,  quite  obviously,  no  hope  of  develope¬ 
ment  in  an  art  of  this  nature.  It  will  multiply  replicas  of 
itself  without  end.  It  has  worn  a  groove  in  which  it  will  revolve 
for  ever. 

The  persistence  of  the  primitive,  the  childish,  the  archaic, 
that  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the  religion  and  art  of  the 
Euphrates  as  it  is  of  the  religion  and  art  of  the  Nile.  Such 
resemblances — resemblances  so  striking  and  fundamental — pre¬ 
pare  us  for,  and  lead  us  to  expect,  a  corresponding  resemblance 
in  the  life-conditions  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  this  further 
resemblance  is,  of  course,  forthcoming.  Both  these  ancient, 
immovable  civilisations  were  the  gift  of  rivers.  The  waters  of 
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the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  were  distributed  over  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  valley  by  a  system  of  irrigation  the  most  complete  and 
grandiose  in  scale  ever  perhaps  attempted.  Travellers  to  this 
day  describe  the  remains  of  the  long  regular  canals  bmlt  at 
intervals  across  the  plain  which  carried  the  main  supplies  of 
water  and  which  were  tapped  by  the  lesser  conduits  which 
nourished  each  farm  and  garden.  With  the  decline  of  a  central 
governing  power  capable  of  working  and  maintaining  these 
great  engineering  works  the  whole  system  has  fallen  to  ruin. 
Dams,  sluices,  embankments,  locks  have  crumbled  and  decayed  ; 
canals  have  dried  up  or  burst  their  banks,  and  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  agriculture  has  declined  until  the  whole  country  has  been 
overlaid  with  desert  sand  interspersed  with  a  few  stagnant 
marshes.  Cities,  the  richest  of  the  ancient  world,  have  become 
so  totally  obliterated  that  their  very  sites  are  unknown  or  are 
marked  only  by  shapeless  mounds.  Yet  vestiges  and  historical 
records  in  sufficient  quantity  remain  to  prove  the  almost  un¬ 
exampled  agricultural  wealth  of  a  region  identified  with  the 
fabled  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  possible  revival  of  that  ancient 
fertility  remains  one  of  the  most  alluring  problems  presented 
to  modern  enterprise  and  science.* 

Here,  then,  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  we  have  another 
ancient  civilisation  presented  to  our  notice  comparable  in  all 
its  main  aspects  to  the  civilisation  of  the  Nile  ;  comparable  to 
it  in  the  immovable  and  fixedly  archaic  character  of  its  religion 
and  its  art,  and  comparable  to  it,  too,  in  the  conditions  of  life 
out  of  which  the  religion  and  the  art  grew.  In  both  cases  these 
conditions  of  life  were  based  upon  an  unwonted  and  perennial 
fertility  of  soil,  which  fertility  again  was  not  only  due  to  but 
was  constantly  regulated  and  maintained  by  the  overflow  of 
the  great  rivers  which  ran  through  the  land.  Thus  in  both 
countries  the  note  of  unvarying  routine  which  distinguished 
their  civilisation  is  struck  originally  in  this  physical  formation 
and  in  the  mode  of  life  dictated  by  it.  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
had  the  same  hold  on  life  in  Mesopotamia  as  the  Nile  had  on  life 
in  Egypt. 

We  must  confess  that  we  offer  these  considerations  to  the  reader 
with  a  certain  diffidence.  We  are  aware  that  the  theory  of  the 
‘  influence  of  environment,’  as  it  has  been  called,  is  somewhat 
out  of  fashion.  Time  was  when  it  was  supposed  to  explain  every¬ 
thing.  Now,  as  a  consequence  of  those  exaggerated  pretensions, 

*  The  problem  of  the  Mesopotamian  revival  is  dealt  with  at  some 
length  in  an  article  entitled  ‘  The  Baghdad  Railway  ’  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  October  1907. 
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it  is  permitted  to  explain  nothing.  Such  is  our  method  of 
reasoning.  We  take  up  a  theory — evolution,  environment,  or 
what  not — and  fall  in  love  with  it ;  we  cast  on  it  the  onus  of 
‘  explaining  ’  the  universe ;  by-and-by  we  discover  its  inade¬ 
quacy  for  such  a  task,  and  forthwith  we  discard  it  altogether 
and  take  up  with  a  new  solution.  Were  we  to  admit  the  idea 
of  many  contributory  causes,  of  many  influences,  sometimes 
blending  and  sometimes  conflicting,  yet  all  more  or  less  operative, 
our  advance  in  knowledge  would  possibly  be  smoother  and  more 
consistent.  It  is  easy  to  overdo  the  environment  theory,  to 
make  it  explain  too  much  and  too  exactly  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  absurd  to  ignore  it  altogether.  Who  can  associate  for  a 
day  with  a  desert-bred  Bedouin ;  who,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
can  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  characters  of  sailors  or  Scotch 
Highlanders,  or  on  the  difference  between  town  and  country- 
bred  people,  and  not  perceive  that  this  influence  is  indeed  a 
very  powerful  formative  cause  ?  Naturally,  where  the  physical 
conditions  are  most  simple,  strongly  marked,  and  continuous, 
there  their  effects  on  character  will  be  most  apparent.  They  may 
not  originate  racial  characteristics,  but  they  may  in  such  cases 
control  their  developement  or  dictate  their  limitations.  Granting 
them  a  certain  influence,  it  seems  inevitable  that  conditions 
which  call  for  varied  efforts,  constant  adaptability,  and  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  all  kinds  of  natural  influences,  will  be 
the  conditions  which,  as  they  exercise  the  faculties  most  variously, 
will  most  favour  mental  developement.  If  this  is  so,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  any  life  less  favourable  to  intellectual 
advance  than  the  life  of  passive  routine  of  the  Nile  valley — 
a  life  self-centred,  shut  off  from  the  world,  intensely  monotonous, 
and  from  year  to  year  and  generation  to  generation  entirely 
dominated  and  controlled  by  the  river’s  automatic  action. 
Without  wishing  to  press  the  point  unduly,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  to  realise  intimately,  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  based 
on  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  conditions  of  life  under  which 
the  Egyptians  lived,  is  to  recognise,  between  those  conditions  and 
the  art,  religion,  literature,  and  science  which  ensued,  points  of 
resemblance  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  or  explain  away. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  stand  at  intervals,  like  confes¬ 
sionals,  the  great  temples  in  which  Egypt  has  embodied  its 
most  secret  thoughts  and  aspirations.  Let  us  enter  one  for  a 
last  moment.  The  influence  of  the  river  pervades  the  building. 
Throngs  of  ponderous  columns  bulge  upward  out  of  lotus  calyxes 
to  terminate  in  the  heavy  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  same  sacred 
river  flowers.  Again  and  again  the  same  buds  or  open  flowers 
appear.  They  are  held  in  the  hands  of  sculptured  figures  and 
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nod  over  the  foreheads  of  gods  and  goddesses.  Friezes  are 
formed  of  their  stalks  and  heads,  and  bands  of  ornament  com¬ 
posed  of  lotuses  enrich  the  walls.  But  most  of  all  it  is  the  groves 
of  huge  shafts,  distended,  ill-proportioned,  outraging  every 
rational  law  of  the  evolution  of  structural  form — most  of  all  it 
is  these  impo.sing  representations  of  the  Nile’s  emblem  which 
are  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  whole  interior.  These 
huge  obese  features  may  be  offensive  to  all  our  notions  of  struc¬ 
tural  propriety,  but  they  were  never  invented  to  express  a 
structural  purpose.  They  were  invented  to  express  the  ruling 
sentiment  of  Egvpt — adoration  of  the  Nile.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  to  one  who  has  not  felt  their  presence  the  influence  of 
the  river  which  exudes  from  these  dense-growing  groves  of 
bulbs — for  they  are  more  bulbs  than  shafts.  All  the  feeling  we 
associate  with  swamps  and  marshes,  with  sleepy,  lapping  water, 
with  the  succulent,  rank  growth  of  reeds  and  sedges,  inhabits 
these  dim  interiors.  The  influence  which  dominates  Egypt 
is,  in  the  Egyptian  temple,  focussed  and  concentrated.  All 
other  considerations,  all  the  ideals  pertaining  to  a  structural 
art,  are  discarded  that  the  presence  and  power  of  the  river  may 
receive  complete  embodiment.  We  may  not  approve  the  motive, 
but  we  cannot  deny  the  force  of  its  representation.  The  Greeks, 
in  their  architecture,  eliminated  all  local  influences  for  the  sake 
of  purely  artistic  considerations.  With  equal  disinterestedness 
the  Egyptians  eliminated  all  artistic  considerations  in  order  that 
a  local  influence  might  exercise  over  their  art  the  dominion  it 
already  exercised  over  their  lives. 

What  might  be  the  limits  upon  life  of  such  an  influence  ?  We 
Europeans,  who  boast  an  intellectual  independence,  if  we  lived 
on  the  bounty  of  a  river  in  a  river-created  country,  knowing  of 
no  resources  but  what  the  river  brought,  our  hopes  and  fears 
centred  upon  it,  the  habits  of  our  daily  life  regulated  by  it,  our 
traditions  and  literature  and  religion  saturated  by  the  slow 
infiltration  of  ages  with  the  river’s  influence — should  we  have 
fared  as  the  Elgyptians  fared  1  Should  we  have  accepted  our  river’s 
beneficent  tyranny,  and  would  that  t3^anny  have  extended  its 
sway  from  our  outward  lives  to  our  inward  habits  of  thought  ? 
Would  the  power  to  express  rational  purposes  in  artistic  forms 
have  been  denied  us,  and  for  five  thousand  years  should  we  have 
been  content  to  build  our  temple  columns  in  the  likeness  of 
river  bulbs  ?  To  feel  that  it  might  have  been  so,  and  under 
what  compulsion  it  would  have  become  so,  is  to  get  in  touch, 
perhaps,  with  the  life  of  ancient  Egypt. 

So  strong  is  the  influence  of  Nile  architecture  that  sometimes 
it  has  seemed  to  the  present  writer  as  if,  during  the  many  hours 
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spent  in  the  dim  colonnades  of  the  old  temples,  he  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  imbibed  some  of  the  nature  and  ideas  of  the  ancient 
worshippers  in  these  places.  It  seemed  that  their  life  had  be¬ 
come  his  life  and  their  thoughts  his  thoughts  ;  that  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  river  rocked  his  existence  as  it  had  rocked  theirs, 
and  that  the  rows  of  white  dead  hills  bounded  the  universe 
for  him  as  for  them.  Nothing,  it  seemed,  could  ever  intrude 
here  to  break  the  reigning  routine  or  disturb  the  unvarying 
iteration  of  the  months. 

‘  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Creeps  in  tliis  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.’ 

Hard  by  the  Nile  itself  rolls  its  majestic  flood,  surveying  its 
crops  and  lands  and  people  with  a  great  landlord’s  benignant 
pride.  ‘  I  made  this  Egypt,’  it  seems  to  murmur  to  itself, 

‘  and  I  made  the  Egyptians.  It  was  I  also  who  built  those 
‘  temples,  and  by-and-by,  when  my  people  live  once  more  un- 
‘  disturbed  under  my  rule,  I  shall,  perhaps,  build  others  like 
‘  them.  What  does  it  matter  if  there  is  a  break  in  the  series  ; 

‘  after  all,  has  not  that  often  happened  before  ?  ’ 
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Art.  VIII.— governor  PITT. 

1.  Madras  in  the  OUen  Time.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.  3  vols. 

1861-2.  Madras  :  Higginbotham. 

2.  The  Diary  of  William  Hedges.  By  Col.  Henry  Yule,  R.E., 

C.B.,  LL.D.  3  vols.  London  :  Hakluyt  Society.  1887-9. 

3.  The  Early  Annals  of  the  English  in  Bengal.  By  C.  R.  Wilson, 

M.A.  2  vols.  London  and  Calcutta  :  Thacker.  1895-1900. 

4.  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  i^th  Report,  App.  Part  III.  (The 

Dropmore  Papers)  Vol.  I.,  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  1892. 

T^hile  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  still 
^  ’  a  boy  at  Eton,  it  is  recorded  that  his  grandfather  Thomas, 
the  great  Governor  of  Madras,  used  not  infrequently  to  fetch  him 
over  to  his  house  at  Swallowfield,  and  that  he  took  favourable 
notice  of  the  boy’s  capacity.  In  those  days  the  old  man  was 
a  gnarled  and  embittered  person,  soured  by  the  troubles  and 
contentions  of  his  family  and  the  manifold  worries  of  his  widely 
scattered  properties,  and  wearied  by  a  long  life  of  toil.  His 
portrait,  which  still  hangs  at  Chevening,  shows  him  as  a  short, 
thick-set,  determined  man,  with  the  famous  diamond,  no  doubt 
to  his  mind  his  greatest  acquisition,  shining  gloriously  in  the 
hat  by  his  side,  and  his  left  foot  with  the  thick  heel,  in  which 
tradition  says  he  carried  over  the  diamond  to  France,  thrust 
prominently  in  the  foreground.  Always  a  mighty  imperious 
man,  and  unsparingly  laborious  in  the  pursuit  of  his  aims,  he 
must  have  recognised  and  encouraged  the  kindred  strain  in 
his  grandson,  all  the  more  welcome  that  he  had  sought  it  in 
vain  in  his  own  children.  And,  no  doubt,  warmed  by  this  s5Tn- 
pathy  of  spirit,  he  would  growl  out  to  the  boy  stories  of  his 
own  hard  fights  in  youth,  and  of  the  stern  task  accomplished 
during  his  anxious  years  as  Governor  at  Madras.  It  needs  no 
unwarranted  stretch  of  imagination  to  believe  that  William 
learned  some  of  that  furious  energy  of  his,  and  that  wonderful 
power  of  realising  conditions  in  countries  he  had  never  seen, 
from  these  talks  with  the  old  grandfather,  who  had  much  of 
his  own  stern  directness  of  vision  and  intense  love  of  England. 
From  his  father  he  would  certainly  not  have  gained  these  lessons. 

Anything  which  can  throw  light  on  the  persons  who  in¬ 
fluenced  Chatham’s  early  surroundings  and  upbringing  is 
worth  fastening  upon  in  the  lamentable  scarcity  of  information 
about  his  youthful  days.  For  himself  also  Governor  Pitt  deserves 
commemoration.  All  that  is  commonly  known  of  him  is  that 
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he  discovered  the  Pitt  diamond,  which  afterwards  glittered 
in  the  sword  of  his  great-grandson’s  mighty  foe.  But  he  was 
noteworthy  in  English  history  for  much  more  than  this.  He 
himself  broke  the  ground  for  the  achievements  of  his  great 
descendants,  and  formed  a  link  in  their  direct  succession  from 
the  Raleighs  and  Drakes  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  With  these 
sailors’  audacious  disregard  for  imposing  appearances  he  at¬ 
tacked  authority  unable  to  make  its  pretensions  to  monopoly 
effective,  and  by  buccaneering  exploits  helped  to  open  a  new 
way  for  the  vigorous  current  of  free  British  commerce  and 
energy  to  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  like  Chatham  and  Pitt, 
he  showed  that  the  British  adventurers  who  had  insolently 
ravished  an  empire  were  also  able  to  rule  it  and  maintain  it. 

Thomas  Pitt  came  of  a  Dorsetshire  stock  long  established  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Blandford,  whence  it  had  thrown  out  a 
vigorous  offshoot  to  Hampshire.  The  Dorsetshire  Pitts  were 
of  no  special  eminence  in  the  county,  but,  to  judge  from  indica¬ 
tions  to  be  found  in  their  wills  and  rent-rolls  and  in  local  records, 
for  more  than  a  century  before  Thomas’s  birth  had  been  quietly 
taking  their  part  as  country  gentlemen,  mayors,  parsons,  doc¬ 
tors,  and  even  Government  officials  with  success  to  themselves 
and  profit  to  their  fellow-citizens.  Their  industry,  helped  by 
some  judicious  marriages,  gradually  added  to  their  acres,  and 
strong  family  feeling  kept  them  well  knit  together.  The  first 
member  of  the  family  of  whom  we  find  notice  is  Nicholas,  of 
Blandford  and  Wimborne,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
One  of  his  grandsons  migrated  to  Bristol,  where  he  became  a 
person  of  importance  on  the  Corporation,  and  another,  John, 
was  a  clerk  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Exchequer.  John  died  late 
in  1601,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  substance,  for  he 
left  legacies  in  money  amounting  to  250^.,  a  considerable  sum 
in  those  days,  besides  lands  and  houses  at  Blandford,  Poole, 
Charleton,  Preston,  and  Redcliff,  and  also  the  Priory  of  Ware- 
ham.  John’s  eldest  son,  William,  who  inherited  most  of  the 
property,  like  his  father  sought  his  fortune  at  Court,  and  rose 
to  be  Comptroller  of  James  I.’s  household,  and  principal  officer 
of  his  Exchequer.  He  was  knighted  at  Newmarket  in  1618, 
and  represented  Wareham  in  several  Parliaments;  but  his 
chief  interest  in  the  records  of  the  Pitt  family  is  that  he  bought 
Strathfieldsaye,  in  Hampshire,  and  settled  the  eldest  and  richest 
branch  there.  This  branch,  however,  still  retained  much  pro¬ 
perty  in  Dorsetshire,  and  never  lost  sight  of  their  poorer  cousins. 
George,  Sir  William’s  great-grandson,  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
head  of  the  family  by  his  contemporary,  the  Governor,  for  whom 
he  acted  as  trustee  and  guardian  of  his  children ;  and  George’s 
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aecond  son,  John,  of  Encombe,  was  a  good  friend  of  William 
Pitt  the  elder.  But  though  this  branch  added  still  further  to 
their  wealth  by  marriage,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  gained 
the  peerage  of  Rivers,  it  seems  to  have  bred  no  men  of  marked 
ability  after  Sir  William.  Even  financial  success  deserted  them 
finally,  for  in  Chatham’s  time  they  were  compelled  to  sell  most 
of  their  Dorsetshire  property. 

Sir  William’s  second  brother,  Thomas,  founded  the  branch 
with  which  English  history  is  most  concerned.  He  was  left 
comfortably  off  by  his  father,  the  Clerk  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
the  property  at  Charleton,  a  house  and  ‘  shoppes  ’  at  Blandford, 
and  50/.  He  confined  his  ambition  to  municipal  politics.  In 
James  I.’s  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  Blandford,  dated  1606, 
he  appears  with  his  brother  John  as  one  of  the  seven  ‘  capital 
‘  burgesses,’  and  acted  on  several  occasions  as  one  of  its  bailiffs. 
His  eldest  son,  William,  went  off  to  Dorchester,  and  became 
mayor  of  that  town,  but  left  no  offspring ;  John,  the  second 
son,  father  of  the  Governor,  took  orders,  became  Rector  of 
Blandford  St.  Mary’s,  of  which  he  inherited  the  advowson 
from  his  father,  and  drew  from  that  source  100/.  a  year.  He 
died  in  1672,  aged  sixty-two,  after  a  useful  life  passed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  his  monument  set  up  many  years  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Governor,  as  ‘  a  faithful  shepherd  of  his  flock, 
‘  and  a  man  worthy  of  respect  for  his  integrity,  his  probity,  and 
‘  his  simple  faith.’  A  third  son,  Robert,  lived  at  Blandford, 
and  had  two  sons  of  some  little  importance  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  them,  another  Thomas, 
was  a  Master  in  Chancery  from  1694  to  1712,  and  was  often 
consulted  on  business  matters  by  the  Governor ;  the  other, 
Robert,  attained  eminence  as  a  physician  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  wrote  some  sensible  tracts  against  quack  medi¬ 
cines,  and  attracted  Anthony  Wood’s  favourable  notice  by  a 
learned  treatise  on  the  weight  of  the  land  tortoise  during  and 
after  hibernation. 

Good,  sturdy  citizens  these  early  Pitts  appear  to  have  been 
during  the  century  or  more  in  which  they  were  silently  building 
up  the  fortunes  and  the  character  of  the  family,  and  winning 
the  resf  jct  of  their  native  townsmen,  and  sometimes  even  of 
the  wider  world  of  London.  Characteristically  English  are  their 
devotion  to  public  affairs  suited  to  their  station  and  their 
solemn  tenacity  of  family  ties.  English,  too,  the  constant  care 
shown  by  successive  generations  for  parochial  charities.  Funds 
for  a  free  school  at  Wareham  were  left  by  one  Pitt,  the  alms¬ 
houses  were  rebuilt  by  another ;  two  of  the  family  left  500/. 
each  for  charities  at  Blandford,  and  other  two  smaller  legacies. 
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During  the  years  in  which  these  Dorsetshire  men  had  been 
gradually  establishing  a  family  tradition  of  public  spirit  and 
energy  in  local  matters,  and  sharpening  by  constant  practice 
their  inborn  practical  temperament,  they  may  well  have  been 
also  silently  gathering  strength  for  the  great  task  of  produc¬ 
ing  men  of  the  same  strain  indeed  as  themselves,  but  with 
the  added  touch  of  genius  needful  to  extend  their  sound 
principles  of  public  life  to  the  whole  English  commonwealth. 
For  the  more  we  study  history,  the  more  we  realise  that 
genius  is  not  a  mere  lusus  nalurcB,  but  must  spring  from  a 
land  well  tilled  and  cared  for  in  previous  generations.  And 
unless  the  land  is  exceptionally  rich  and  prolific,  the  production 
of  one  genius  seems  to  exhaust  it.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find 
three  great  men  of  one  stock  succeeding  one  another  so  closely 
as  Governor  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  son.  In  Governor 
Pitt  we  seem  to  see  the  first  riotous  exuberance  of  a  healthy 
but  untutored  growth,  in  Lord  Chatham  the  glorious  and  un¬ 
grudging  plenty  of  the  fullest  crop,  and  in  his  son  still  the  same 
fruitful  return,  but  without  that  bounteous  richness  of  savour 
that  marks  in  men’s  memories  the  noblest  years  of  the  land’s 
prosperity. 

Thomas  Pitt,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Rector  of  Blandford,  and  of 
his  wife  Sara,  daughter  of  John  Jay,  was  third  of  a  family  of  nine 
sons  and  daughters.  He  was  born  at  Blandford  in  1653,  the  year 
when  Cromwell’s  right  to  rule  this  land  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Instrument  of  Government  constituting  him  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector.  Of  Thomas’s  early  days  little  is  known  save  that  he 
went  to  school,  probably  in  his  native  town,  with  his  first  cousin, 
Thomas,  afterwards  the  Master  in  Chancery,  and  another  cousin, 
Edward  Ettrick,  whose  family  was  settled  at  Holt,  near  Wim- 
borne.  The  Rector  died  when  Thomas  was  only  nineteen, 
leaving  his  property  in  trust  to  his  brothers  William,  the  Mayor 
of  Dorchester,  and  Robert,  of  Blandford,  to  be  divided  as  they 
should  determine  among  his  children.  Thomas’s  share  could 
not  have  been  large,  and  he  appears  at  an  early  age  to  have 
determined  on  a  life  of  adventure  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  for¬ 
tune.  He  himself,  when  Governor  of  Madras,  relates  an  instance 
of  his  precocious  skill  in  money-making  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin, 
Ned  Ettrick,  whom  he  reproaches  for  his  diffidence  in  asking  a 
favour,  reminding  him  that  he  was  ‘  an  old  schoolfellow,  and 
‘  one,  too,  y‘  I  beat  at  banka  Voletta  at  Totteridge,  and  won 
‘  all  his  money.’  However,  he  did  not  waste  much  time  in 
pursuing  such  small  game. 

In  the  days  of  Charles  II.  the  East  Indian  trade  offered  one 
of  the  best  openings  for  adventure  and  fortune-hunting.  During 
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the  Commonwealth  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company, 
granted  by  charters  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  but 
unsanctioned  by  Parliament,  had  been  questioned  by  the  trading 
community  who  were  excluded  from  its  benefits.  The  Com¬ 
pany  itself,  the  victim  of  exactions  from  the  King  as  well  as 
the  Republicans,  had  been  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  financially, 
that  it  had  thoughts  of  abandoning  its  business,  and  leaving 
the  Indian  trade  to  private  adventurers ;  indeed,  for  some 
years  after  the  King’s  execution  it  made  hardly  any  effort  to 
interfere  with  the  growing  freedom  of  trade  to  India.  This 
freedom  is  evident  from  the  famous  case  of  Skinner  v.  The 
East  India  Company,  which  is  principally  remembered  for  the 
serious  dispute  it  gave  rise  to  between  the  Lords  and  Commons 
in  Charles  II. ’s  reign.  Skinner  was  a  merchant  who  went  on  a 
private  trading  venture  to  India  in  1657,  and  brought  an  action 
against  the  Company  for  damages  caused  by  their  agents  in 
the  East  in  confiscating  his  ship  and  merchandise.  In  their 
plea  the  Company  objected  to  the  amount  of  damages  claimed, 
but  in  no  way  traversed  his  statement  of  fact  that  ‘  in  the  year 
‘  1657  was  a  general  liberty  of  trade  to  the  East  Indies.’  How¬ 
ever,  it  became  evident  to  Cromwell  that  some  regulation  of 
the  Indian  trade  was  necessary.  Private  traders  would  be  quite 
unable  to  deal  separately  with  the  powerful  Mogul  Emperors 
and  their  deputies,  without  whose  sanction  trade  was  out  of 
the  question,  or  to  cope  with  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  always 
on  the  alert  to  hamper  the  English  settlements  in  India.  The 
Company  had  not  only  sunk  much  capital  in  the  East,  but  were 
alone  strong  enough  to  offer  security  that  the  English  name 
would  be  respected  there.  Accordingly,  in  1658,  he  gave  the 
Company  a  fresh  charter,  enlarging  their  basis  but  confirming 
their  monopoly. 

In  Charles  II. ’s  reign  this  charter  was  naturally  not  paraded, 
especially  since  the  King  always  favoured  the  Company  in 
return  for  valuable  consideration  received,  and  renewed  to 
them  all  the  privileges  which  Cromwell  had  granted.  But 
the  taste  of  liberty  enjoyed  during  the  Commonwealth  had 
whetted  the  private  traders’  appetite  for  a  share  in  the  rich 
Indian  market,  and  not  less  so  when  the  swollen  dividends  of 
Leadenhall  Street  made  it  evident  that  the  ruin  brought  on 
hundreds  of  merchants  by  the  plague  and  fire  of  1665-6  had 
left  the  Company  unscathed.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
actionary  fervour  of  loyalty  during  most  of  Charles  II. ’s  reign, 
there  was  a  growing  disposition  among  commercial  and  other 
middle-class  folk  to  question  the  King’s  right  to  grant  exclusive 
trading  privileges  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  For 
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these  reasons  it  became  a  growing  practice  for  private  adven¬ 
turers  to  charter  ships  and  engage  in  the  Indian  trade,  in 
spite  of  protests  or  even  more  drastic  methods  adopted  by  the 
Company,  whose  history  during  the  reigns  of  the  last  two 
Stuarts  is  chiefly  a  record  of  their  quarrels  with  these  so- 
called  interlopers. 

In  the  fight  between  privilege  and  freedom  of  trade  the  odds 
were  not  so  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Company  as  may  appear 
at  first  sight.  They  had,  it  is  true,  the  advantages  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  position,  of  ships,  factories,  and  an  organised  staff  of 
experienced  agents  in  the  East ;  of  the  King’s  favour,  and  of 
charters  extending  back  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  which, 
though  subject  to  some  question,  had  never  been  declared 
illegal  by  any  constituted  authority.  They  also  had  the  very 
powerful  support  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of  the  King’s  judges, 
which  enabled  them  to  gain  some  notable  victories.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  1683  they  obtained  an  order  for  the  arrest  in  the 
Thames  of  a  ship  belonging  to  Sandys,  a  notorious  interloper, 
on  suspicion  of  the  owner’s  intention  to  trade  in  India.  Sandys 
brought  an  action  against  the  Company  for  illegal  detention, 
but  after  a  hearing  extending  over  three  years  he  obtained 
little  satisfaction.  Jeffreys,  the  presiding  judge,  took  a  high 
tone  in  his  elaborate  judgement  about  the  King’s  prerogative, 
drawing  a  characteristic  deduction  from  his  observation  that 
‘  the  interlopers  against  the  King’s  prerogative  in  this  par- 
‘  ticular,  and  the  horrid  conspirators  against  the  King’s  life 
‘  in  their  last  hellish  conspiracy,  first  appeared  in  Westminster 
‘  Hall  about  the  same  time.’  Interlopers  were  even  pursued 
into  foreign  ports  in  the  Company’s  interests.  In  1683  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  ordered  the  arrest  at  Dover  of  the  ‘  Richard 
‘  and  John,’  ‘  intending  or  supposed  to  intend  to  be  an  inter- 
‘  loper  within  the  limits  of  the  Company’s  charter.’  The  master, 
Richard  Sherwood,  getting  wind  of  this  order,  took  his  ship 
over  to  Antwerp,  where  he  changed  her  name  to  ‘  Speedwell,’ 
and  his  own  to  Wood.  Even  in  this  foreign  port  he  was 
followed  by  an  Admiralty  officer,  whom  Sherwood  seized  and 
confined  on  board ;  whereupon  Bulstrode,  the  British  envoy, 
was  instructed  to  obtain  the  arrest  of  the  ship  from  the  Spanish 
Government,  or  security  that  she  would  not  ‘  trade  with  the 
‘  infidels.’ 

But  these  impressive  legal  and  administrative  victories  had 
little  material  effect  on  those  not  directly  involved.  The  inter¬ 
lopers  had  the  great  advantage  which  free-lances  always  enjoy 
over  more  unwieldy  bodies.  They  were  difficult  to  reach, 
and  had  the  sympathy  of  many  Bristol  and  London  mer- 
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chants,  besides  that  of  a  section  in  Parliament.  Some  of  the 
East  India  shareholders  themselves  were  inclined  to  allow 
greater  liberty  to  private  trade.  And  the  Company  had  many 
local  difficulties  which  favoured  the  interlopers’  proceedings. 
The  isolated  positions  of  their  Indian  factories  and  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  goodwill  of  native  princes  were  a  considerable 
source  of  weakness.  Surat  and  Bombay  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
Fort  St.  George,  Masulipatam,  and  Vizagapatam  on  the  Coro¬ 
mandel  coast,  Balasore  and  Hugh,  Kasimbazar  and  Patna  in 
Bengal,  and  the  factories  at  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra  and  Gom¬ 
broon  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  so  far  apart  and  so  much  at 
the  mercy  of  all  the  native  Nabobs  on  their  borders,  and  in 
some  cases  of  the  Great  Mogul  as  well,  that  in  moments  of 
sudden  danger  they  could  not  render  one  another  much  assist¬ 
ance  ;  while  the  separate  tributes  required  for  their  trading 
privileges  necessitated  a  large  expense  and  frequent  difficulties 
with  the  natives.  Moreover,  under  these  conditions  the  agents, 
factors,  and  clerks  of  the  Company  were  not  very  amenable 
to  control  from  London,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  Company’s 
interests  depended  almost  entirely  on  their  own  good  feeling. 
Their  scale  of  salaries  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  ensure 
whole-hearted  devotion.  A  writer  began  at  lOi.  or  even  51.  a 
year,  a  factor  earned  40i.,  and  an  agent  or  president  of  one  of 
the  chief  factories  received  no  more  than  2001.,  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  1001.  a  year.  The  Company  could  hardly  expect  its 
servants  to  content  themselves  with  such  pittances  and  abstain 
from  trade  on  their  own  account ;  and,  though  the  directors  at 
first  attempted  to  prevent  it,  they  were  soon  forced  to  submit 
to  the  inevitable,  and  allow  them  to  trade  within  certain  limits. 
In  India,  at  any  rate,  an  official  who  had  not  amassed  a  fortune 
was  looked  down  upon  by  his  colleagues.  Ehhu  Yale,  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  Fort  St.  George,  stung  by  the  insinuation  of  his  unruly 
council  that  ‘  it  is  possible  his  mighty  condition  will  be  found 
‘  too  mean  to  compensate  ’  for  his  delinquencies,  retorted  :  ‘  I 
‘  think  you  are  a  little  unreasonable ;  that  my  twenty  years’ 
‘  diligent  service  in  India  and  trading,  above  five  hundred 
‘  thousand  pagodas  [175,0001.],  should  be  too  poor  a  crop  for 
‘  you  is  hard ;  but  I  cannot  help  it,  having  used  all  honest 
‘  endeavours  to  do  better,  so  pray  be  contented.’ 

But  trading  on  their  own  account  was  a  small  matter  com¬ 
pared  to  the  active  encouragement  some  of  the  Company’s 
servants  gave  to  the  interlopers’  trade,  by  taking  a  share  in 
their  ventures,  and  helping  them  to  overcome  the  scruples 
of  native  princes  who  had  granted  exclusive  privileges  to  the 
Company.  This  practice  was  not  confined  to  junior  officials ; 
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even  agents  and  chiefs  of  factories  assisted  the  interlopers. 
Sometimes  dissatisfied  servants  of  the  Company  left  their  em¬ 
ployment  and  started  interloping  on  their  own  account,  such 
as  the  East  India  captain  who,  according  to  Hedges,  threatened 
that  if  he  did  not  like  the  Company’s  emplojunent  on  his  present 
voyage,  he  would  turn  interloper  the  next.  Even  actual  mutiny 
was  not  unknown.  Against  this  the  power  of  the  directors  was 
so  slight  that  they  were  only  too  thankful  to  have  it  quietly  sup¬ 
pressed  without  troubling  unduly  about  the  punishment  of  the 
mutineers.  In  the  early  part  of  Charles  II.’s  reign  Sir  George 
Winter,  a  dismissed  president  of  Fort  St.  George,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  official  sent  to  supersede  him  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  clapped  him  in  prison,  and  continued  to  carry  on  the 
government  successfully  for  three  years.  All  orders  from  the 
Company  he  treated  as  forgeries,  and  only  submitted  finally  to 
two  ships  flying  the  King’s  flag  on  a  guarantee  of  security  for 
his  person  and  property.  Near  the  end  of  the  same  reign 
Captain  Keigwin  made  a  similar  coup  d'Hai,  at  Bombay,  ruled 
there  for  a  year,  and  drew  up  a  regular  treaty  with  Sir  Thomas 
Grantham,  who  arrived  on  board  a  man-of-war,  before  delivering 
up  his  authority.  In  this  case  the  proceedings  terminated 
amicably  with  a  public  dinner,  at  which  salvoes  were  fired  in 
honour  of  the  King,  Queen  and  royal  family,  and  the  Company. 

All  these  disadvantages  might  soon  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
Company  had  they  not  possessed  as  chief  guide  in  their  councils 
one  of  the  strongest  and  ablest  commercial  men  in  England 
at  the  time,  who  was  gifted,  moreover,  with  the  insight  of  a 
statesman.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  a  victualler  to  the  Navy  under  the 
Commonwealth,  first  became  a  director,  or  committee,  to  use 
the  contemporary  expression,  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
1G74,  and  thereafter  with  one  exception  was  annually  re-elected 
until  his  death  in  1699.  He  was  thrice  Governor  and  twice 
Deputy-Governor,  and  became  the  autocrat  of  the  Company. 
By  his  influence  at  Court,  once  jeopardised  in  1676  but  recovered 
by  a  timely  submission,  his  business  capacity  and  his  credit  in 
the  City,  and  his  controversial  vigour,  he  overbore  most  men’s 
opposition.  He  early  recognised  that  merely  defensive  measures 
were  unsuited  to  the  Company’s  needs,  and  excused  his  aggres¬ 
sive  policy  by  the  observation  that  ‘  no  great  good  was  ever 
‘  attained  in  this  world  without  throes  and  convulsions.’  Origin¬ 
ally  in  favour  of  private  trading,  he  soon  became  an  extreme 
upholder  of  the  Company’s  monopoly,  and  succeeded  for  many 
years  in  defeating  all  organised  attempts  by  rival  companies  of 
merchants  to  obtain  commercial  privileges.  And  his  vision 
extended  beyond  the  commercial  dissensions,  which  loomed  so 
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large  in  Leadenhall  Street,  to  the  time  when  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  would  be  still  more  important  than  its  trade. 
Under  his  inspiration  the  directors  wrote  to  the  Council  of  Madras 
in  1687,  requiring  them  to 

‘  establish  such  a  Politie  of  civill  and  military  power,  and  create 
and  secure  such  a  large  Revenue  as  may  bee  the  foundation  of  a 
large,  well-grounded  sure  English  Dominion  in  India  for  all  time 
to  come  ’  ;  nevertheless  ‘  we  would  have  you  do  no  wrong  or  violence 
to  any  in  amity  with  us.  We  would  not  wrong  a  worm.  Just  and 
Stout  is  the  motto  we  hope  to  deserve  and  wear.’ 

Under  his  rule  a  municipality  was  established  in  Madras,  and 
a  municipal  rate  levied  for  purposes  of  defence,  since  the  natives 
‘  do  live  easier  under  our  government  than  under  any  govern- 
‘  ment  in  Asia.’  At  the  same  time  he  was  the  interlopers’  most 
implacable  antagonist,  finding  a  ready  seconder  in  his  brother. 
Sir  John,  the  President  of  Surat,  who  showed  them  no  mercy, 
and  marched  several  of  them  through  the  streets  of  his  presidency 
with  irons  round  their  necks.  Sir  Josiah  was  not  so  fortunate 
in  his  other  agents  in  India,  but  he  restrained  many  interlopers 
from  ever  leaving  England,  forty-eight  it  is  said  in  one  year 
alone,  by  means  of  Privy  Council  orders  and  prosecutions  before 
Jeffreys  and  other  amenable  judges. 

No  man  proved  a  more  determined  and  successful  opponent 
of  Child’s  policy  of  preserving  the  monopoly  of  Indian  trade 
for  the  Company  than  Thomas  Pitt,  son  of  the  quiet  country 
rector  of  Blandford  St.  Mary’s.  At  what  age  he  first  took  to  a 
life  of  adventure  is  not  known,  but  most  probably  he  went  to 
sea  before  he  had  left  his  teens,  for  he  is  called  captain  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  as  if  he  were  then  qualified  to  be  master  of  a 
ship,  and  before  that  appears  as  a  man  of  some  means.  A  pasfuvge 
from  the  already-quoted  letter  written  in  1702  to  Ned  Ettrick, 
‘  you  must  forget  old  stories  and  think  of  the  old  Proverb,  a 
‘  rugged  Colt  makes  a  good  horse  or  else  w‘.  had  been  become  of 
‘  you  and  I  and  George  White,’  suggests  that  these  three  may 
have  been  associated  in  some  madcap  adventures  of  Pitt’s 
early  years,  he  probably  supplying  the  energy  and  initiative 
and  the  other  two,  who  afterwards  appear  as  respectable  London 
merchants,  the  funds.  At  any  rate,  his  first  recorded  voyage  to 
India  was  in  1674,  two  years  after  his  father’s  death,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-one.  He  sailed  either  as  a  passenger  or  as  a 
member  of  the  crew  in  the  ‘  Lancaster,’  one  of  the  Company’s 
ships.  He  must  have  started  with  some  trading  capital,  for  in 
the  following  year  he  was  already  established  in  trade  at  Balasore, 
and  had  become  so  notorious  an  interloper  that  orders  came 
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from  Leadenhall  Street  for  him  to  be  confined  and  sent  home  by 
the  next  year’s  shipping.  But  young  Tom  Pitt  had  already 
made  powerful  friends  in  India,  among  others  Edwards,  the 
chief  of  the  Balasore  factory,  who  entertained  him  in  his  house  ; 
and,  although  he  appeared  before  the  Madras  Council  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  return  home  no  active  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  his 
obedience.  Nor  did  he  then  return  ;  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
next  few  years  he  carried  on  a  lucrative  business  in  alliance 
with  several  of  the  Company’s  servants,  principally  Matthias 
Vincent,  the  chief  in  Bengal,  Edmund  Bugden  of  the  Hugh 
Council,  and  Edwards  of  Balasore.  He  was  even  promised 
employment  under  the  Company,  and  though  disappointed  in 
obtaining  a  regular  post,  appears  in  1678  to  have  acted  as 
Edwards’s  deputy  at  Kasimbazar.  This  alliance  with  the  two 
powerful  servants  of  the  Company,  Vincent  and  Edwards,  was 
further  cemented  about  this  time  by  his  marriage  with  their 
niece  Jane  Innes,  who  belonged  to  an  old  Scottish  family  of 
that  ilk,  descended  on  the  spindle  side  from  a  natural  son  of 
James  V. 

Pitt  was  not  slow  in  turning  to  account  the  advantages  which 
his  influential  friends  and  connexions  gave  him.  ‘  ’Tis  here  as 
‘  in  all  parts  of  the  world  y‘  money  begets  money,’  was  a  favourite 
expression  of  his  in  after-life,  when  he  was  in  a  position  to  give 
advice  to  his  old  companions  and  their  sons ;  and  during  his  first 
seven  years  in  the  East,  from  1674  to  1681  he  fully  justified  his 
right  to  emphasise  this  maxim.  Starting  at  twenty-one  on 
what  must  have  been  a  slender  capital,  he  had  not  been  in  India 
four  years  before  he  was  engaged  in  trading  concerns  of  some 
magnitude.  He  made  several  voyages  to  Persia,  whence  he 
brought  cargoes  of  horses,  for  which  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  ready  market  in  India,  undertook  commissions  for  his  various 
associates,  and  took  some  share  in  voyages  to  Achin  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  Partly  on  his  own  account,  partly  in 
association  with  others,  he  acquired  an  interest  in  several  ships, 
among  which  the  ‘  Recovery,’  ‘  Speedwell,’  and  ‘  Bengal  Mer- 
‘  chant  ’  are  specially  named.  In  his  business  dealings  he 
already  showed  signs  of  the  arbitrary  temper  which  characterized 
him  as  Governor  of  Madras  and  in  his  paternal  relations.  His 
success  was  therefore  certainly  not  due  to  a  cringing  spirit ;  in 
fact,  unless  he  had  made  himself  indispensable  by  his  capacity, 
some  of  his  correspondents  could  hardly  have  supported  the 
breezy  outbursts  of  ill-humour  and  reproach  which  occur  in  his 
early  letters.  To  Mr.  Bugden  he  reports  ‘  the  generall  complaint 
‘  against  you  for  being  soe  slack  with  your  pen,’  and  tells  him  to 
give  ‘  my  love  to  my  horses  ’ ;  while  even  to  the  ‘  Worshipfull 
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‘  Matthias  Vincent  ’  he  excuses  his  free  language  about  mutual 
friends  who  had  been  maligning  him  in  this  cavalier  fashion  : 

‘  Sr.  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon  for  the  freedom  I  take  herein, 
which  I  thought  better  soe  then  doe  as  some  endeavour  to,  hang 
men  behind  theire  backs,  butt  speake  faire  to  their  faces,  which 
are  like  Wolves  in  Sheepes  Cloathing,  whose  ends  I  hope  will  bee 
irrecoverable  miserable.  I  doubt  not  but  in  time  you  will  finde 
them  out.  Heartily  wishing  you  may  .  . 

Pitt  returned  to  England  in  the  ‘  William  and  John  ’  in  1681, 
at  the  very  moment  when  specially  determined  efforts  were  being 
made  to  deprive  the  Company  of  its  monopoly.  Papillon,  once 
Child’s  patron,  was  leading  the  party  among  the  shareholders 
anxious  to  widen  the  Company’s  trading  basis  ;  but  their  efforts 
were  frustrated  by  Child,  and  they  themselves  driven  out  of 
the  Company.  The  Levant  Company  was  trying  to  secure  a 
charter  which  would  have  admitted  them  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
trade.  They  failed  likewise.  But  the  general  result  of  these 
attempts  was  to  stimulate  the  new  spirit  of  opposition  in  the 
trading  community ;  and  the  contest  between  the  Company 
and  the  interlopers  waxed  fiercer  than  ever  during  the  last  years 
of  Charles  II.’s  reign.  To  this  period  belongs  the  failure  of 
Sandys  and  Sherwood  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  King’s  officers 
and  Child’s  successful  prosecutions  of  many  adventurers.  But 
others  had  better  fortune.  Among  these  was  Pitt  himself.  He 
never  showed  fear  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  was  just  the 
man  to  enter  upon  an  enterprise  which  promised  annoyance  to 
those  with  whom  he  disagreed,  even  if  it  involved  danger  to 
himself,  especially  if  that  enterprise  was  likely  to  prove  lucrative. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  sturdy  Whig,  as  he  amply  proved  later  by 
his  enthusiasm  for  William  III.  and  the  Hanoverian  succession  ; 
no  doubt,  therefore,  it  added  a  zest  to  his  project  of  forming 
a  small  company  to  carry  on  another  interloping  expedition  that 
its  execution  would  enable  him  to  have  his  fling  at  privileges 
unsanctioned  by  Parliament  and  defended  by  questionable 
acts  of  prerogative.  Materially  he  was  well  equipped  for  the 
adventure.  The  capital  acquired  by  his  seven  years’  trading  in 
India  must  have  been  considerable,  for  even  a  hundred  years 
later,  when  the  opportunities  were  much  less,  the  grandfather 
of  Thackeray,  a  man  without  a  quarter  of  Pitt’s  commercial 
genius,  was  able  to  retire  from  India  at  twenty-six  with  a  compe¬ 
tence  for  himself  and  his  family  during  the  rest  of  his  long  life, 
gained  entirely  by  private  trade.  All  that  was  to  be  known 
about  the  Indian  trade  was  by  this  time  familiar  to  Pitt,  who 
also  had  an  unrivalled  acquaintance  with  other  interlopers  and 
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was  on  friendly  relations  with  most  of  the  Company’s  principal 
servants.  Finally,  he  had  friends  in  the  City,  such  as  the 
Ettricks,  George  White,  and  the  Gregorys,  who  took  a  large 
share  in  his  present  venture. 

By  the  beginning  of  1682,  less  than  a  year  after  his  return  to 
England,  Pitt  had  formed  his  small  trading  association  and 
had  collected  a  little  fleet  in  the  Thames.  The  Company,  dis¬ 
covering  its  destination,  succeeded  in  arresting  some  of  the 
ships  before  they  could  cast  off,  and  obtained  a  judgment  against 
Pitt  and  another  owner  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney-General. 
But  Pitt  himself,  in  spite  of  the  issue  of  a  writ  ne  exeat  regno, 
escaped  on  February  20  on  board  the  ‘  Crown,’  Captain  Dorrell ; 
while  six  other  interloping  ships,  two  at  least  of  which  belonged 
to  his  association,  started  about  the  same  time.  The  Court  of 
Directors  took  all  possible  measures  to  forestall  him.  They 
wrote  to  their  factories  in  Bengal  ordering  his  arrest,  and  ‘  when 
‘  you  have  got  him  into  your  custody  be  sure  to  secure  him,  he 
‘  being  a  desperate  fellow  and  one  that  we  fear  will  not  stick  at 
‘  doing  any  mischief  that  lies  in  his  power.’  Fort  St.  George 
was  required  to  send  military  assistance  against  this  ‘  fellow  of 
‘  a  haughty,  huffving,  daring  temper.’  Instructions  were  also 
sent  to  their  own  fleet  to  make  all  haste  away  and  arrive  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  before  him.  But  Pitt’s  ship  was  well  chosen 
for  speed,  and  not  only  outstripped  the  East  India  fleet,  but  also 
the  ‘  Defence,’  with  William  Hedges,  the  new  agent  for  Bengal, 
on  board,  though  she  had  left  the  Downs  a  month  before  him. 
The  ‘  Crown  ’  actually  sighted  the  ‘  Defence,’  about  three  months 
out,  but  soon  showed  her  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  and  dropped 
anchor  at  Balasore  on  July  6,  1682,  just  eleven  days  before  her. 
Pitt  did  not  waste  those  eleven  days.  He  landed  in  state  with 
guards  and  trumpets,  and  gave  out  that  the  old  Company  was 
in  a  very  low  condition,  adding  that  he  had  come  as  the  agent  of 
a  new  company.  He  hired  a  great  house,  brought  several 
chests  of  treasure  ashore,  and  at  once  began  trading  with  the 
local  merchants.  He  also  raised  an  armed  body  of  Portuguese 
and  half-castes  so  formidable  of  aspect  that  when  the  luckless 
Hedges  finally  arrived  he  found  it  necessary  for  the  Company 
to  pay  customs  on  goods  landed  in  their  own  factory.  At 
Hugh  it  was  just  the  same.  Pitt’s  uncle  Vincent,  who  had 
already  been  dismissed  the  service  and  had  taken  a  share  in 
his  nephew’s  venture,  met  Hedges  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and, 
though  he  entertained  him  ceremoniously  in  the  Dutch  garden, 
soon  showed  that  he  had  no  friendly  intentions  to  his  old  masters. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  terrible  Pitt  arrived  with  three  ships, 
‘  lands  in  great  state,  with  4  or  5  files  of  soldiers  in  red  coats, 
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‘  well  armed,  and  great  attendance  of  Native  Soldiers,  with 
‘  Trumpeters,  and  takes  up  his  quarters  with  the  Dutch,  by 
‘  the  name  of  the  New  Company’s  Agent,  bespattering  the  old 
‘  Company.’  Here  also  Pitt  established  a  factory,  and,  after 
obtaining  the  necessary  permit  from  the  local  Nabob,  carried 
on  a  thriving  trade  with  the  natives.  Interlopers  such  as  he  had 
a  great  advantage  over  the  Company  in  being  willing  to  pay 
ready  money  for  their  goods,  and,  unhampered  by  scruples  about 
creating  precedents,  they  were  lavish  in  their  bribes  to  the  Indian 
governors  and  officials.  Nor  was  he  the  only  interloper  who  used 
similar  methods  with  success.  A  certain  Captain  Alley  was 
even  more  impudent  in  flouting  the  authority  of  the  much- 
harassed  Hedges.  When  Alley  visited  the  native  governor  of 
Hugh  he 

‘  went  in  a  splendid  Equipage,  habitted  in  Scarlet  richly  laced. 
Ten  Englishmen  in  Blew  Capps  and  Coats  edged  with  Red,  all 
armed  with  Blunderbusses,  went  before  his  pallankeen,  80  Peons 
before  them,  and  4  Musicians  playing  on  the  Weights,  with  2  Flaggs 
before  him,  like  an  Agent.  A  gawdy  shew  and  great  noise  adds 
much  to  a  Public  Person’s  credit  in  this  country.’ 

Alley  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  native  rulers  and  had  most 
of  the  Company’s  servants,  save  Hedges,  in  his  pocket.  On 
one  occasion  he  pubhcly  dined  on  board  a  Company’s  ship  with 
several  of  their  officials,  ‘  making  great  mirth  and  jolhty  by 
‘  firing  guns  all  the  afternoon.’  After  reading  Hedges’s  timorous 
complaints  of  his  own  impotence  and  of  his  subordinates’ 
corruption,  it  is  easy  to  realise  that  jovial  adventurers  like  Alley 
and  Pitt  had  little  difficulty  in  carrying  all  before  them. 

In  one  instance  Hedges  had  a  momentary  advantage  over 
Pitt.  In  October  1682  he  travelled  up  the  Ganges  by  boat  to 
visit  the  Nabob  of  Dacca,  and  obtained  an  order  for  the  arrest 
of  Pitt  and  Dorrell.  After  the  usual  Oriental  delays,  the  order 
was  duly  sealed  in  the  following  January  and  despatched  to 
Bulchund,  the  native  governor  of  Hugh.  Unfortunately,  the 
order  proved  valueless,  for  Pitt  and  Dorrell  ‘  compounded  with 
‘  Bulchund  for  a  good  sum  of  money  and  5  per  cent,  paid  by 
‘  them  for  all  their  goods  ;  with  other  great  presents  ;  though 
‘  these  men  are  so  shameless  as  to  deny  it.’  Pitt  had  now 
almost  completed  his  business,  and  early  in  February,  seven 
months  after  landing  at  Balasore,  he  touched  there  again  on  his 
way  home,  defiant  as  ever.  Hedges  notes  that  he  was  at  dinner 
when  Pitt  and  Dorrell  passed  by  in  their  sloop,  armed  with 
four  guns  and  manned  by  thirty  seamen,  on  their  way  to  the 
‘  Crown,’  which  left  the  roadstead  with  two  other  interlopers 
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on  the  following  day,  February  5.  The  ‘  Crown,’  after  another 
fast  passage,  arrived  in  England  in  June  1683. 

Up  to  the  last  the  East  India  Company  had  hoped  that  Pitt 
and  his  associates  would  be  arrested  and  have  their  goods 
confiscated  in  India,  where  more  summary  methods  were  possible 
than  at  home.  However,  they  acquiesced  in  the  reasons  alleged 
by  their  servants  for  not  executing  their  orders,  and  retrieved 
their  failure  as  far  as  they  could  in  July  1683  by  instituting  an 
action  for  damages  in  Chancery.  Pitt’s  wealth  at  this  time 
may  be  inferred  from  his  ability  to  give  40,000i.  security  for  his 
appearance  in  answer  to  the  claim.  The  suit  dragged  on  for 
three  years,  and  resulted  in  a  fine  of  lOOOi.  on  Pitt  ‘  for  interloping 
‘  within  the  limits  of  the  Company’s  Charter  and  other  great 
‘  misdemeanours  committed  in  the  East  Indies,  whereof  he  was 
‘  convicted.’  But  in  1687  he  found  means  of  persuading  the 
Company  to  rest  content  with  a  payment  of  400f.  This  appears 
a  cheap  price  for  the  seven  months’  trading,  since  the  Company 
complained  to  their  agents  that  such  interlopers  as  he  ‘  come  to 
‘  the  Bay  but  for  a  short  time  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  and 
‘  yet  they  bring  home  more  in  proportion  of  those  new  desireable 
‘  goods  by  far  then  our  ships.’  Nor  was  his  profit  limited  to  his 
share  in  the  cargo  of  the  ‘  Crown  ’  and  the  other  ships.  A  year 
after  his  return  a  cousin,  John  Pitt,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  an 
expedition  to  India,  writes  to  Thomas  with  particulars  about  the 
house  he  still  owned  there  and  various  business  transactions  still 
depending  in  his  own  or  his  partners’  names. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  the  Stuarts  Thomas  apparently 
remained  in  England,  not,  we  may  be  sure,  allowing  his  capital 
to  remain  idle  or  run  to  waste.  His  connexion  with  the  Indian 
trade  remained  unbroken,  as  appears  from  customs  records  in 
the  Treasury  and  East  India  Company’s  books.  He  hved  as 
befitted  his  station  in  a  house  rented  at  120Z.,  where  he  kept 
open  table  for  his  friends  and  relations  and  for  his  growing  family 
of  children.  He  also  had  his  coach  and  horses  and  a  due  number 
of  servants.  But  he  was  guilty  of  no  extravagance,  and  kept 
his  expenditure  within  lOOOi.  a  year.  His  wealth  and  energy 
gave  him  consideration  in  political  circles.  Though  his  Whig 
leanings  were  not  to  his  advantage  during  James  II.’s  reign,  they 
made  him  a  person  of  some  consequence  at  the  sudden  Revolution 
of  1688.  The  East  India  Company  under  Child’s  influence  had 
so  completely  identified  themselves  with  James  II.,  who  was  a 
shareholder,  that  his  abdication  threatened  to  leave  it  defence¬ 
less.  But  Child’s  sole  interest  in  politics  was  with  a  view  to  his 
Company’s  interests,  and  he  took  early  steps  to  make  himself 
friends  at  the  new  Court.  It  can  hardly  be  mere  coincidence 
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that  on  November  23,  1688,  less  than  a  month  after  William’s 
landing  at  Torbay,  Thomas  Pitt,  the  Whig  and  interloper,  ‘  was 
‘  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  this  Company  gratis.’  The 
reduction  of  his  fine  in  the  previous  year  indicated  that  some 
approaches  had  already  been  made  to  him  by  the  Company,  but 
it  is  unhkely  that  the  reconciliation  would  have  been  so  complete 
unless  they  had  been  anxious  to  secure  for  their  interest  such 
an  influential  and  experienced  member  of  the  ruling  party. 
Pitt  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention  Parhament  for  Old 
Sarum,  but  being  unseated  on  petition,  came  in  for  Salisbury 
at  a  bye-election  in  May  1689,  and  was  re-elected  there  for 
William  and  Mary’s  first  Parhament.  He  had  no  doubt  already 
acquired  some  property  near  Sahsbury,  and  in  1690  he  secured 
the  right  of  nominating  the  members  for  Old  Sarum  by  pur¬ 
chasing  for  1500Z.  from  James  Earl  of  Sahsbury  the  manor  of 
Stratford-under-the-Castle  with  the  house  of  Mawarden  Court. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  acted  on  a  committee  to  consider 
the  numerous  cases  of  complaint  against  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  but  otherwise  made  no  figure  there,  owing  possibly  to  his 
commercial  preoccupations  at  this  time.  One  scheme  in  which 
he  was  interested  was  to  render  the  Avon  navigable  from 
Christchurch  to  Sahsbury,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  securing 
a  convenient  wharf  almost  at  his  own  front  door  for  loading 
ships  engaged  in  one  of  his  ventures.  The  sum  of  3500i. 
was  spent  on  the  work,  which  comprised  a  pier  out  to  sea 
at  Christchurch,  probably  of  some  u.se  to  privateers  engaged 
in  the  French  war.  He  himself,  in  partnership  with  eight  other 
London  merchants,  fitted  out  the  ‘  Arcana  ’  gaUey  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  1691,  spending  8000/.  on  her  and  manning  her  with  a 
crew  of  160.  She  was  so  much  larger  than  most  privateers 
that  a  doubt  arose  whether  disciphne  could  be  maintained  on 
board  without  the  King’s  commission.  The  Admiralty  accord¬ 
ingly  agreed,  instead  of  issuing  letters  of  marque,  to  hire  her 
outright,  and^  at  the  same  time  allowed  the  claims  of  Pitt  and 
his  friends  to  all  the  prizes  she  might  capture.  But  his  most 
interesting  undertaking  was  the  formation  of  a  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  trading  to  the  north-west  part  of  America, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1691.  Hitherto  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  had  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  and  fish  trade 
in  Northern  Canada  under  Charles  II.’s  charter  of  1670,  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  interloper  Pitt  to  have  assisted  in  a  project 
for  trenching  upon  their  privileged  preserves.  His  company 
was  granted  the  sole  right  of  trading,  fishing,  and  mining  over 
Labrador,  Davis  and  Frobisher  Straits,  and  Baffin’s  Bay,  with 
permission  to  catch  whale  and  sturgeon  and  fit  out  men-of-war. 
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also  to  buy  land  and  raise  joint  stock  in  consideration  of  occasional 
payments  to  the  Manor  of  East  Greenwich  of  three  elks  and  three 
black  beavers.  This  North-West  Company,  as  it  was  called, 
gave  considerable  trouble  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and 
was  in  rivalry  with  it  until  1820,  when  the  two  became  united. 

Elk-hunting  and  fishing  for  sturgeon  in  the  snow-bound  lands 
of  North  America  offered  little  attraction  to  Pitt  personally, 
whereas  the  East  with  its  promise  of  easily  acquired  wealth  still 
called  to  him.  He  resolved,  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  respectable 
position  at  home,  to  venture  on  one  more  interloping  expedition. 
The  Revolution  had  not  been  so  unfavourable  as  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  the  interests  of  Leadenhall  Street.  It  is  true  that 
a  rival  Dowgate  Association  had  been  formed,  and  that  during 
the  debates  of  1691-2  the  feeling  of  Parliament  was  evidently 
against  the  old  Company  ;  but  Wilham  himself  was  too  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  Continental  war  to  raise  such  a  domestic  storm 
as  its  dissolution  would  have  caused,  and  finally  granted  it  a  new 
charter  in  the  autumn  of  1693.  Still,  its  monopoly  was  highly 
unpopular,  and  when  it  attempted  to  continue  its  arbitrary  policy 
of  the  Stuart  days  by  arresting  a  suspected  interloper  in  the 
Thames  the  storm  was  raised,  and  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
in  January  1694  ‘  that  all  the  subjects  of  England  have  equal  right 
‘  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
‘  ment.’  Before  this  Pitt  was  already  in  India  on  his  last  interloping 
venture.  He  started  in  March  1693  with  two  ships,  the  ‘  Edward,’ 
armed  with  forty- four  guns  and  commanded  by  Captain  Gifford, 
and  the  ‘  Seymore,’  and  carried  60,(XK)f.  in  silver  for  purposes  of 
trade.  The  Company  had  failed  to  get  an  order  in  Council  to 
stop  him,  even  though  they  offered  with  unwonted  moderation 
to  take  over  one  of  his  ships  at  their  own  charge ;  but  they 
wrote  to  their  Bengal  factory  and  repeated  their  warning  of 
eleven  years  earlier  against  Pitt’s  ‘  great  huffing  and  swaggering.’ 
Sir  John  Goldsborough,  their  commissary  general  at  this  date,  had 
more  energy  and  authority  than  poor  Hedges.  In  the  interval 
between  Pitt’s  arrival  at  Balasore  on  October  1  and  his  own 
death  in  November  1693  he  inspired  some  vigour  in  his  sub¬ 
ordinates’  efforts  to  checkmate  Tom  Pitt  and  his  mate,  Allen 
Catchpole,  ‘  who  huff  and  bounce  and  give  out  Mountaines  on 
‘  their  one  side.’  Afterwards  Pitt  had  all  his  old  success, 
gaining  over  native  rulers  and  former  friends  in  the  service, 
notably  the  trading  chaplain  Evans,  who  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  firing  at  a  party  of  soldiers  sent  up  to 
arrest  an  accomplice.  At  last  the  directors,  moved  partly  by 
the  outcry  raised  at  their  detention  of  the  ‘  Redbridge,’  belonging 
to  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  and  the  impending  resolution  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  announced  early  in  January  that  they  had 
come  to  terms  with  Pitt’s  partners  at  home,  and  directed  that 
his  stock  was  to  be  treated  as  their  own,  ‘  and  that  we  hope  is 
‘  the  end  of  all  our  long  quarrels  and  contentions.’  And  so  it 
proved.  The  Company’s  agents  undertook  to  recover  his  debts 
and  to  watch  over  his  concerns  on  his  departure,  although  they 
allowed  themselves  this  parting  shot :  ‘  Capt.  Pitts  to  the  last 
‘  made  a  great  bouncing  and  have  carried  himself  very  haughtily 
‘  ever  since  his  arrivall  in  these  parts  and  has  not  scrupled  to 
‘  speak  very  Disrespectfully  and  uncivilly  of  your  Honours.’ 
Pitt  sailed  home  in  January  1695.  It  was  of  a  piece  with  his  luck 
that  the  Company  had  become  concerned  in  his  last  venture,  for 
one  of  his  ships,  the  ‘  Seymore,’  was  captured  by  French  priva¬ 
teers  with  the  rest  of  the  East  India  fleet  and  carried  into  Brest, 
where  Pitt  was  commissioned  to  repurchase  the  cargoes  on 
behalf  of  the  Company. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  found  that  the  Parliament  of 
1690  had  been  dissolved,  and  in  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  much  more  Whig  in  colour  than  its  predecessor,  he 
appeared  as  member  for  his  own  borough  of  Old  Sarum.  His 
old  adversaries  of  Leadenhall  Street  were  now  in  great  straits, 
with  enemies  gathering  upon  them  from  all  sides,  and  above  all 
with  Montague,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  against  them.  The  question  was  no  longer  one 
of  stopping  interlopers,  but  of  maintaining  their  own  existence. 
Concessions  at  home  they  felt  to  be  indispensable,  but  they 
also  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  all  was  not  lost  if  they  could 
maintain  and  strengthen  their  position  in  India.  To  ensure 
this  they  would  have  to  pitch  upon  a  representative  at  once 
above  the  temptation  of  truckling  to  their  rivals  for  a  share  in 
the  profits  and  masterful  enough  to  inspire  respect  and  exact 
obedience  from  subordinates — in  a  word,  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  Vincents  and  Hedges  of  the  past.  Pitt  fulfilled  all  these 
requirements.  That  he  had  been  an  interloper  and  knew 
all  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  and  that  he  was  a  VVhig  member  of 
Parliament  who  might  do  them  considerable  damage  in  the 
forthcoming  struggle,  were  but  additional  reasons  in  favour  of 
his  appointment.  Accordingly,  on  November  24,  1697,  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Company’s  settlements  on  the  Coro¬ 
mandel  coast,  in  Orissa,  Gingee,  and  the  Mahratta  countries, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Fort 
St.  George  and  Fort  St.  David.  Extraordinary  powers  of 
discipline  over  his  own  Council  and  the  other  servants  of  the 
Company  were  granted  to  him.  ‘  For  the  defeating  of  inter- 
‘  lopers,’  the  Court  observes  with  some  humour  to  their  repre- 
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sentative  in  Bengal,  ‘  we  think  our  President’s  advice  may  be 
‘  helpfull  to  you,  he  having  engaged  to  Us  to  signahze  himself 
‘  therein.’  That  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  is  hardly  surprising.  The  shareholders  turned  out  eighteen 
of  the  directors  responsible  for  it,  and  old  Sir  Josiah  Child 
deplored  from  his  retirement  at  Wanstead  ‘  the  sending  of  that 
‘  roughhng,  immoral  man  .  .  .  which  everybody  knows  I  was 
‘  always  against.’  It  is  not,  however,  surprising  that  Pitt 
himself  should  have  been  wilhng  to  go.  He  was  only  forty 
years  old,  still  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  energy,  and  high  spirits.  He 
had  many  interests  in  India,  which  the  Court  could  hardly 
expect  him  to  neglect,  since  they  offered  him  a  salary  of  only 
300/.  a  year,  and  specially  sanctioned  his  eldest  son  Robert 
accompanying  him  as  a  free  merchant.  Moreover,  his  accept¬ 
ance  impUed  no  desertion  of  Whig  principles  or  of  the  care  for 
the  interlopers  ;  that  had  already  been  won  by  the  Resolution 
of  January  1694.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impending  conflict 
between  the  old  Company  and  the  new,  in  which  each  would 
have  to  prove  its  capacity  to  hold  the  privileges  entrusted  to  it, 
was  one  most  hkely  to  appeal  to  his  quarrelsome  and  dictatorial 
nature. 

Madras,  where  Pitt  landed  as  President,  or  Governor,  on  July  7, 
1698,  was  not  the  Madras  of  to-day.  Fort  St.  George,  where  the 
Europeans  lived,  was  an  oblong  of  400  yards  by  100,  containing 
only  twelve  streets  and  alleys  and  129  dwelling-houses,  bringing 
in  a  total  yearly  rental  of  under  60/.  In  the  three  chief  settlements 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  Madras,  Fort  St.  David’s  and  Vizaga- 
patam,  there  were  only  119  Englishmen  and  fifty  English  women 
all  told.  The  natives  and  half-castes  were  more  numerous,  but 
did  not  exceed  300,000  in  the  whole  Presidency.  The  Black 
Town  at  Madras  had  hardly  any  fortifications,  and  one  of  Pitt’s 
first  measures  was  to  remedy  this  defect.  Life  at  the  fort  was 
patriarchal.  The  President  and  all  the  Company’s  servants 
dined  together  at  a  common  mess— off  a  service  of  silver  plate 
we  learn  incidentally  from  the  statement  that  Pitt  sold  the 
Company  his  own  for  that  purpose  at  the  price  of  765/.  On 
Sunday  mornings  the  Council  would  meet  and  accompany  their 
chief  to  church.  The  President  exercised  a  stern  discipline 
over  the  morals  and  manners  of  his  subordinates,  but  had 
cause  to  complain  to  the  directors  that  ‘  here  is  an  Imbibed 
‘  Notion  in  some  who  ought  to  know  better,  that  noe  Servant 
‘  of  yours  Ought  to  have  Corporall  punishment,  which  has  been 
‘  the  Ruine  of  many  a  Youth  in  this  place.’ 

During  his  eleven  years  of  office  Pitt  was  called  upon  to  meet 
attacks  from  English  and  native  adversaries,  which  called  forth 
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all  his  vigour.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  William  III.,  em¬ 
powered  by  an  Act  of  1698,  gave  a  charter  to  the  new  ‘  English 
‘  Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies,’  authorizing  them  to 
establish  their  business  in  India  and  terminating  the  old 
Company’s  powers  in  1701.  The  new  Company  forthwith  sent 
out  an  ambassador  accredited  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  three 
Presidents  armed  with  consular  authority  to  Hugh,  Surat  and 
Masuhpatam.  The  three  Presidents  were  all  former  servants 
of  the  old  Company,  two  of  them.  Sir  Edward  Littleton  and 
John  Pitt,  having  once  been  in  association  with  Governor  Pitt. 
John,  the  cousin  once  befriended  by  Thomas,  was  destined  for 
Masulipatam,  and  became  his  chief  adversary  in  the  fight 
between  the  two  Companies.  John  took  up  a  false  position 
at  the  outset,  refusing  to  salute  the  Union  Jack  when  he  touched 
at  Madras  and  following  this  up  by  insolence  to  the  Governor. 
Thomas  paid  him  back  with  interest  in  his  own  coin,  and  put  him 
in  his  place  by  retorts,  of  which  this  is  a  comparatively  mild 
example : 

‘  The  fable  of  the  froggs  Suits  your  present  temper,  and  the 
Morall  and  reflexion  I  hope  will  make  much  impression  on  you  soe 
as  to  prevent  your  having  the  fate  of  the  froggs.  I  recommend  to 
you  allsoe  the  reading  and  practising  the  fables  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Mouse,  and  the  Wolf  and  the  Stork.  ...  If  you  passe  by  here 
you  must  behave  your  selfe  very  Civilly,  noe  Drums,  fflags  nor 
trumpets  within  our  bounds,  for  here  shall  be  but  one  Governour 
whilst  I  am  here  ’ ; 

and  after  a  good  deal  more  advice  of  this  nature  he  breaks  ofi 
saying  ‘  I  think  I  have  now  answer’d  all  your  riff  raff  Stuff, 
‘  which  I  hope  will  be  as  tiresome  to  you  to  read  as  ’tis  to  me  to 
‘  write.’ 

In  the  end  John  contented  himself  with  strong  language. 
Not  so  Thomas.  He  forbade  his  subordinates  to  recognize  or 
have  any  dealings  with  the  new  Company’s  officials ;  and  when 
he  inadvertently  sold  a  couple  of  his  own  horses  to  a  secret  agent 
of  John’s,  he  reflected  with  some  satisfaction  that  he  had  obtained 
double  their  value,  ‘  both  being  old  and  founder’d.’  He 
hindered  the  new  Company’s  trade,  but,  when  Sir  Nicholas  Waite, 
their  President  at  Surat,  began  to  interfere  with  the  old  Company’s 
ships,  threatened  that  ‘  if  he  touches  a  ship  belonging  to  this 
‘  Presidency  we  will  certainly  fit  out  a  briske  privateer  to  make 
‘  reprizall  ’ ;  and  he  would  doubtless  have  proved  as  good  as  his 
word.  In  Surat,  where  the  old  Company  were  badly  served, 
things  went  ill  with  them  ;  but  within  the  orbit  of  the  Governor’s 
influence  the  new  Company  was  reduced  to  impotence.  John 
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quarrelled  not  only  with  the  old  officials  but  also  with  the 
new  Company’s  Ambassador,  and  was  reproached  by  his  own 
directors  for  his  failures  and  his  want  of  tact.  He  died  in 
1704,  and  was  contemptuously  dismissed  by  Thomas,  whose 
ferocious  hatreds  were  not  even  allayed  by  death,  with  the 
words  :  ‘  I  think  him  the  ungratefullest  wretch  that  ever  was 
‘  borne.  He  is  dead  and  there’s  an  end.’  In  Bengal  Sir  Edward 
Littleton  found  his  match  in  the  local  servants  of  the  old 
Company,  but  not  before  Pitt,  in  the  course  of  a  characteristic 
little  skirmish,  had  told  him  that  ‘  those  whose  fironts  are  cased 
with  Corinthian  brass  will  stick  at  nothing.’ 

Before  John  Pitt’s  death  the  victory  had  been  won.  In 
April  1702  the  new  Company  agreed  to  union  on  terms  favour¬ 
able  to  the  old  Company.  The  defeat  of  the  younger  association’s 
project  of  entirely  superseding  their  rivals  was  undoubtedly  a 
benefit  to  the  English  in  India,  for  their  own  inexperience  and 
their  agents’  folly  were  hampering  trade  and  setting  the  natives 
against  the  English  nation  at  a  moment  when  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  France  and  Spain  made  it  peculiarly  necessary  for  all 
Anglo-Indians  to  show  a  united  front  under  a  strong  government. 
The  satisfactory  union  was  largely  the  result  of  Thomas  Pitt’s 
vigorous  defence  of  his  masters’  interests ;  and  they  had  the  grace 
to  recognize  this  with  unusual  warmth.  Not  only  the  old  Court, 
so  a  friend  writes  to  him,  ‘  were  very  hearty  to  your  interest,’ 
but  ‘  most  of  the  new  spoke  with  great  respect  of  you,  soe  by 
‘  this  I  see  you  are  safe  with  both  sides.’  His  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  joint  Board,  and  Pitt  thanks  the  new  Company’s 
directors  in  these  dignified  terms  : 

‘  Whereas  my  gratitude  as  an  Englishman  obliges  me  to  pay  all 
Defference  to  the  Blessed  Memory  of  King  William,  So  allso  on  this 
occasion  I  can’t  butt  remember  that  great  Saying  of  his  to  the 
French  King’s  Plenipotentiarys  att  Ryswick  upon  concluding  the 
Peace,  which  furnishes  mee  with  apt  words  for  this  address  to  You. 

‘  “  ’Twas  my  Fate  and  nott  my  choice  that  made  mee  Your 
Enemy,”  and  since  You  and  my  Masters  are  united,  Itt  shall  bee 
my  utmost  Endeavours  to  purchase  Your  Good  Opinion  and  deserve 
your  Friendship.’ 

Quite  as  serious  as  the  quarrels  with  the  new  Company’s 
agents  were  the  native  troubles  during  Pitt’s  governorship. 
Under  Aurungzebe’s  long  reign  from  1657  to  1707,  the  Mogul 
Empire  developed  many  signs  of  weakness.  The  Mahrattas 
of  Central  India  rose  under  Sivaji,  and,  though  temporarily 
subdued,  were  a  constant  source  of  danger.  In  the  outlying 
provinces  of  the  Empire  the  nabobs  showed  little  respect  for 
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the  central  authority,  and  were  almost  independent.  But  the 
Engl'sh  factories  had  proved  quite  unable  to  profit  by  this 
weakness.  Aurungzebe  himself  had  attacked  several  of  them, 
and  imposed  ignominious  terms  of  peace  on  the  Company  in 
1690,  and  in  times  of  tranquillity  he  required  large  sums  for 
himself  and  his  officials  for  permission  to  trade.  The  provincial 
nabobs,  too,  had  to  be  bribed,  and  after  them  the  local  custom 
house  officials  and  heads  of  villages  as  an  inducement  not  to 
interfere  with  the  transit  of  goods.  Wandering  Mahratta  raiders 
also  exacted  occasional  toll.  In  fact  the  nat’ves  throughout 
India  regarded  the  Company  as  a  convenient  milch-cow.  In  the 
words  of  Pitt’s  last  report  to  the  directors  : 

‘  When  the  Europeans  first  settled  in  India  they  were  mightily 
admired  by  the  natives,  believing  that  they  were  as  innocent  as 
themselves  ;  but  since  by  their  example  they  are  grown  crafty  and 
cautious  and  no  people  better  understand  their  own  interest,  so  that 
it  was  easier  to  effect  in  one  year  which  you  shan’t  do  now  in  a 
century,  and  the  more  obliging  your  management,  the  more  jealous 
they  are  of  you.’ 

Pitt,  however,  adopted  a  new  tone  towards  the  natives.  He 
was  the  first  governor  to  recognize  the  need  of  maintaining 
European  solidarity  against  them.  Thus  when  the  Danish 
settlement  of  Tranquebar  was  attacked  by  the  King  of  Tanjore, 
he  immediately  made  common  cause  with  them.  Insolent 
native  governors  he  addressed  in  terms  such  as  these  : 

‘  I  received  your  impertinent  and  insolent  letter.  We  all  know 
your  King  to  be  great,  wise  and  just.  .  .  .  but  most  of  his  little 
Governors,  amongst  whom  I  reckon  you,  to  be  very  corrupt  and 
unjust.  We  would  have  you  to  know  we  are  of  a  nation  whose 
sovereign  is  great  and  powerful,  able  to  protect  his  subjects  in  their 
just  rights  over  all  the  world,  and  revenge  whatever  injustices 
shall  be  done  them,  of  which  there  will  be  speedy  instances  given. 
I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  your  saucy  expressions,  as  well  as 
actions  in  imprisoning  my  inhabitants,  when  you  know  that  I  can 
fetch  you  hither  and  correct  you  for  both.  This  is  an  answer  to 
your  letter.’ 

But  the  success  of  Pitt’s  new  method  with  the  natives  is  best 
shown  by  his  dealings  with  his  neighbour,  Daud  Khan,  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic  and  the  Gingee  country.  On  this  person’s  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1701,  Pitt  offered  him  the  customary  presents,  but  refused 
to  increase  them,  as  weaker  governors  had  done,  when  the 
Nabob  indicated  his  dissatisfaction  with  their  value.  On  the 
contrary,  when  Daud  Khan  began  to  plunder  the  neighbouring 
villages,  he  landed  marines  from  the  ships  in  harbour,  called 
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out  the  trained  bands,  armed  native  scouts  and  a  Portuguese 
company,  and  put  the  walls  of  Madras  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
resolved  that  if  the  Nabob  would  not  accept  the  present  first 
proffered  him  he  should  have  nothing  at  all.  This  show  of  force 
induced  Daud  Khan  to  accept  the  original  present ;  he  also 
invited  himself  to  dinner  at  the  fort,  where  he  was  entertained 
with  ‘  600  dishes  great  and  small  ’  and  received  several  cases  of 
cordial  waters  from  the  Governor. 

But  David  Khan  was  only  waiting  for  a  better  opportunity, 
which  occurred  in  January  1702.  He  then  plundered  the 
countryside,  cut  off  provisions  from  the  fort,  stopped  its  trade, 
and  besieged  it.  Nevertheless  Pitt  was  deaf  to  his  broad  hints 
for  further  presents,  and  answered  him  firmly,  ‘  We  can  put  no 
other  construction  on  this  than  declaring  a  war  with  all  European 
nations,  and  accordingly  we  shall  act.’  The  outlying  factories 
of  Fort  St.  David’s,  Vizagapatam  and  Masulipatam  were  warned 
of  the  danger  and  their  inhabitants  ordered,  if  necessary,  to  retire 
on  Madras.  The  ne'ghbouring  Danish,  French,  and  Dutch 
factories  were  invited  to  send  assistance,  an  invitation  to  which 
only  the  Danes  responded.  The  Fort  St.  George  officials  were 
encouraged  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  by  allowances  for  horse- 
keep.  Vigorous  sorties  were  made  to  protect  the  Company’s 
cloth-workers  and  convoys.  The  siege  lasted  four  months ; 
the  last  two,  however,  were  chiefly  taken  up  in  haggling  over  the 
terms  of  Di'iiid  Khan’s  withdrawal.  Finally  Pitt  beat  him  down 
to  20,000  rupees,  a  sum,  as  he  shrewdly  observes,  ‘  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  very  long  time  they  have  been  here,  will  be  no  induce¬ 
ment  for  him  to  come  again,  or  any  of  his  successors  hereafter.’ 
Five  thousand  rupees  were  added  for  his  chief  minister,  but 
nothing  at  all  was  to  be  paid  until  damages  to  friendly  villages 
and  to  the  Company’s  trade  had  been  made  good. 

The  Governor  celebrated  peace  by  a  feast  to  all  the  troops 
in  the  fort,  but  abated  none  of  his  precautions.  With  that  prac¬ 
tical  turn,  which  appears  again  in  his  grandson’s  arrangements 
for  distant  expeditions,  he  ordered  a  supply  of  300  hogs,  ready 
killed  and  salted,  to  be  always  on  hand  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  scarcity  of  food.  When  war  was  declared  against  France 
and  Spain  he  urged  the  directors  to  send  him  reinforcements, 
and  was  fully  prepared  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself  against 
any  hostile  fleet.  David  Khan  reappeared  in  1705,  but  obtained 
nothing  more  from  Pitt  than  cases  of  cordial  waters  and  Pegu 
oranges,  which  he  returned  as  only  fit  for  children,  and  when  he 
came  to  dine  with  two  hundred  instead  of  the  agreed  twenty 
followers,  Pitt  refused  him  entrance  to  the  fort,  and  sent  him 
his  dinner  in  the  garden  outside  the  walls.  After  that  David 
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Khan  gave  no  more  trouble,  and,  when  Aurungzebe  died  in 
1707,  Pitt  found  himself  much  sought  after  by  the  various 
native  claimants  to  the  imperial  throne.  Either  by  luck,  or 
more  probably  owing  to  his  own  foresight,  Pitt  from  the  outset 
gave  his  support  to  Shah  Alam,  who  killed  all  his  rivals  ;  whereby 
and  with  the  aid  of  some  moderate  bribes  to  court  officials,  he 
obtained  for  the  Company  several  desirable  villages  and  valu¬ 
able  trading  privileges. 

Nor  was  Pitt  merely  a  fighter.  By  his  economic  developement 
of  the  Company’s  resources  he  also  showed  himself  a  great 
administrator.  He  encouraged  the  settlement  of  native  painters 
and  clothworkers,  he  increased  the  revenue  of  the  town  and 
farmed  the  taxes  on  betel-nuts,  arrack  and  tobacco  on  advan¬ 
tageous  terms.  He  even  tried  to  raise  silkworms,  but  the  heat 
of  Madras  killed  his  mulberry  trees.  Like  his  grandson,  he  was 
a  great  gardener. 

‘  My  leisure  time,’  he  writes  in  1703,  ‘  I  generally  spend  in  garden¬ 
ing  and  planting  and  making  such  improvements  which  I  hope  will 
tend  to  the  Company’s  advantage  and  the  good  of  the  whole  place 
for  that  in  a  little  time  I  hope  the  place  will  be  able  to  subsist  of 
itself  without  much  dependence  from  the  coimtry  for  that  in  the 
late  long  siege  we  were  not  a  little  pinched  for  provisions.’ 

He  asks  the  ‘  top  gardener  ’  in  Bengal  for  seeds  of  ‘  pease, 
‘  beans,  turnips,  carrets,  cabages,  water  melons,  etc,’  and  writes 
to  h's  steward  at  Salisbury  for  ‘  firr  tree  seeds.’  He  wound  up 
the  affairs  of  the  new  Company,  left  in  great  confusion  by  John 
Pitt,  and  helped  the  Bencoolen  factory  out  of  difficulties  of 
their  own  making.  He  promoted  an  Anglican  mission  for  half- 
castes  and  natives,  but  when  the  Roman  CathoUc  bishop  and  his 
priests  attempted  to  set  up  their  authority  against  his,  he  took 
‘  occasion  to  make  those  Churchmen  know  that  they  are  under 
‘  an  English  Government.’  The  native  tax-collectors  all  over 
the  country  he  found  very  insolent,  ‘  only  those  within  our  reach 
‘  I  keep  in  pretty  good  order,  by  now  and  then  giving  ’em  a 
‘  pretty  good  banging,’  and  it  is  duly  recorded  in  the  consultation 
book  that  the  Governor  himself  ‘  twice  or  thrice  thrashed  ’  some 
native  harbour  official  for  neglecting  his  work. 

Pitt’s  habit  of  ‘  banging  ’  people  unfortunately  grew  with 
age,  and  was  the  result  of  irritability  hardly  surprising  in  a  man 
who  had  been  working  so  long  and  at  such  high  pressure  in  the 
Indian  climate.  Even  his  manifold  activities  for  the  Company’s 
interest  did  not  absorb  all  his  energy.  He  carried  on  a  vast 
private  trade  of  his  own,  which  forms  the  subject  of  much  of 
his  correspondence.  His  eldest  son,  Robert,  on  the  Governor’s 
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principle  that  ‘  a  man’s  youth  is  the  only  time  to  drudge  in 
‘  busyness,’  was  sent  for  a  trading  expedition  of  more  than  two 
years  to  China,  no  doubt  chiefly  on  his  father’s  capital.  Latterly, 
however,  he  confined  his  attention  principally  to  diamonds,  the 
most  portable  and  convenient  form  of  merchandize.  In  the 
course  of  this  business  he  came  into  possession  of  the  famous 
Pitt  diamond,  which  gave  him  trouble  and  annoyance  for 
fifteen  years.  After  three  months  haggling  with  the  merchant 
who  brought  it  from  Golconda  he  finally  obtained  it  in  March 
1702  for  25,000?.,  a  quarter  of  the  sum  originally  asked.  It 
weighed  410  carats  in  the  rough  and  135  when  cut  as  a  brilliant. 
The  malevolent  rumours  in  India  and  England  *  as  to  his  method 
of  obtaining  it  were  effectually  disposed  of  in  the  accurate 
account  he  wrote  his  son  from  Bergen  in  1709.  In  addition  to  his 
own  affairs  he  took  endless  trouble  for  his  friends.  He  collected 
the  debts  of  his  predecessors.  Sir  Elihu  Yale  and  Sir  Streynsham 
Master,  and  in  his  zeal  for  their  interest  pursued  a  fraudulent 
debtor  almost  to  his  deathbed  in  order  to  extract  from  him  a 
will  in  their  favour.  Numberless  letters  are  concerned  with 
good  advice  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  young  men  sent  out 
to  India  to  be  under  his  protection  ;  for  an  old  friend  never  asked 
him  in  vain  for  this  service.  When  the  sons  did  well,  he  glad¬ 
dened  the  fathers’  hearts  by  warm  commendation.  Even  when 
one  young  man  marries,  a  grievous  crime  in  his  eyes,  he  relents 
enough  to  tell  the  father  that  the  wife  ‘  is  a  vertuous,  modest, 
‘  good  humour’d,  comely  young  woman,  and  I  don’t  doubt  but 
‘  will  make  him  a  good  Wife,  since  he  was  resolv’d  to  marry  in 
‘  these  parts  ;  for  she  justly  deserves  the  Character  I  give  her.’ 
He  also  had  his  own  estates  at  home  and  his  family  to  think  of. 
His  wife  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  younger  children  and 
with  some  control  over  the  property  ;  but  being  a  bad  business 
woman  and  foolish  in  other  ways,  she  gave  constant  anxiety. 
Robert  was  not  much  better,  for  on  his  return  to  England  in 
1702  with  the  great  diamond,  instead  of  attending  to  business, 
to  his  father’s  huge  disgust  he  took  a  wife.  An  unusually 
restrained  comment  on  one  of  Robert’s  mistakes  in  business  is, 
‘  I  here  write  you  a  little  but  think  the  more.’ 

*  Pope’s  lines  are  well  known  : 

‘  Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 

An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away  : 

He  pledged  it  to  the  knight ;  the  knight  had  wit. 

So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  hit.’ 

The  last  line  of  which  originally  ran  : 

‘  So  robbed  the  robber  and  was  rich  as  P - .’ 
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To  add  to  his  anxieties  a  succession  of  troubles  with  two 
warring  castes  at  Madras  and  of  quarrels  with  his  council  cast 
a  shade  over  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  Presidency.  He  became 
more  than  ever  prone  to  give  his  opponents  ‘  bangings.’  At 
first  he  managed  the  native  dispute  with  tact,  but  lost  his 
temper  as  it  dragged  on,  and  took  a  violent  part  for  one  side. 
His  quarrels  with  his  subordinates  were  still  more  serious. 
Of  one  member  of  council  he  said,  ‘  profound  ignorance  and 
pride  are  his  only  qualifications  ’ ;  the  captain  of  the  garrison, 
always  a  troublesome  fellow,  became  so  abusive  of  the  Governor 
that  he  had  to  be  put  in  irons ;  the  second  in  council,  Fraser, 
was  suspended  because  Pitt  declared  that  he  would  no  longer 
sit  at  the  Board  with  him,  while  a  rumour  reached  London  that 
he  had  threatened  to  whip  and  hang  him.  These  scandals 
and  Pitt’s  often  expressed  wish  to  return  afforded  the  directors 
an  excuse  to  supersede  him  in  September  1709  by  Gulston 
Addison,  brother  of  the  popular  Under  Secretary  of  State ; 
though  the  real  reason  is  stated  to  have  been  the  annoyance 
caused  to  the  Whigs  in  power  by  his  son  Robert’s  constant 
support  of  the  Tories.  But  no  disgrace  was  cast  upon  him  as 
upon  some  former  governors  after  their  discharge.  On  the 
contrary,  orders  were  sent  that  he  should  receive  the  ‘  Great 
‘  Cabbin  ’  on  one  of  the  Company’s  homeward-bound  ships, 
and  be  treated  with  the  respect  ‘  suitable  to  the  character  you 
‘  have  borne  in  our  Service.’  The  respect  of  the  directors  for 
their  old  Governor  increased  with  their  experience  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors’  feebleness.  Less  than  two  years  after  his  return  to 
England  two  English  officers  were  captured  by  a  local  rajah 
and  ransomed  at  a  cost  of  200  pagodas  :  the  Court’s  comment 
is  ;  ‘  Had  the  like  case  happen’d  in  the  late  President’s  time  he 
‘  would  have  recover’d  them  both  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  Money, 
‘  or  rather  the  Rajah  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  the  Sur- 
‘  prizing  of  them,’  and  later  in  congratulating  the  Fort  St.  George 
officials  on  obtaining  some  concessions  they  remind  them  that  it 
is  largely  the  effect  of  President  Pitt’s  interest  with  the  great  men 
and  that  success  *  is  now  so  much  the  easier  because  the  path  is 
‘  ready  trodden.’  It  was  not  therefore  mere  brag  when  Pitt 
writes  to  his  son  on  his  way  home  : 

‘  I  delivered  it  [Madras]  up  in  the  most  flourishing  state  that  ever 
any  place  of  the  world  was  in,  vastly  rich  notwithstanding  our 
great  losses,  and  famous  throughout  all  those  parts  of  the  world  for 
our  honourable  and  just  dealings  ;  free  from  all  manner  of  tyranny, 
extortion,  oppression  or  corruption  as  to  mee  (I  wish  I  could  averr 
the  same  of  others),  which  I  suppressed  as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power, 
and  prevented  its  being  very  burthensome  to  the  commonalty. 
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I  shall  give  but  few  instances  here  of  the  flourishing  condition  of 
Maderass.  In  May  or  June  last  there  was  at  one  time  fifty  sayle  of 
ships  in  the  roade,  besides  small  craft  at  least  200 ;  the  revenues 
of  last  year  amounting  between  70  and  800,000 !  pagodas  of  which 
above  10,000  arises  out  of  the  Mint.  The  place,  when  I  left  it,  was 
not  onely  admired  but  in  favour  of  all  the  kings  and  princes  in  those 
parts ;  a  regular  and  peaceable  government  within  ourselves  and 
continued  friendship  of  all  about  us.  I  brought  the  trade  of  the 
King  of  Siam  to  our  port  .  .  .  and  the  favours  from  the  present 
Great  Mogull  are  without  a  president.  .  .  .  And  wee  of  all  Europeans, 
were  the  only  favourites  ;  the  Dutch  at  the  same  time  were  put  out 
of  Golcunda.’ 

When  Pitt  landed  in  England  late  in  1710,  after  more  than  a 
year’s  leisurely  travelling  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence 
by  a  neutral  ship  round  to  the  ‘  melancholy  place  of  Bergen,’  he 
was  nearing  sixty,  and  might  well  have  earned  a  rest.  But  rest 
was  the  last  thing  he  cared  for,  and  he  had  become  too  great  a 
personage  to  escape  the  attentions  of  politicians.  The  world  of 
London  was  ringing  with  the  achievements  of  the  ‘  great 
‘  Pits  ’  and  with  rumoiurs  of  his  ‘  dyomont  ...  as  big  as  a 
‘  great  egg.’  On  his  way  from  Bergen  to  England  he  was  tracked 
out  at  Amsterdam  by  the  banker  Drummond,  an  agent  of 
Harley,  who  was  just  forming  his  Ministry.  Drummond  reports 
to  Harley  :  ‘  I  think  I  have  made  him  yoms,  and  have  drunk 
‘  your  health  heartily  with  him.  He  will  have  a  powerful  purse 
‘  in  England  and  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  some  great  men  now  at 
‘  the  head  of  the  Bank  and  the  India  Company  if  they  should 
‘  thwart  you,’  and  advises  that  he  should  be  brought  into  the 
House  for  Cornwall.  However,  Pitt  preferred  the  independence 
of  Old  Sarum,  which  he  represented  in  the  Parliament  opened  on 
November  25,  1710  ;  and,  whatever  language  he  may  have  held 
under  the  genial  influence  of  Dutch  liquors,  he  remained  firm 
to  his  Wliig  convictions.  He  was  very  angry  with  his  son 
Robert’s  Toryism.  ‘  It  is  said,’  he  complained, 

‘  you  are  taken  up  with  factious  caballs,  and  are  contriving 
amongst  you  to  put  a  French  kickshaw  upon  the  throne  againe,  for 
no  true  English  heart  as  the  present  Queen  has  (and  pmsues  no 
other  interest  than  that  of  lier  own  nation)  can  please  your  party. 
If  I  find  or  hear  of  any  child  of  mine  that  herds  with  any  to  oppose 
her  present  Majesty’s  interest,  I  will  renounce  him  for  ever,’ 

and  he  warned  him  against  being  ‘  one  of  those  chilldren  that  are 
‘  awakened  with  the  rattle  that  is  commonly  nameing  the  Church 
‘  of  England,  for  which  noe  man  have  a  greater  veneration  than 
‘  myselfe ;  but  I  know  it  is  often  named  within  those  walls  to 
‘  bring  over  a  party  ’ 
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He  himself  took  no  prominent  part  in  debate  ;  the  autocratic 
methods  of  India  no  doubt  unfitted  him,  as  they  do  most  men, 
for  the  equal  clash  of  intellects  in  the  House  of  Commons,  But 
on  important  occasions  he  stood  up  for  his  principles.  In  1714, 
when  Bolingbroke  had  at  last  succeeded  in  making  the  Ministry 
frankly  Tory,  he  opposed  the  expulsion  of  Steele  for  writing  a 
Whig  pamphlet,  and  spoke  several  times  against  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  In  the  course  of  one  speech  he  moved  that  ‘  an  humble 
‘  Address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty  that  her  present  Ministry 
‘  shou’d  be  sent  to  France  to  be  his  Ministry  for  three  years,’  a 
form  of  sarcasm  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  turn  adopt^  by  his 
grandson  in  his  first  speech  on  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  marriage. 
Less  than  a  month  after  the  landing  of  George  I.  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Pitt  was  admitted  to  a  long  audience  with  them,  during 
which  he  took  occasion  to  show  them  his  great  diamond,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  they  would  buy  it,  and  afterwards  expressed 
himself  much  satisfied  with  their  political  views.  He  secured 
a  clerkship  of  the  Green  Cloth  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  Robert, 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  weaning  him  from  his  Tory  associates 
and  confirming  his  loyalty.  But  he  was  more  in  his  element 
when  real  danger  threatened  from  the  Pretender’s  invasion.  He 
offered  to  appear  with  any  number  of  horsemen  that  might  be 
required,  and  to  equip  and  arm  a  company  of  foot  at  Blandford 
within  ten  days,  and  complained  that  more  was  not  asked  of  him. 
He  exults  that  his  second  son  Thomas  is  out  with  his  regiment 
of  horse  carrying  as  their  motto  Amor  regis  et  'patriae  tarUum  valet, 
and  indulges  in  characteristically  ferocious  language  about  the 
rebels.  But  for  this  energy  he  had  to  pay  ;  a  few  days  later,  for 
the  first  time  probably  in  his  life,  he  admits  that  ‘  desire  of  ease 
‘  and  retirement  comes  on  with  age,  and  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
‘  compass  to  write  what  is  necessary  for  me.’ 

This,  however,  was  but  a  passing  feeling  of  lassitude,  and 
in  the  following  year  with  indomitable  spirit  he  accepted 
the  governorship  of  Jamaica,  a  difficult  post,  as  the  island 
had  a  peculiarly  unruly  assembly  with  which  several  governors 
had  proved  unable  to  cope.  Pitt  entered  upon  his  task  with 
characteristic  energy,  and  before  starting  studied  the  history  of 
the  troubles,  made  several  suggestions  for  dealing  with  them, 
and  demanded  precise  directions  as  to  his  powers  from  the 
Government.  But  precision  was  the  last  thing  the  Board  of 
Trade  desired,  possibly  because  a  new  Ministry  with  Addison,  who 
had  formerly  shown  himself  unfavourable  to  Pitt,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  had  taken  office  in  1717.  At  any  rate  Pitt  never  went 
to  Jamaica,  and  on  June  21,  1717,  Nicholas  Lawes,  a  planter, 
was  appointed  Governor  in  his  stead.  Something  besides  disgust 
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at  the  Ministry’s  indecision  may  have  rendered  Pitt  willing  to 
throw  up  the  post,  for  on  June  29  the  long-drawn  negotiations  for 
the  sale  of  his  great  diamond  were  at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
After  it  had  been  proposed  for  sale  to  most  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  it  was  finally  bought  by  the  Regent  of  France  for 
133,000f.  During  the  spring  Pitt’s  attention  was  absorbed  in 
arranging  for  the  sale,  and  the  receipt  of  the  money  removed  one 
of  his  reasons  for  desiring  a  Government  post.  In  the  previous 
December  he  had  told  Robert  that  he  was  starting  again  on  his 
travels  in  his  sixty-fourth  year  to  retrieve  the  losses  due  to  his 
son’s  wasteful  management  of  the  estates  and  to  the  stuns 
bestowed  on  his  other  children,  amounting  altogether  to  90,0001., 
while  the  capital  of  over  30,0001.  expended  on  the  purchase  and 
cutting  of  the  diamond  had  for  fifteen  years  brought  him  no 
return. 

Pitt  had  been  obliged  to  resign  his  seat  for  Old  Sarum  on  his 
appointment  to  Jamaica,  but  returned  to  Parliament  as  soon  as 
his  successor  had  been  nominated  at  a  bye-election  for  Thirsk. 
He  had  strongly  supported  the  Septennial  Act  against  the  Tories 
in  1716,  a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  Pretender’s 
invasion ;  but  when  in  1719  his  son-in-law.  Stanhope,  proposed  to 
give  relief  to  the  Dissenters  by  repealing  Bolingbroke’s  Schism 
Act  of  1714,  he  ranged  himself  with  Walpole  and  the  Tories,  then 
favoured  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  opposing  the  King’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  his  alliance  with  Walpole  did  not  last  long,  for  two 
years  later  he  spoke  and  voted  against  his  proposals  for  dealing 
with  the  South  Sea  Company’s  affairs,  chiefly,  it  appears,  on  the 
ground  that  the  delinquents  were  unduly  shielded.  He  was 
certainly  not  the  man  to  approve  of  the  compromising  measures 
adopted  by  Walpole  even  in  the  interest  of  financial  and  political 
appeasement. 

He  remained  in  Parliament  till  the  end  of  his  life,  after  1722 
again  as  member  for  Old  Sarum,  but,  so  far  as  the  records  show, 
took  little  further  part  in  the  proceedings.  Nevertheless 
Diamond  Pitt  remained  a  notable  figure  in  London  society  owing 
to  his  connection  with  the  Stanhopes  and  the  Villiers’s,  and  his 
own  fame  as  Governor.  He  never  allowed  his  mind  to  rust,  and 
even  in  India  had  found  time  to  read  Clarendon’s  ‘  History  ’  and 
Lord  Halifax’s  ‘  Miscellanies,’  and  was  quite  capable  of  band5ring 
compliments  and  chaff  at  Lord  Oxford’s  table  with  the  terrible 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  who  must  in  many  ways  have  proved  a 
kindred  spirit.  By  this  time  also  he  had  become  a  great  landed 
proprietor,  and  found  full  scope  for  his  energy  in  managing  his 
various  estates.  His  ambition  many  years  back  had  been  to 
acquire  ‘  such  a  competency  .  .  .  soe  as  that  I  should  have  been 
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‘  able  to  establish  a  family  as  considerable  as  any  of  the  name 
‘  except  our  kinsman,  George  Pitt  of  Stratfieldsaye.’  In  his 
interloping  days  he  had  already  acquired  the  Stratford-under- 
the-Castle  estate,  and  on  his  return  from  India  he  bought  several 
manors  in  his  native  county,  including  the  parish  where  he  was 
born. 

His  chief  land  purchases,  however,  were  made  after  his  sale  of 
the  diamond.  In  1717  he  bought  the  Mohun  estates  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall  for  53,0001.  from  the  widow  of  the  Lord  Mohun 
who  in  1712  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
These  included  Boconnoc,  then  the  finest  house  in  Cornwall. 
But  his  favourite  abode  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life 
was  Swallowfield  Place,  near  Reading,  bought  from  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  in  1719 ;  in  London  he  rented  a  house  in  Pall  Mall 
to  which  was  attached  a  close  or  field  of  forty-five  acres.  All 
his  property,  to  which  almost  up  to  his  death  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  adding  fields  and  farms,  gave  him  endless  trouble.^*  He 
had  disputes  about  burgess-rights  in  his  borough  ;  his  agents, 
builders,  gardeners,  and  other  workmen  he  freely  accused  of 
robbery  and  villainy ;  when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury 
claimed  as  top  and  lop  some  trees  blown  down  in  the  great  storm 
on  the  night  of  November  26  to  27,  1703,  he  grimly  commented 
on  the  ‘  fast  ordered  for  that  storm  ’ ;  ‘  sure  those  gentlemen  that 
‘  design  to  get  by  it  will  make  a  feast,  and  be  so  ungodly  as  to 
‘  wish  for  more  such.  It  is  therefore  my  order  to  withstand 
‘  their  injustice,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  meddle  with  a  tree, 
‘  although  I  spend  the  value  of  the  estate  in  defence  thereof.’  ♦ 

He  was  also  much  troubled  by  his  own  family.  His  wife,  during 
his  last  absence  in  India,  had  given  rise  to  scandal  by  her  intimacy 
with  some  ‘  scoundrell  rascally  villain,’  and  was  never  forgiven 
by  her  husband.  He  would  not  live  with  her  after  his  return, 
possibly  never  even  saw  her  again,  and  he  pursued  his  vindic¬ 
tiveness  so  far  as  to  stint  her  allowance  and  leave  her  nothing 
in  his  will,  although  she  certainly  appears  to  have  had  enough 
money  of  her  own  to  live  upon  with  considerable  comfort.  His 
eldest  son  Robert  quarrelled  with  his  mother  and  sisters  while  his 
father  was  away,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  weak,  indolent  man 
led  astray  politically  by  his  ‘  hellish  acquaintance  ’  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  and  other  Tories,  and  careless  in  business  matters.  He 
was  jealous  of  his  brothers’  influence  over  his  father,  and  even 

*  There  is  another  better-known  instance  of  clerical  rapa  ity  in 
connexion  with  this  storm.  The  heirs  of  Bishop  Kidder,  Ken’s 
successor  at  Bath  and  Wells,  who  was  lying  in  b^  with  his  lady, 
when  both  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  chimney  stack  through  the 
roof,  were  sued  for  dilapidations  by  the  next  bishop. 
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resented  his  own  son’s  acceptance  of  favours  from  him.  His 
wife,  however,  one  of  the  Villiers  family,  appears  from  all  accounts 
to  have  been  charming,  and  though  the  Governor  was  at  first 
very  savage  at  his  son’s  early  marriage,  he  was  won  over  by  her 
when  he  saw  her.  One  son,  William,  died  when  Pitt  was  in 
India,  ‘  with  complaints  in  his  mouth  ’  against  Robert ;  his 
twin  Thomas  went  into  the  Army,  married  the  heiress  of  the  Earl 
of  Londonderry,  and  was  himself  raised  to  that  title.  He  appears 
to  have  been  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  money  matters,  for  he 
tried  to  cheat  his  brother  Robert  of  part  of  his  inheritance,  and 
had  some  shady  dealings  over  the  estate  of  his  orphaned  nephew. 
Lord  Stanhope.  Of  the  third  son,  John,  little  is  known  except 
that  he  became  Governor  of  the  Bermudas  and  lived  till  1754. 
The  daughters  both  made  good  marriages — Essex,  the  elder,  with 
Charles  Cholmondeley  of  Vale  Royal,  and  Lucy,  whose  gentle¬ 
ness  is  still  a  tradition  of  Chevening,  with  Earl  Stanhope,  the 
soldier  and  statesman. 

Though  Thomas  Pitt  was  moody  and  quarrelsome  with  his 
children,  and  lashed  them  immoderately  with  his  rough  tongue 
when  they  displeased  him,  he  was  not  an  ungenerous  father. 
In  spite  of  occasional  growls  he  kept  open  house  for  them 
and  their  children,  though  one  may  suspect  that  it  was  not 
an  unmixed  joy  to  live  under  his  tyrannical  eye.  There  was  no 
chance,  for  example,  of  ‘  going  to  the  mascarade  .  .  .  without 
leave,’  for  ‘  the  keys  were  .  .  .  carryed  to  the  old  gentleman’s 
‘  bedside  at  ten  o’clock  every  night.’  He  also  dealt  liberally 
with  them  in  money  matters,  and  took  care  that  they  should 
be  well  educated  and  trained  to  high  ideals  of  conduct  and  to 
serious  work  in  the  professions  of  their  choice.  To  his  numerous 
poor  cousins  and  relations  he  was  a  bountiful  friend.  Frequent 
evidence  of  this  occurs  in  his  correspondence  with  Robert,  on 
whom  he  lays  this  solemn  injunction  : 

‘  Remember  that  wee  are  not  borne  only  for  ourselves,  nor  has 
God  Almighty  bestowed  this  plentiful!  fortune  on  me  to  give  it  only 
amongst  my  own  children,  but  also  necessitous  relations  and  friends 
which  I  will  not  faill  to  doe  for  His  glory  and  my  own  comfort  and 
happiness.  ...  If  ever  you  intend  to  be  great,  you  must  be  first 
good,  and  that  will  bring  with  it  a  lasting  greatness,  and  without  it, 
it  will  be  but  a  bubble  blown  away  with  the  least  blast.’ 

Poor  old  Thomas  Pitt,  grandsire  and  great-grandsire  of 
Chatham  and  of  Pitt,  is  a  pathetic  figure.  Throughout  his  long 
life  he  was  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand  against  every  man  and  every 
man’s  hand  against  him.  In  bis  interloping  days  he  was 
struggling  against  a  powerful  Company  backed  by  all  the  forces 
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of  privilege  and  vested  interest,  and  it  was  not  for  want  of  will 
and  endeavour  on  their  side  that  he  came  out  of  the  struggle 
unsubdued.  As  Governor  he  moiled  and  toiled  for  others  as  well 
as  for  himself,  and  perhaps  no  man  less  combative  could  have 
won  so  complete  a  victory  for  good  government  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  English  position  in  Madras.  At  home,  when 
political  battles  failed  him,  he  was  ever  ready  to  fling  himself  into 
a  fray  with  suspect  subordinates  or  with  unruly  members  of  his 
jangling  family.  ‘  Extraordinary  humoursome  and  testy  ’  he 
grew,  and  withal  terribly  alone,  as  all  tyrants  must  needs  become. 
The  habit  of  uncontrolled  power,  fostered  in  him  by  his  con¬ 
tinual  and  generally  victorious  fights  for  wealth  and  superiority, 
is  an  evil  pedagogue  for  character ;  and  Pitt  surely  suffer^ 
and  made  others  to  suffer  for  this  cause  as  few  others  have.  But, 
pathetic  and  savage  as  he  was,  in  his  loneliness  he  accomplished 
much  for  his  country  and  his  family.  Indeed,  not  the  least  memor¬ 
able  of  the  old  man’s  traits  was  his  affection  for  his  grandson 
William,  a  lad  of  eighteen  when  Thomas  died  in  1726. 

‘  He  is  a  hopefull  lad,  and  doubt  not  but  he  will  answer  yours 
‘  and  all  his  friends’  expectations,’  was  the  expression  of  his 
penetrating  judgement.  From  him  William  may  well  have 
learned  the  high  ideals  of  public  and  private  conduct  which 
Thomas  ever  held  before  himself,  even  when  his  roughness  and 
impetuous  ferocity  led  him  furthest  astray  from  their  dictates. 
From  him  also  William  must  have  inherited  that  impetuous 
force  of  language,  that  directness  of  utterance,  and  that  rich 
abundance  in  the  English  tongue,  which  arc  always  apparent 
in  the  grandfather’s  letters.  Chatham’s  noble  indignation  at 
oppression  and  folly  sometimes  finds  a  parallel  in  the  more  un¬ 
tutored  and  ferocious  expressions  of  the  Governor’s  wrath  agaimst 
evil-doers.  In  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  Chatham’s 
father  there  is  promise  too  of  the  honesty  of  purpose  and  the 
mellow  wisdom  which  controlled  the  fiery  patriotism  of  our 
greatest  statesman. 

‘  When  this  reaches  you  your  brothers  will  be  17  years  old.  If 
their  genius  leads  them  to  be  scholars,  I  would  have  them  sent  to 
Oxford,  but  placed  in  two  distinct  Colleges  ;  and  if  inclined  to  study 
law,  you  may  enter  them  in  the  Temple.  But  if  they  are  inclined 
to  be  merchants,  let  them  learn  all  languages  and  obtain  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  bearing  on  trade.  I  would  have  them 
get  some  insight  into  military  affairs,  not  knowing  what  revolutions 
they  may  have  to  see,  for  I  believe  that  trade  will  flourish  rather 
than  decay.  If  they  go  to  the  University,  I  am  willing  to  allow  them 
what  is  necessary,  in  which  I  would  not  have  them  prodigal  or 
pitiful.  If  they  do  not  keep  good  courses,  I  shall  discard  them 
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for  ever ;  and  so  tell  them.  Do  you  also  follow  the  good  advice 
I  give  you.  Give  good  example  to  your  family  by  your  life  and 
conversation  ;  avoid  lending  money  or  being  surety  for  others  ;  be 
cautious  what  company  you  keep,  and  do  not  misspend  your  time. 
There  are  some  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government  who,  contrary 
to  their  own  expectations,  have  acquired  high  position  by  hard 
study  and  great  diligence  in  business ;  and  you  can  only  hope  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  world  by  using  the  same  means.  If  you  are  in 
Parliament,  show  yourself  on  all  occasions  a  good  Englishman, 
and  a  faithful  servant  to  your  country.  If  you  aspire  to  fame  in 
the  House,  you  must  make  yourself  master  of  its  precedents  and 
orders.  Avoid  faction,  and  never  enter  the  House  prepossessed ; 
but  attend  diligently  to  the  debate,  and  vote  according  to  your 
conscience  and  not  for  any  sinister  end  whatever.  I  had  rather 
see  any  child  of  mine  want  than  have  him  get  his  bread  by  voting 
in  the  House  of  Commons.’ 

With  these  words  may  fitly  end  the  story  of  Governor, Pitt’s 
life. 
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Art.  IX.— EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

1.  The  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited  by  John  H.  Ingram. 

Complete  Edition.  Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  Third 
edition.  1883. 

2.  The  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  By  William  F.  Gill.  London  : 

Chatto  and  Windus.  Third  edition.  1878. 

3.  American  Men  of  Letters.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  By  George  E. 

WooDBERRY.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
Second  Edition.  1885. 

4.  The  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  with  an  Introduction  and 

Memoir  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench  and  Co.  1884. 

5.  The  Complete  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited  and  Chrono¬ 

logically  arranged  on  the  Basis  of  the  Standard  Text,  with 
certain  Additional  Material  and  with  a  Critical  Introduction 
by  Charles  F.  Richardson,  Professor  of  English  in  Dart¬ 
mouth  College.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1902. 

6.  Edgar  Poe,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres,  and  Notes  Nouvelles  sur  Edgar 

Poe.  By  Charles  Baudelaire.  Paris :  CaHann  Levy. 
1885  and  1886. 

7.  Nemosis.  By  ARvt  de  Barine.  Paris :  Librairie  Hachette. 

1898. 

A  RECENT  American  editor  of  Poe’s  Works,  Professor  Richard- 
son  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  headed  his  Introductory 
Essay  with  the  words,  ‘  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  World- Author.’  The 
description  seems  grandiloquent :  we  think  of  Dante,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Goethe,  as  ‘  world-authors,’  and  it  at  once  appears  that  to 
set  the  name  of  Poe  beside  these  names  were  the  mere  wantonness 
of  critical  aberration.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  the  term  world-author  as  applied  to  Poe  is 
defensible.  '  Taking  five  representative  libraries  of  world- 
‘  literature,’  says  the  Professor  above  named,  ‘  in  English,  German, 
and  Italian,  Poe’s  is  the  only  name  appearing  in  all  five.’  And 
again,  ‘  In  many  a  little  German,  Austrian,  or  Italian  bookshop, 
‘  he  stands  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  literature  of  his  native 
‘  land.’  These  facts  are,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable  ;  and  to 
these  must  be  added,  not  merely  that  wherever  English  is  read 
Poe’s  work  is  more  or  less  well  known,  but  that,  than  Poe, 
no  foreign  writer  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  the 
more  recent  literature  of  France.  Definitely  introduced  by  the 
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masterly  translation  of  Charles  Baudelaire  in  1855,  Poe’s  writings 
firmly  established  themselves  on  Gallic  soil,  where  their  effect 
may  be  traced,  not  merely  in  the  poetry  of  Baudelaire  himself 
and  of  Verlaine  and  his  followers,  but  in  such  collections  of 
stories  as  the  ‘  Contes  Cruels  ’  of  Villiers  and  the  ‘  Morts  Bizarres  ’ 
of  Richepin.  Next,  since  in  matters  literary,  not  merely  the 
Latin  races  but  Europe  generally  is  apt  to  look  to  Paris  for 
guidance,  and  to  follow  Parisian  initiative,  Poe’s  influence  has 
received  through  France  a  further  wide  extension.  Among  the 
distinguished  writers  of  outlying  nations,  we  have  heard  Alm- 
qvist,*  the  proved  genius  and  suspected  criminal,  referred  to  as 
the  ‘  Swedish  Poe,’  Poe’s  Swedish  disciple.  While,  if  we  now 
return  to  native  writers,  living  and  recent,  do  we  not  find  Poe 
reincarnate  in  two  of  the  most  popular  of  all :  in  the  creator,  that 
is  to  say,  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  the  author  of  the  ‘  Strange 
‘  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  ’  ?  It  is  in  the  sense,  then,  not  certainly  of 
being  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  writers,  but  of  exercising  a  living 
and  almost  universal  influence,  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  entitled 
to  be  spoken  of  as  a  ‘  world-author.’  I 

And  it  is  surely  a  somewhat  striking  fact  that,  of  authors  born 
in  America,  Poe  is  the  only  one  to  whom  that  term  can  with  any 
propriety  be  applied.  We  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  this  is  as  it 
ought  to  be  ;  wo  are  content  to  recognise  that  so  it  is.  And, 
in  so  recognising,  we  have  clearly  present  to  our  mind  the  fact 
that,  in  the  persons  of  Longfellow  and  of  Whittier,  the  United 
States  have  produced  poets  of  sweeter  temper  and  kindlier 
humanity ;  that,  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  they  have  produced 
at  least  one  greater  literary  artist ;  that  Emerson  and  Lowell, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Whitman  and  Cooper  on  the  other,  are 
writers  of  infinitely  higher  moral  tone,  and  of  much  more  dis¬ 
tinctively  national  and  democratic  character  than  Poe.  Yet,  of 
all  these  distinguished  men,  with  the  sole  possible  exception 
of  Cooper  while  his  novelty  lasted,  there  is  not  one  to  whom  the 
American  term  ‘  world-author  ’  can  or  could  be  applied,  as  we 
have  shown  that  it  may  be  to  Poe. 

How,  then,  comes  this  about  ?  To  what  characteristics — 
since  not  of  greatness,  at  least  of  singularity,  or  fascination,  or 
refinement — may  be  ascribed  that  barren  pre-eminence  which, 
throughout  a  life  of  more  than  common  suffering,  stood  its 
owner  in  so  strangely  little  stead  ?  The  question  might  be 
answered  in  a  word,  by  saying  that  it  is  indeed  to  originality,  or 


♦  Died  in  1866. 

t  Perhaps  the  very  latest  of  able  aspirants  to  Poe’s  mantle  is 
the  author  of  ‘  John  Silence,’  Mr.  Algernon  Blackwood. 
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to  singularity,  that  Poe  owes  his  position  in  literature.  Amid  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  lights,  the  wandering  and  the  stationary, 
which  thickly  stud  the  shining  heaven  of  song,  he  stands  as  a 
dark  star.  But  this  answer,  of  itself,  is  not  enough  to  satisfy 
curiosity.  For  the  attribute  of  originality,  of  effective  or  impres¬ 
sive  singularity,  must  almost  of  necessity  carry  with  it  something 
of  the  nobler  attribute  of  greatness.  To  examine,  then,  in  some¬ 
what  greater  detail,  into  the  essential  character  of  Poe’s  talent 
were  perhaps  no  uninteresting  enquiry  ;  nor,  though  a  year  has 
passed  since  his  centenary  was  celebrated,  is  it  perhaps  too  late 
to  conduct  that  enquiry  now.  I 

The  Poe  family  was  of  Irish  origin,  but  the  evidence  relied  on 
by  the  biographer  to  connect  it  with  that  of  the  De  la  Poers 
would  not  satisfy  genealogical  experts.  The  poet’s  grandfather, 
when  first  we  hear  of  him,  was  exercising  the  trade  of  a  wheel¬ 
wright,  though  he  afterwards  rose  to  some  distinction  in  the 
American  revolutionary  army.  The  poet’s  head,  judged  from 
his  portraits,  was  of  Byronic  t)q)e  ;  but  it  lacked  the  characteristic 
of  race  which  was  so  distinctive  of  Byron.  Born  at  Boston, 
January  19,  1809,  Edgar  Poe  was  the  son  of  an  actress  and  a 
stage-struck  law-student,  who  for  love  of  her  had  taken  to  the 
boards.  And  this  parentage  is  significant ;  for,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  something  of  the  theatrical,  as  distinct  from  the 
broadly  artistic,  temper  had  been  transmitted  to  the  boy :  an 
impulse,  that  is  to  say,  which  was  something  more  than  the  mere 
impulse  to  create — a  desire  to  employ  artistic  creation  as  a 
means  of  playing  on  the  feelings  of  an  audience.  Perhaps  some 
slight  indication  of  the  respective  characters  of  the  parents  may 
be  gathered  from  the  recorded  fact  that  Mrs.  Poe,  nee  Miss 
Arnold,  would  appear  in  the  part  of  Ariel,  while  her  husband, 
an  unsuccessful  actor,  was  fond  of  disporting  himself  in  that  of 
The  Wild  Gallant.  Left  an  orphan  in  infancy,  under  circum¬ 
stances  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  benevolent,  the  boy  Edgar 
was  adopted  into  the  family  of  a  wealthy  tobacco-merchant — 
a  Mr.  Allan,  of  Scottish  extraction,  but  settled  at  Richmond, 
Virginia — whose  marriage  had  proved  childless.  There  he 
exchanged  the  shabby  make-shifts  of  the  strolling  player’s  life 
for  an  existence  of  luxurious  ease  ;  there  he  made  his  home  for 
nearly  twenty  years  to  come ;  and  there,  in  the  best  society 
afforded  by  that  aristocratic  State,  he  acquired  the  perfect 
breeding  which,  by  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  distin¬ 
guished  him  through  life.  He  was  a  singularly  bright  and  hand¬ 
some  boy,  and  his  adoptive  parents  spoiled  him.  Well !  so  long 
as  boyhood  lasted,  that  was  doubtless  pleasant  enough.  But,  by 
an  irony  of  human  nature,  it  is  generally  just  those  people  who 
VOL.  CCXI.  NO.  CCCCXXXI.  P 
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are  most  ready  to  spoil  a  child  who  are  least  ready  to  put  up  with 
the  results  of  that  spoiling  when  the  child  shall  be  a  child  no 
longer.  So  Poe  was  fated  to  discover.  Meantime  the  Allans 
had  brought  him  with  them  to  England,  and  placed  him  at  school 
at  Stoke  Newington,  where  he  remained  for  about  five  years. 
They  then  carried  him  back  to  Virginia,  where  in  February  1826, 
after  further  schooling,  he  was  entered  at  the  local  University  of 
Charlottesville. 

But  by  this  time  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  lad  had  begun  to 
declare  itself.  He  was  found  to  be  ‘  unlike  other  people  ’ — an 
offence,  we  submit,  whose  degree  of  flagrancy  must  depend  on 
what  the  ‘  other  people  ’  are.  He  had  become  solitary  and 
reserved.  That  no  one  really  knew  him  was  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  his  class-mates ;  *  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
being  distinguished  as  a  versifier  and  also  as  a  swimmer,  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  qualified  to  shine  both  in  study  and  athletics. 
By  the  light  of  after  events  it  is  easy  to  realise  that  Poe,  as  a 
budding  thinker,  was  experiencing  the  need  to  be  alone  with  his 
nascent  thought  and  inchoate  ideal : 

‘  For  I  have  revelled,  when  the  sun  was  bright 
r  the  summer  sky,  in  dreams  of  living  light 
And  loveliness  ;  have  left  my  very  heart 
In  climes  of  mine  imagining,  apart 
From  mine  own  home,  with  beings  that  have  been 
Of  mine  own  thought.’  f 

But  though,  in  writing  thus,  Poe  awakens  present-day  sym¬ 
pathy,  one  can  scarcely  in  fairness  blame  the  worthy  Allan  for 
failing  to  enter  into  his  feelings,  or  for  looking  askance  at  his 
singularity  and  being  disappointed  by  it.  Alas  !  there  was  more 
than  mere  singularity  involved,  for  young  Poe  tippled,  gambled, 
and  ran  into  debt.  His  foster-father  therefore  removed  him  from 
the  University,  when  he  had  been  there  less  than  a  year,  to  place 
him  under  his  own  eye  in  his  own  counting-house.  From  this 
surveillance  Poe  eloped,  taking  his  career  at  eighteen  into  his  own 
hands. 

There  is  evidence  that,  at  a  later  date,  he  was  an  effective 
reciter  ;  but  he  had  apparently  no  fancy  for  the  profession  of  his 
parents,  against  which  the  Allans  may  very  likely  have  warned 
him.  He  therefore  now  reverted  to  an  earlier  tradition  of  his 
family,  and  sought  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  paternal 

*  Woodberry,  p.  29. 

t  From  ‘  Dreams,’  given  by  Richardson  as  one  of  Poe’s  early 
poems.  It  is  not  given  by  Ingram. 
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grandfather,  who,  as  an  ardent  revolutionary,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Having  enlisted  in  the 
States  Artillery,  he  served  for  two  years  with  credit — a  fact  which 
would  seem  to  have  weighed  with  Mr.  Allan,  who,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  received  him  back  into  favour,  and,  by  way  of  giving 
him  another  chance,  procured  him  a  cadet’s  commission  in  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  The  young  scapegrace  had 
shown  aptitude  for  soldiering ;  in  soldiering  perhaps  lay  his 
salvation — well,  then,  a  soldier  let  him  be  !  So  Allan  may  have 
argued.  But  Poe’s  daemon  was  again  too  much  for  him.  For 
Poe  was  a  genius,  and  genius  is  proverbially  erratic.  As  a  private 
gunner  he  had  done  well ;  as  cadet  he  proved  a  mere  waster, 
deliberately  contriving  to  get  himself  dismissed  from  the 
Academy.  After  this,  Allan  washed  his  hands  of  him,  and 
probably  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  good  excuse  for  doing  so.  For 
the  Allan  household  had  lately  seen  great  changes.  Mrs.  Allan 
had  died — the  childless  Mrs.  Allan,  in  whose  interest  we  may 
assume  that  Poe  had  been  introduced  into  the  house,  and  who 
had  probably  been  his  best  friend  there.  And  not  only  this,  but 
Mr.  Allan  had  married  again,  and  now  had  a  child  of  his  own.  It 
is  therefore  easy  to  conceive  that  the  adopted  son,  who  had 
served  at  first  as  a  plaything  and  then  as  a  stop-gap,  may  have 
come  in  these  altered  circumstances  to  be  regarded  as  an  inter¬ 
loper  or  encumbrance,  and  an  ill-behaved  one  at  that.  And  that 
Poe  had  been  ill-behaved  we  must  admit.  But  none  the  less 
shrewdly  must  he  have  suspected  that  this  was  less  the  cause  than 
the  pretext  of  his  dismissal.  His  pride,  which  was  paramount, 
would  of  course  keep  him  silent  on  this  point ;  but  his  sense  of 
injustice  suffered  would  not  on  that  account  be  less.  And,  with 
every  wish  to  be  fair  to  Allan,  and  to  appreciate  his  point  of  view, 
it  must  still  be  acknowledged  that  gross  injustice  had  been  done. 
For  Poe  had  been  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  to  regard  himself 
unconditionally  as  Allan’s  heir.  He  was  now  turned  adrift — for 
bad  behaviour,  it  is  true.  Yet  was  it  not  a  little  hard  that 
nothing  whatever  should  be  done,  or  attempted,  to  ease,  or  to  tide 
over,  the  transition  ?  For  he  was  literally  cut  off  with  a  shilling. 
From  a  position  of  affluence,  he  passed  at  a  single  step  to  one  of 
penury,  which  remained  his  portion  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
was  not  a  Stoic.  Far  from  that,  he  was  ill-regulated,  a  pleasure- 
seeker,  capricious  and  self-willed.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that 
when,  as  a  disinherited  man,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  literary 
profession,  it  was  with  much  of  the  gloom  and  something  of  the 
perversity  of  an  Ishmaelite,  who  feels  that  all  men’s  hands  are 
against  him  ?  It  is  apparent  from  Poe’s  story  of  ‘  The  Assigna- 
'  tion  ’  that  the  career  of  Byron  had  impressed  him  deeply.  W  ell, 
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here,  upon  the  threshold  of  life,  he  found  himself  in  the  approved 
position  of  a  Byronic  character — an  outcast  having  cause  of 
quarrel  with  mankind.  Only  that,  in  Poe’s  case,  this  cause  of 
quarrel  was  of  a  more  rankling,  if  also  of  a  more  material,  kind 
than  that  of  a  Harold  or  a  Manfred. 

Henceforth,  without  remission,  he  led  a  life  which  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  Grub  Street.  But  the  conditions  under 
which  Poe  won  his  bread  with  the  pen  were  yet  harder  than  those 
of  the  London  of  Richard  Savage  or  Oliver  Goldsmith  ;  where  at 
least  there  was  always  the  chance  of  a  rich  patron,  at  worst 
always  the  moral  support  of  a  great  national  literary  tradition. 
For,  in  the  America  of  1830,  literature  had  as  yet  scarce  begun 
to  be.  The  golden  good  sense  and  commonplace  literary  ideals 
of  a  Benjamin  Franklin  represented  the  style  of  reading  most 
in  favour.  Periodical  literature — to  which  Poe  was  to  devote 
himself — was  little  better  than  a  mere  chaos,  where,  for  want  of 
authoritative  criticism,  there  was  as  yet  no  preference  for  good 
work.  And  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  though  Poe’s  name 
was  not  long  in  becoming  known,  there  was  never,  so  long  as  he 
lived,  any  reasonable  demand  for  his  writings  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
receive  for  them  more  than  a  bare  ‘  living  wage.’  ‘  The  Raven.’ 
that  world-famous  poem,  brought  him  in  just  two  pounds  of  our 
money.*  He  was  by  no  means  exacting — made  but  very  modest 
claims ;  but  there  was  one  dream  which  possessed  him  through 
life  :  to  have  a  magazine  of  his  own.  It  remained  a  dream — 
one  which,  to  the  very  last,  he  was  still  striving  to  realise.  Had 
he  been  a  mere  gifted  trifler,  he  could  scarcely  have  fared  worse. 
But  he  was  far  from  that,  for,  besides  cherishing  a  singularly 
lofty  ideal  of  literary  perfection,  he  was  also — allowing  for 
certain  admitted  lapses — a  very  industrious  workman.  Despite 
the  uncertainty  of  his  financial  outlook,  he  was  not  long  in 
saddling  himself  with  a  wife — selecting,  with  characteristic  impul¬ 
siveness,  a  beautiful  but  consumptive  child,  a  cousin  of  his  own, 
Virginia  Clemm  by  name.f  And,  whatever  may  have  been 
Poe’s  sorrows,  he  had  at  least,  until  near  the  end,  the  great 
consolation  of  a  home  which  was  as  rich  in  love  as  it  was  poor 
in  all  besides.  Mrs.  Clemm,  his  aunt,  who  was  also  his  mother- 
in-law,  lived  with  him  and  his  wife,  devoting  herself  heart  and 
soul  to  their  interests.  And,  indeed,  without  her  care  they 
would  scarcely  have  kept  body  and  soul  together  ;  for  she  seems 
to  have  been,  in  the  popular  phrase,  by  far  the  best  man  of  the 

*  GUI,  p.  151. 
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three.  To  his  fellow-creatures  other  than  these  two,  Poe  was 
indebted  perhaps  as  little  as  any  poet  that  ever  lived. 

In  the  years  1827  and  1829,  before  his  dismissal  from  West 
Point,  he  had  already  published  two  slender  volumes,  bearing, 
respectively,  the  titles  of  ‘  Tamerlane  and  other  Poems,’  and 
‘  A1  Aaraaf,  Tamerlane  and  Minor  Poems.’  The  contents,  so  far, 
were  of  the  youthful  amateur  variety.  But  in  1831 — the  year, 
that  is,  of  his  rupture  with  Mr.  Allan — he  brought  out  a  second 
edition  of  his  poems,  with  certain  additions,  which  included  the 
first  drafts  of  some  of  his  most  characteristic  pieces  :  namely, 

‘  To  Helen,’  ‘  The  City  in  the  Sea,’  ‘  The  Sleeper,’  and  ‘  Israfel  ’ ; 
whence  it  is  to  this  volume  that  Mr.  Woodberry,  the  most  careful 
and  discriminating  of  his  biographers,  assigns  the  first  manifes¬ 
tation  of  his  genius.*  We  shall  deal  with  his  poetry  collectively 
later  on  in  this  article.  Meantime  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary 
to  mention  that  he  did  not  look  to  verse"-  for  his  support.  If  his 
intellect  was  at  times  disordered,  it  was  never  so  much  disordered 
as  that.  No ;  he  accommodated  himself  to  circumstances  and 
wrote  reviews  for  the  periodicals — reviews,  among  others,  of 
Dickens’s  ‘  Barnaby  Rudge,’  and  of  Elizabeth  Barrett’s  poems, 
of  Home’s  ‘  Orion,’  and  of  Hawthorne,  Hood,  Macaulay,  Captain 
Marryat,  and  the  forgotten  humourist,  Henry  Cockton :  wrote 
them,  and,  for  the  most  part,  wrote  them  well — taking  much 
more  pains  to  master  his  subject  than  the  ordinary  reviewer 
thinks  worth  while,  and  writing  with  much  more  of  liveliness  and 
candour.  But,  though  he  gave  clear  proof  of  aptitude  for  criti¬ 
cism,  he  was  deficient  in  the  necessary  training — a  fact  which 
is  made  apparent  by  his  defiance  of  authority  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  masters — of  Milton,  for  example,  and 
of  the  Greek  dramatists.  It  is  conceivable  that  frankness  such 
as  this  might  be  in  some  circumstances  engaging  ;  but  when  Poe 
writes,  as  he  does,  of  Sophocles  being  ‘  beguiled  into  applause  ’ 
of  the  (Edipus  f  (which  he  obviously  supposes  to  be  the  work  of 
iEschylus),  or  asserts  that  ‘  for  one  Fouqu6  there  are  fifty 
Molieres,’  |  then  our  confidence  in  his  judgement  is  shaken,  and 
we  begin  to  question  not  only  his  information,  but  his  sense  of 
proportion  and  perspective.  So  we  shall  scarcely  be  unjust  if  we 
sum  up  his  critical  work  by  characterising  it  as  extremely  clever 
but  occasionally  crude.  More  interesting,  perhaps,  than  his 
judgements  on  other  writers,  though  still  doubtless  mainly 
interesting  for  the  light  cast  on  his  own  practice  and  his  own 
temperament,  are  those  articles  in  which  he  seeks  to  investigate 

*  P.  69.  t  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  65,  Ingram’s  edition. 
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the  Principles  of  Poetry.*  Though  some  of  the  positions  here 
taken  up  can  be  shown  to  be  indefensible,  these  essays  embody 
the  play  of  a  fresh  and  brilliant  mind  over  a  subject  into  which 
it  had  special  insight.  And  where  Poe  errs,  it  is  generally 
through  immaturity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  through  mistaking 
for  final  and  universal  what  was  merely  personal  to  himself, 
or  merely  a  stage  in  his  developement. 

If  they  had  served  no  other  purpose,  Poe’s  critical  writings 
would  have  served  at  least  to  prove  that  he  was  bent  upon  being 
original.  As  they  owe  little  to  authority,  so  they  certainly  owe 
nothing  to  conventional  opinion  or  to  other  writers.  In  them 
Poe  is  scrupulously  himself.  And  when  we  turn  to  his  creative 
work,  this  characteristic  is  maintained.  Only  here,  perhaps, 
there  is  apparent  more  of  deliberate  and  self-conscious  pose. 
Admitting  that  he  had  some  affinity  with  De  Quincey,  and  some 
with  Hawthorne — some  also  with  Beddoes,  Professor  Richardson 
thinks — it  is  still,  we  believe,  impossible  to  establish  a  literary 
ancestry  for  Poe.  And,  admitting  that  a  bias  to  the  preter¬ 
natural  was  in  his  case  congenital,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  he 
deliberately  made  up  his  mind  to  turn  this  bias  to  the  utmost 
account.  In  Poe’s  literary  procedure,  there  was  little — perhaps 
not  enough — of  room  left  for  the  fortuitous,  for  the  ‘  inspiration 
‘  of  the  moment.’  He  plumed  himself  upon  this  fact ;  and  his 
essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Composition,  though,  when  taken 
literally,  a  tissue  of  extravagant  falsehoods,  is  as  regards  his 
aims,  wishes  and  beliefs,  substantially  true.  It  represents,  that 
is,  the  ‘  Dichtung  ’  as  opposed  to  the  ‘  Wahrheit  ’  of  the  case. 
Well,  it  has  been  shown  that  Poe’s  early  experience  had  disposed 
him  to  irony,  even  to  perversity,  in  his  manner  of  regarding  life 
and  his  fellow-creatures.  Grant  that  at  the  back  of  this  there 
was  inherent  in  him  something  of  original  eccentricity — some¬ 
thing  of  what,  in  current  terminology,  is  known  as  degeneracy, 
but  which,  since  that  term  implies  censure,  we  prefer  here  to 
describe  as  divergence  from  the  type,  and  to  regard  from  a 
purely  scientific  standpoint,  not  as  a  fault  or  a  misfortune,  but 
merely  as  a  fact.  Then  what  is  remarkable  in  him  is  not  his 
divergence  from  the  type  so  much  as  his  recognition  of  the  same, 
and  apparent  immediate  resolution  to  evolve  strength  out  of 
essential  weakness  by  turning  that  divergence  to  artistic  account. 
And  it  is  in  his  deliberate  and  uncompromising  recognition  of  the 
part  played  by  temperament  in  art  that  Poe’s  peculiar  interest 
and  significance  for  succeeding  artists  lies.  He  was,  if  not  the 
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very  first,  at  least  one  of  the  first  in  literature  to  aim  consciously 
at  giving  his  readers  what  he  himself  and  no  one  else  could  give 
them.  Whether  in  so  doing  he  successfully  steered  clear  of  the 
initiator’s  pitfall,  exaggeration,  it  is  for  his  readers  to  judge. 

The  first  result,  then,  of  the  resolution  described  above  was 
that,  when  starting  on  his  career  as  a  story-teller,  Poe  turned  his 
back  upon  the  beaten  track  to  choose  a  path  that  should  be  his 
own.  From  the  conventional  love-tale,  the  idyll,  the  fireside 
story,  the  novel  as  a  picture  of  life  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be  : 
from  all  these  accepted  varieties  of  current  literature,  he  once 
for  all  averted  his  gaze.  And,  by  so  doing,  he  almost  of  necessity 
turned  his  eyes  from  ordinary  life — from  its  commonplace  events 
and  accidents,  its  common  but  sacred  joys  and  sorrows,  its 
affections,  pieties  and  duties.  And,  having  done  this,  he  set  out 
on  his  solitary  journey  into  a  country,  not  indeed  quite  untrodden 
hitherto,  but  into  which  he  was  to  peoetrate  further  than  any 
man  had  done  before,  and  which  by  right  of  conquest  he  was  to 
make  his  own  for  ever.  That  domain  may  be  defined  as  being 
bordered  on  the  hither  side  by  the  province  of  the  Marvellous, 
as  enclosing  the  region  of  Mystery,  and  having  as  its  core  or 
centre  that  of  Horror  sheer  and  stark.  Now,  in  making  this 
election  of  the  sinister — in  yielding  himself  up  to  the  fascination 
of  the  terror  that  walketh  by  night,  of  gloom,  death,  madness  and 
decay — Poe  must  certainly  have  placed  himself  as  regards  the 
reader  of  his  own  day  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  one  who 
boldly  claims  Evil  for  his  Good.  As  for  the  marvellous  and  the 
mysterious,  these,  perhaps,  might  pass  unchallenged,  having 
already  won  popularity  for  the  romances  of  Ann  Itadcliffe  and 
‘  Monk  ’  Lewis.  But,  though  the  passion  of  horror,  too,  had  been 
turned  to  account,  not  only  by  Shakespeare  but  in  a  manner 
more  to  Poe’s  mind  by  Webster  and  Kyd,  it  requires  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  writers  had  employed  it  primarily  for  purposes 
of  artistic  relief,  and  consistently  in  scenes  remote  from  actual 
experience.  It  was  reserved  for  Poe  to  make  of  it  his  staple 
commodity,  and  in  some  cases  to  heighten  ghastliness  by  exposing 
its  close  contact  with  daily  life.  There  is  perhaps  no  greater 
tribute  to  his  talent  than  the  acknowledgement  that,  out  of  much 
that  is  in  its  nature  repellent,  he  has  educed  much  that  fascinates, 
and  does  so  by  legitimate  means. 

The  story  which,  by  winning  the  prize  in  a  literary  com¬ 
petition,  first  brought  Poe  into  notice  was  that  of  the  ‘  Mami- 
‘  script  found  in  a  Bottle,’  published  in  1832.  It  was  followed 
by  ‘  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  ’  in  1838,  and  by  the  ‘  Tales  of  the 
‘  Grotesque  and  Arabesque,’  two  volumes  containing  twenty- 
five  stories,  in  1840,  or  the  end  of  1839.  Of  the  last  named. 
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most,  if  not  all,  had  already  appeared  in  magazines.  It  will 
in  this  place  be  most  convenient  to  group  the  stories  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  characteristics  rather  than  to  their  chronology, 
and  there  will  be  the  less  objection  to  this  because  evolution,  or 
regular  developement,  is  not  a  strikingly  noticeable  feature  in 
Poe’s  literary  history.  First,  then,  though  entirely  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  humour,  he  wrote  a  number  of  comic  tales.  These  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  of  a  singularly  harsh  effect.  The  tale  of 
‘  The  Spectacles  ’ — in  which  a  short-sighted  youth,  of  amorous 
inclination,  pays  his  addresses  to  his  own  great-great-grandmother 
— may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  Poe’s  taste  in  farce.  It  is 
ingenious  certainly.  Of  a  yet  more  sardonic  quality  is  the 
laughter  (if  any)  provoked  by  ‘  Hop-frog,’  by  ‘  Four  Beasts  in 
‘  One,’  by  ‘  Never  Bet  the  Devil  your  Head  ’ ;  while,  in  order  to 
find  a  parallel  for  the  coarse  fooling  of  ‘  Why  the  Little  Frenchman 
‘  Wears  his  Hand  in  a  Sling,’  it  would  be  necessary  to  ransack 
the  obscure  collection  of  literary  mummies,  the  dark  deposit  of 
dramatic  detritus,  which  is  known  to  the  world  as  French’s 
Library.  Uniformly  ugly  as  are  the  stories  here  named,  they 
serve  the  purpose  of  detaching  and  developing  Poe’s  literary 
physiognomy — not  perhaps  as  we  would  like  it  to  be,  but  as  it  is. 

‘  King  Pest  ’  is  almost  the  only  one  of  his  tales  to  which  Poe  gave 
an  historical  background — the  scene  being  laid  in  the  London 
purlieus  of  the  Thames,  in  the  plague  year  of  Edward  III.’s 
reign.  It  exhibits  an  extravagant  fantasy  of  hideousness, 
which  recalls  on  the  one  hand  some  of  Hogarth’s  work,  and  on 
the  other  the  Burns  of  ‘  The  Jolly  Beggars  ’  and  of  ‘  Tam  o’ 
‘  Shanter,’  and  which  serves  at  least  to  raise  it  to  much  higher 
rank  than  the  stories  before  mentioned.  Having  disposed  of  his 
essays  in  a  style  which  gave  no  room  for  the  display  of  his  higher 
qualities,  our  task  becomes  pleasanter.  ‘  The  Unparalleled 
‘  Adventure  of  one  Hans  Pfaall  ’  and  ‘  A  Descent  into  the  Mael- 
‘  strbm  ’  are  typical  examples  of  those  studies  in  the  marvellous 
in  which  Poe  calls  in  the  aid  of  science,  or  at  least  sham  science, 
to  make  the  impossible  seem  true.  This  device,  which  he 
claimed  as  original,*  but  which  he  did  not  care  to  turn  to  full 
account  as  less  fertile  writers  might  have  done,  was  afterwards 
exploited  with  great  success  by  the  French  author,  Jules  Verne. 
In  the  narrative  of  Pfaall’s  voyage  to  the  moon  to  escape  his 
creditors — the  most  elaborate  of  Poe’s  stories  in  this  style,  and  a 
masterpiece  in  its  own  way — astronomical  erudition,  nicety  of 
language  and  plausible  invention  are  employed  with  consummate 
effect.  Nor,  though  keenness  and  lucidity  of  intellect  are  the 
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qualities  most  in  evidence,  do  the  power  and  wildness  of  the 
author’s  imagination  here  entirely  fail  to  find  scope.  It  is  to 
this  effect,  for  instance,  that  the  Dutchman,  as  he  soars,  precon¬ 
ceives  the  goal  of  his  journey  : 

‘  Fancy  revelled  in  the  wild  and  dreamy  regions  of  the  moon. 
Imagination,  feeling  herself  for  once  unshackled,  roamed  at  will 
among  the  ever-changing  wonders  of  a  shadowy  and  unstable  land. 
Now  there  were  hoary  and  time-honoured  forests,  and  craggy  preci¬ 
pices,  and  waterfalls  tumbling  with  a  loud  noise  into  abysses  without 
a  bottom.  Then  1  came  suddenly  into  still  noonday  solitudes, 
where  no  wind  of  heaven  ever  intruded,  and  where  vast  meadows  of 
poppies  and  slender  lily-looking  flowers  spread  themselves  out  a 
weary  distance,  all  silent  and  motionless  for  ever.  Then,  again,  I 
journeyed  far  down  into  another  country,  where  it  was  all  one  dim 
and  vague  lake,  with  a  boundary-line  of  clouds.’ 

This  grandiose  and  unearthly  landscape  is  as  impressive  in 
effect  as  are  those  of  Poe’s  poems  of  ‘  Dreamland  ’  and  ‘  The 
‘  City  in  the  Sea  ’ ;  and  it  is  by  passages  such  as  this,  or  as  the 
description  of  the  lightning-flash  seen  from  the  balloon,*  that 
adventure-stories  of  this  type  are  raised  into  a  higher  sphere 
than  that  of  mere  ingenuity.  In  his  tales  of  mystery,  Poe 
stands  upon  even  more  congenial  ground.  Among  these,  the 
admirably  narrated  ‘  Gold  Bug  ’  is  the  classic  example  of  a  tale 
of  patience,  labour  and  acumen  directed  to  the  following  up  of 
clues.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  widely  read  in  Stevenson’s 
work  in  order  to  recognise  from  whom  he  had  learnt  the  art 
of  tale-writing.  Scarcely  inferior  to  this  masterpiece  is  ‘  The 
‘  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,’  with  its  bold  invention  and 
ghastly  suggestion — the  murders,  as  will  be  remembered,  being 
perpetrated  by  a  monster  in  the  form  of  an  orang-outang  which 
has  made  its  escape  from  its  keeper.  In  ‘  The  Mystery  of  Marie 
‘  Roget,’  the  author  mercilessly  satirises  the  combined  officious¬ 
ness  and  obtuseness  of  official  and  amateur  detectives  ;  and  every 
one  of  these  stories  is  related  with  a  circumstantiality  in  the 
matter,  and  a  conviction,  a  gusto,  a  bravado  in  the  manner, 
which  are  positively  irresistible.  But  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
example  of  this  class  is  the  story  of  ‘  The  Purloined  Letter.’ 
Few  who  have  once  read  it  will  have  forgotten  how  the  author 
here  supposes  a  highly  compromising  document  to  have  been 
stolen  and  deposited  in  a  certain  house,  which  is  often  left  un¬ 
guarded.  Two  detectives  undertake  the  search  for  it.  Of 
these,  the  first  proceeds  by  rule  of  thumb — probes  the  building. 
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pierces  the  furniture,  square  inch  by  square  inch,  and  discovers 
nothing.  The  second  detective — Poe’s  alter  ego,  Monsieur 
Dupin — is  of  another  kidney.  He  begins  his  work  by  considering 
the  mental  constitution  of  the  concealer  of  the  letter.  And, 
this  done,  he  enters  the  principal  room  in  the  suspected  house,  and 
triumphantly  Ufts  the  missing  paper  from  the  letter-rack  on  the 
mantelshelf.  Knowing  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  he  has  taken 
his  measures  accordingly.  Here,  as  in  all  that  is  best  in  fiction, 
the  story  rises  above  the  limits  of  a  mere  romance  ;  for  it  serves 
as  a  telling  illustration  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  perennial 
types  of  mind  :  the  plodding  and  the  intuitive.  Among  Dupin’s 
innumerable  progeny,  perhaps  the  latest  to  attract  attention  is 
Monsieur  Leroux’s  Rouletabille  of  the  ‘  Mystery  of  the  Yellow 
‘  Room.’ 

Poe’s  tales  of  pure  horror  may  be  said  to  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  studies  of  the  physical  and  of  the  psychological 
varieties  of  the  passion.  Of  the  first,  the  rat-infested  cell  of 
‘  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,’  and  the  bloodshed  and  sufferings 
on  the  brig  ‘  Grampus,’  in  ‘  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,’  are  in  their 
own  way  powerful  examples.  From  the  latter  story — which  is 
Poe’s  longe.st  effort  and  perhaps  the  best  sea-yarn  ever  written 
by  a  landsman — may  be  cited,  also,  the  following  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  agony  of  suspension  over  space.  The  incident 
described  is  the  descent  of  a  cliff  : 

‘  .  .  .  Presently  I  found  my  imagination  growing  terribly  excited 
by  thoughts  of  the  vast  depth  yet  to  be  descended,  and  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  pegs  and  soapstone  holes  which  were  my  only  support. 
It  was  in  vain  I  endeavoured  to  banish  these  reflections,  and  to  keep 
my  eyes  steadily  bent  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  cliff  before  me. 
The  more  earnestly  I  struggled  not  to  think,  the  more  intensely  vivid 
became  my  conceptions,  and  the  more  horribly  distinct.  At  length 
arrived  that  crisis  of  fancy,  so  fearful  in  all  similar  cases,  the  crisis 
in  which  we  begin  to  anticipate  the  feelings  with  which  we  shall 
fall — to  picture  to  ourselves  the  sickness,  the  dizziness,  and  the  last 
struggle,  and  the  half-swoon,  and  the  final  bitterness  of  the  rushing 
and  headlong  descent.  And  now  I  found  these  fancies  creating  their 
own  realities,  and  all  imagined  horrors  crowding  upon  me  in  fact. 
I  felt  my  knees  strike  violently  together,  while  my  fingers  were 
gradually  yet  certainly  relaxing  their  grasp.  There  was  a  ringing 
in  my  ears  and  I  said,  “  This  is  my  knell  of  death  !  ”  And  now  I  was 
consumed  with  an  irrepressible  desire  of  looking  below.  I  could  not, 
I  would  not,  confine  my  glances  to  the  cliff  ;  and  with  a  wild  inde¬ 
finable  emotion,  half  of  horror,  half  of  a  relieved  oppression,  I  threw 
my  vision  far  down  into  the  abyss.  For  one  moment  my  fingers 
clutched  convulsively  upon  their  hold,  while,  with  the  movement, 
the  faintest  possible  idea  of  ultimate  escape  wandered  like  a  shadow 
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through  my  mind — in  the  next  my  whole  soul  was  pervaded  with  a 
longing  to  fall ;  a  desire,  a  yearning,  a  passion  utterly  uncontrollable. 
I  let  go  at  once  my  grasp  upon  the  peg,  and,  turning  half  round  from 
the  precipice,  remained  tottering  for  an  instant  against  its  naked 
face  .  .  .  ’ 

It  is  consistent  with  the  Heinesque  spirit  of  mockery,  of 
which  Poe  had  his  share,  that  this  highly-wrought  scene  ends  in 
anti-climax.  It  would  have  delighted  the  author  of  the  ‘  English 
‘  Mail  Coach  ’  and  of  ‘  Murder  as  a  Fine  Art  ’ ;  but  De  Quincey 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  Poe’s  work  —  or,  at  least,  the 
collected  writings  of  the  English  Opium-eater  contain  no 
reference  to  his  colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that,  first  and  last,  pure 
physical  horror— often  that  of  the  shambles  or  the  charnel- 
house — had  too  strong  a  fascination  for  Poe.  Though  not 
perhaps  the  dominant  motive,  it  is  still  by  far  too  apparent  in 
such  studies  of  homicidal  mania  as  ‘  The  Black  Cat  ’  and  ‘  The 
‘  Tell-Tale  Heart  ’ — stories  whose  ghastliness  reaches  the  ultimate 
limit  permissible  in  art.  ‘  The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  Monsieur 
‘  Valdemar  ’  describes,  with  fearful  realism,  the  holding  of  a 
spirit  in  suspense  by  the  power  of  mesmerism  beyond  the  hour 
of  dissolution.  Poe’s  correspondent,  Mrs,  Browning,  while 
I  withholding  her  admiration  from  ‘  The  Raven,’  confessed 

herself  much  impressed  by  this  story ;  but,  though  its  execution 
is  most  masterly,  its  clinic  details  are  repellent  and  its  final 
effect  is  that  almost  of  an  outrage  or  impiety,  Poe  was  not  at 

I  all  times  studious  to  avoid  shocking  his  readers.  Even  more 

terrific,  though  not  open  to  the  same  objection,  is  the  grimly 
realised  catastrophe,  heightened  by  a  running  fire  of  unctuous 
irony,  of  ‘  The  Cask  of  Amontillado.’  But,  of  all  Poe’s  tales 
designed  to  make  the  flesh  creep,  the  best  is  probably  that  which 
i  attains  its  end  most  simply,  and  most  by  means  of  suggestion, 

as  opposed  to  assertion  or  insistence.  This  is  the  account  of 
that  weird  and  sinister  figure  whom  the  narrator  dogs  as  a 
shadow,  hour  after  hour,  through  the  ever  darkening  streets 
and  lessening  traffic  of  a  populous  city  by  night.*  At  first 
L  speculation  is  active  as  to  the  object  of  the  restless  wanderer’s 

peregrinations,  but  at  last  it  is  made  clear  that  his  sole  and  over¬ 
mastering  motive  is  the  dread  of  being  left  alone  with  his  thoughts. 
Compared  with  the  insight  here  displayed  into  dark  places  of 
the  mind,  the  coup  de  theatre  of  such  a  story  as  ‘  Thou  art  the 
‘  Man  ’  is  a  mere  mechanic  art.  In  his  studies  of  murder  and 
madness  Poe  surpassed  all  competitors  ;  but  it  is  a  far  higher 
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distinction  to  have  surpassed  them  in  this  study  of  a  haunted 
mind. 

Of  a  rarer  order  of  artistic  merit  than  these  are  those  tales  in 
which  Poe’s  object  was  the  reaUsation  of  Beauty  according  to 
his  own  highly  specialised  conception  of  it.  ^imong  these, 
‘  The  Domain  of  Arnheim  ’  and  ‘  Landor’s  Cottage  ’ — the  first  an 
accomplished  success,  the  second  a  failure,  if  not  indeed  intended 
as  a  ‘  sell  ’ — are  little  more  than  studies  in  pure  landscape. 
‘  The  Assignation,’  with  its  enthusiasm  and  romance,  its  artistic 
vagueness  and  swift  tragedy  ;  and  the  fervid,  sombre  and  remorse¬ 
ful  rhapsody,  or  allegory,  called  ‘  William  Wilson,’  have  much 
more  of  story  in  them.  The  latter  has  a  special  personal  and 
artistic  interest  from  its  painting  in  low  tones,  its  exhibition 
as  through  ‘  glass  darkly,’  of  the  scenes  of  Poe’s  schooldays  in 
England.  Their  distance  doubtless  lent  them  attractiveness, 
for  the  scenes  and  surroundings  familiar  to  him  are  as  a  rule 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  his  writings.*  There  is, 
however,  a  group  of  tales — to  which  the  scenes  in  ‘  William 
‘  Wilson  ’  lead  by  easy  transition — which  is  perhaps  more 
eminently  and  intimately  characteristic  of  Poe  than  any  of  the 
stories  earlier  named.  For  in  his  studies  of  marvel,  of  mystery, 
and  of  crime,  there  is  traceable  something  of  his  acquired  defiant 
spirit,  or  perversity, — something  of  what  we  have  ventured  to 
call  his  pose — a  certain  parti  pris,  resulting  of  course  from  native 
temperament,  but  from  native  temperament  acted  upon  by 
extraneous  circumstances.  In  such  stories,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  ‘  Eleonora,’  ‘  Morelia,’  ‘  Berenice  ’ — stories,  to  adopt  Wood- 
berry’s  distinction,  which  he  made  purely  out  of  dreams,  as 
opposed  to  those  to  which  acquired  knowledge  contributed :  in 
these,  we  have,  perhaps,  a  more  essential  product  of  Poe’s 
genius.  In  these,  incident  and  invention  give  way  to  pure 
imagination.  They  are  for  the  most  part  as  intangible,  as 
elusive  in  effect,  and  as  swift  to  vanish  from  the  memory  as  are 
shadows  thrown  on  mist ;  but,  for  all  this,  they  possess  a  peculiar 
charm  and  beauty  which  no  writer  other  than  their  author  has 
succeeded  in  evoking.  They  stand  thus  apart  from  those  of 
Poe’s  creations  which  have  been  imitated,  and  successfully 
imitated,  by  a  Jules  Verne,  a  Conan  Doyle,  or  a  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson ;  they  are  something  higher  and  rarer  than  these, 
though,  assuredly,  also  less  adapted  for  human  nature’s  daily 
food.  Of  the  stories  of  this  class,  the  two  most  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  are  ‘  Ligeia  ’  and  ‘  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,’  in  either 
of  which  Poe  may  be  said  to  attain  a  complete  artistic  success. 
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Ligeia  is  a  beautiful  woman  of  great  strength  of  will,  much 
attached  to  her  husband,  a  morbid  and  fantostic  opium-eater, 
and  on  his  account  desiring  life.  She  dies,  and  the  widower, 
acting  against  his  better  judgement,  contracts  a  second  marriage, 
but  loses  his  second  wife  also.  Watching  beside  her  corpse  by 
night,  in  a  solitary  and  singularly  furnished  room,  he  becomes 
aware  of  signs  of  returning  animation  in  the  departed  ;  who,  after 
repeated  attempts,  at  last  rises  to  her  feet  to  disclose  the  features, 
not  of  the  second  wife,  but  of  Ligeia.  In  the  conduct  of  so  far¬ 
fetched  and  extravagant  a  fable  as  this,  all  depends  of  course 
on  atmosphere,  and  the  right  atmosphere,  as  has  been  indicated, 
is  here  ideally  realised  and  preserved.  It  is  that  of  a  haunted 
twilight,  in  which  outhne  is  lost  and  uncertainty  prevails.  The 
kindred  story  of  ‘  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  ’  suggests  a 
subtle  parallel  between  the  slow  mouldering  of  an  ancient  tene¬ 
ment  and  the  gradual  demoralisation  of  an  ancient  race.  A 
comparison  of  this  novelette  with  ‘  The  House  of  the  Seven 
‘  Gables  ’  will  serve  to  detach  the  darkness  of  Poe’s  pessimism 
against  the  subdued  but  not  hopeless  colouring  of  Hawthorne’s 
kindlier  and  saner  philosophy.  But,  far  from  being  repelled  by 
the  sombreness  of  his  subject,  Poe  gloried  and  delighted  in  it. 
‘  Eleonora  ’  may  be  described  as  a  prose  version  of  the  lovely 
poem  of  ‘  Annabel  Lee.’  In  ‘  Berenice,’  Poe  has  sought  to  employ 
horror  as  a  foil  to  beauty.  WTiether  he  has  done  so  with  success 
or  disastrous  failure  is  a  question  which  each  reader  will  answer 
for  himself  according  to  his  temperament.  For  points  such 
as  these  are  scarcely  amenable  to  any  tribunal  more  fixed  than 
that  of  instinct.  But,  having  admitted  thus  much,  the  writer 
is  free  to  give  expression  to  his  own  feeling  that  the  climax  of 
the  story  is  a  wanton  outrage  on  the  respect  due  to  humanity. 
To  suggest  that  Poe  was  capable  of  committing  such  an  act  with 
less  repugnance  than  most  other  men  would  be  to  lay  bare  one 
of  the  blots  or  flaws  in  his  unique  organisation. 

Throughout  the  stories  here  reviewed — and  Uttle  of  what  is 
most  distinctive  in  Poe’s  prose- work  has,  we  trust,  been  omitted — 
there  are  noticeable  two  characteristics.  Of  these  the  first  is 
that,  in  the  greater  number  of  them,  if  not  indeed  in  all,  by  far 
the  principal  part  of  the  action  takes  place  during  the  night.  A 
once  notorious  but  now  almost  forgotten  book  bore  the  suggestive 
title  of  ‘  The  Night  Side  of  Nature  ’ ;  it  is  to  this  side  of  nature 
in  much  more  than  the  strictly  literal  sense  that  Poe  instinctively 
turns.  The  twilight  which  baffles  others  acts  on  him  as  an 
incentive  ;  he  is  at  home  in  darkness,  and  his  vision  seems 
specially  adapted  for  penetrating  reserve  and  discerning  what  is 
shy  or  skulking.  The  second  of  the  two  characteristics  referred 
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to  is  his  preoccupation  with  the  idea  of  Death  and  all  its  circum¬ 
stances  and  trappings.  Death  may  indeed  be  said  to  over¬ 
shadow  Poe’s  page,  even  as  it  overshadowed  the  earlier  work  of 
Maeterlinck.  Death  more  than  life,  or  at  least  life  chiefly  in  its 
relation  to  death,  constitutes  his  subject-matter.  It  is  the 
thought  of  death  rather  than  of  life  which  sets  the  wheels  of  his 
genius  a-working,  and  it  is  the  adjuncts  of  death — the  mortuary, 
the  grave-worm  and  the  interment — which  furnish  the  favourite 
effects  of  his  theatre.  In  this  there  is  doubtless  something  that 
is  dehberate,  as  well  as  much  which,  pardonable  in  Poe,  would 
scarcely  be  so  easily  condoned  in,  or  accepted  from,  another. 

From  stories  such  as  ‘  Ligeia  ’  and  ‘  The  House  of  Usher  ’  the 
transition  to  Poe’s  poetry  is  easy.  In  both,  that  indejiniteness 
on  which  he  so  insisted  is  a  dominant  characteristic. 

‘  Give  to  it  [i.e.  to  musical  expression]  any  undue  decision,’  he 
wrote,  ‘  imbue  it  with  any  very  determinate  tone,  and  you  deprive 
it  at  once  of  its  ethereal,  its  ideal,  its  intrinsic  and  essential  character. 
You  dispel  its  luxury  of  dream.  You  dissolve  the  atmosphere  of  the 
mystic  upon  which  it  floats.  You  exhaust  it  of  the  breath  of  faery. 
It  now  becomes  a  tangible  and  easily  appreciable  idea — a  thing  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  It  has  not,  indeed,  lost  its  power  to  please,  but 
all  which  I  consider  the  distinctiveness  of  that  power.’ 

And  though  these  words  were  used  of  music,  they  are  almost 
equally  applicable  to  those  tales  and  poems  in  which  he  presents 
his  conceptions  floating,  as  it  were,  in  an  atmosphere  of  mellow 
shade.  ‘  With  me,’  he  wrote  again,  in  the  preface  to  his  poems, 
‘  Poetry  has  not  been  a  purpose,  but  a  passion,’  adding  that 
‘  events  not  to  be  controlled  ’  had  prevented  his  making  at  any 
time  any  serious  effort  in  what,  under  happier  circumstances, 
would  have  been  the  field  of  his  choice.  But,  though  Poe  pro¬ 
duced  little  verse,  and  though  much  of  that  little  was  tentative 
or  imitative,  the  fact  of  his  possessing  a  clearly  defined  ideal  of 
poetry  which  was  exclusively  his  own  has  given  to  the  nine  or 
ten  of  his  best  poems  a  power  and  influence  seldom  attained  by 
the  work  of  more  voluminous  versifiers.  His  Theory  of  Poetry 
is  not  by  any  means  defensible  at  all  points.  Accept  it  wholesale, 
indeed,  and  you  will  have  to  reject  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  and  ‘  Paradise 
‘  Lost.’  For,  in  Poe’s  view,  a  long  poem  was  simply  an  anomaly. f 
He  measured  its  possible  dimensions  by  the  power  of  the  human 
nerves  to  sustain  pleasurable  excitation,  and  in  his  Philosophy 
of  Composition  inclines  to  fix  the  ideal  length  at  one  hundred 
lines.  But,  though  he  is  palpably  in  error  here,  his  error 

*  ‘Marginalia,’  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  457. 

•f  ‘The  Poetic  Principle,’  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 
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fortunately  was  not  of  a  kind  which  must  necessarily  vitiate 
his  practice.  In  his  conception  of  the  ‘  purpose  of  poetry  ’  he 
is  in  revolt  against  the  view  prevailing  in  his  day.  The  purpose 
of  poetry  he  holds  is  not  Truth  but  Beauty,  not  to  instruct  but  to 
delight.  And,  in  order  to  delight  by  means  of  poetry,  he  asserts 
that  a  beauty  beyond  that  of  the  world  is  required.  Finally,  he 
is  content  to  define  Poetry  as  the  ‘  rhythmical  creation  of  Beauty.* 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  obiter  dicta  are  of  value  only  as 
they  are  Poe’s,  and  as  representing  either  the  stepping-stones  by 
which  he  attained  to  high  poetic  production,  or  (as  is  more  likely) 
his  deductions  from  his  own  practice. 

In  his  early  longer  poems,  ‘A1  Aaraaf  ’  and'  Tamerlane  ’ — the 
latter  written  first,  but  being,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have 
it,  rewritten — Poe  imitated  Byron  and  the  Shelley  of  the  non- 
didactic  portion  of  ‘  Queen  Mab.’  In  other  individual  poems  he 
has  imitated  Keats  (‘  Science  !  true  daughter  of  Old  Time  thou 
art !  ’),  Moore  (‘  I  saw  thee  on  thy  bridal  day  ’),  Landor,  and,  we 
were  about  to  add,  the  author  of  ‘  Italy.’  But  who  would  imitate 
Rogers  ?  And,  in  addition  to  these,  there  fall  to  be  eliminated 
various  acrostics  and  blank  verse  pieces  ;  for  Poe,  like  Coleridge, 
lacked  the  mastery  of  what  Southey  pronounced  to  be  the  noblest 
of  English  measures.  The  scenes  from  ‘  Politian’  are,  however,  much 
better  drama  than  might  have  been  expected  to  emanate  from  a 
poet  so  remote  from  humanity  as  Poe,  and  that  he  should  elect  to 
christen  his  Duke  of  Surrey  ‘  Baldazzar  ’  is  an  eccentricity  with 
which  we  need  not  quarrel.  There  now  remain  not  much  more 
than  a  dozen  pieces,  none  of  them  long,  by  which  to  judge  Poe  as 
a  poet.  But  these  poems  are  a  pure  enchantment,  a  very  quin¬ 
tessence  of  song  and  of  their  author’s  spirit,  an  embodiment  of  a 
beauty  which  is  of  the  rarest,  but  is  far  too  ethereal  and  too 
highly  idealised  to  be  described  as  rich.  They  vary  between 
such  I  oems  as  ‘  Dreamland  ’  and  ‘  The  City  in  the  Sea  ’ — poems 
whose  appeal  is  largely  to  the  eye — and  others  which  depend  for 
their  effect  mainly  upon  music.  But  whether  they  describe  the 
mouldering  city  seen  by  the  phosphorescence  of  waves,  or  the 
ambiguous  luminosity  of  the  ‘  corpse-candle  ’  in  ‘  Ulalume,’ 
their  effect  is  ever  infinitely  delicate,  infinitely  imaginative,  and 
of  a  marvellous  efficacy  to  transport  the  reader  away  from  the 
actual  world  into  a  shadowy  No  Man’s  Land  of  the  spirit.  No 
doubt  there  are  times  when  Poe  overdoes  that  indefiniteness 
upon  which  in  his  own  opinion  so  much  depended.  In  the 
poem  ‘  For  Annie,’  for  example,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  decide 
whether  the  emotion  so  exquisitely  rendered  represents  the 
languor  of  convalescence,  the  self-surrender  of  dissolution,  or 
the  peace  of  the  grave.  Again,  there  are  rhapsodies — the  popular 
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‘  Bells  ’  is  one — in  which  sense  is  perhaps  too  delibarately 
subordinated  to  sound ;  in  which  we  feel,  as  so  often  in  the  lyric 
of  Swinburne,  that  the  art  of  words  is  being  subjected  to  methods 
proper  only  to  the  art  of  tones.  Among  the  poems  in  which 
sound  and  sense  are  ideally  mated,  the  lines  addressed  ‘  To 
‘  One  in  Paradise  ’  are  more  suited  for  quotation  than  ‘  Annabel 
‘  Lee  ’  only  because  they  are  less  generally  remembered  : — 

‘  Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine — 

A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine. 

All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers 
And  all  the  dowers  were  mine. 

‘  Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last ! 

Ah,  starry  Hope  !  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast ! 

A  voice  from  out  the  future  cries. 

On  !  on  ! — but  o’er  the  Past 
(Dim  gulf !)  my  spirit  hovering  lies, 

Mute,  motionless,  aghast ! 

‘  For,  alas  !  alas  !  with  me 
The  light  of  Life  is  o’er  ! 

No  more — no  more — no  more — 

(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 
To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 

Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree. 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar ! 

‘  And  all  my  days  are  trances. 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Arc  where  thy  dark  eye  glances. 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 

In  what  ethereal  dances  ! 

By  what  eternal  streams  !  ’ 

The  metrical  liberties  which  the  poet  here  allows  himself  are  such 
as  could  only  be  used  with  success  by  a  master  of  his  art.  Similar 
triumphs  of  verbal  melody  are  the  classic  lines  addressed  '  To 
‘  Helen,’  ‘  The  Haunted  Palace,’  with  its  dramatic  transition, 
and  ‘  The  Conqueror  Worm.’  But  to  the  world  at  large,  Poe  is 
the  author  of  a  single  poem,  ‘  The  Raven  ’ ;  and,  this  being  so, 
it  is  rather  a  singular  fact  that  that  poem  has  been  so  often 
misunderstood.  Mrs.  Browning  herself  must  have  failed  to 
understand  it  when  she  wrote  to  a  correspondent  that  it  made 
her  ‘  laugh.’  It  will  be  best  explained  by  recalling  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  called  it  forth. 
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Poe  wae  living  at  the  time,  in  his  usual  dire  poverty,  on  the 
outskirts  of  New  York,  and  his  young  wife  lay  in  the  last  stage 
of  consmnption. 

‘  His  love  for  his  wife,’  wrote  one  who  visited  them,  ‘  was  a  sort  of 
rapturous  worship  of  the  spirit  of  beauty  which  he  felt  was  fading 
before  his  eyes.  I  have  seen  him  hovering  around  her  when  she  was 
ill,  with  all  the  fond  fear  and  tender  anxiety  of  a  mother  for  her  first¬ 
born,  her  slightest  cough  causing  him  a  shudder,  a  heart-chill  that 
was  visible.  I  rode  out  one  summer  evening  with  them,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  watchful  eyes,  eagerly  bent  upon  the  slightest 
change  of  hue  in  that  loved  face,  haunts  me  yet  as  the  memory 
of  a  sad  strain.  It  was  the  hourly  anticipation  of  her  loss  that 
made  him  a  sad  and  thoughtful  man.’  * 

Alas  !  remorse  for  his  own  excesses  must  have  lent  a  darker 
shadow  to  sorrow.  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  then,  that  he 
conceived  the  incident  of  the  midnight  intrusion  of  the  storm- 
tossed  bird  into  his  study,  and  the  impassioned  dialogue  which 
follows,  and  what  he  meant  by  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  this. 
The  soul  of  poetry  is  symbol.  The  raven,  then — that  mystic 
visitant,  whose  speech  is  enigma — is  a  symbol  of  the  darkness 
which  surrounds  our  human  life,  and  the  silence  which  returns 
no  intelligible  answer  to  the  agonised  questioner,  demanding 
assurance  of  reunion  with  a  loved  one  after  death.  Among 
readers  there  are  doubtless  some  to  whom,  in  view  of  the  deep 
solemnity  of  its  subject,  the  form  of  the  poem  may  appear  to 
incline  too  much  to  the  theatrical.  Others  again  there  are  for 
whom  its  ear-capturing  rhythms  are  in  themselves  a  stumbling- 
block.  It  was  a  thinker  no  less  distinguished  and  a  poet  no  less 
dull  of  ear  than  Emerson  who  dismissed  Poe  from  notice  as  a 
‘  mere  jingle-man.’  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  popularity  of 
‘  The  Raven  ’  is  enduring  and  world-wide ;  and  this  of  itself  seems 
enough  to  prove  that  these  verses  express  an  authentic  cry  of  the 
human  heart  and  respond  to  a  human  need  that  is  universal. 

Virginia  Poe  died  in  1847.  Her  husband  survived  her  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  those  years  were  evil.  Their  chief  work  was 
the  prose  ‘  poem  ’  of  ‘  Eureka  ’ — perhaps  the  least  readable  of 
all  his  writings.  These  years  were  also  diversified  by  certain 
attachments — fleeting  fancies,  or  imaginative  passions — of  which 
some  of  the  ladies  concerned  in  them  have  left  naively  complacent 
reminiscences.  But  Poe  was  the  reverse  of  a  Don  Juan  ;  he  had 
excesses  enough  to  answer  for,  but  they  were  not  of  the  amatory 
kind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  heart  was  interred  in  the  grave 
of  his  child-wife,  and  it  is  probably  to  one  of  these  illusory  fancies 

*  Stoddard’s  ‘  Life  of  Poe,’  p.  111. 
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that  he  points  in  the  highly  ideal  poem  of  ‘  Ulalume.’  To  him 
death  came  scarcely  too  soon.  Drinking  in  a  hell  at  Baltimore, 
he  fell  among  rogues,  and  was  carried  dying  to  a  hospital. 
Asked  if  he  wished  to  communicate  with  his  friends,  he  replied 
that  his  best  friend  would  be  the  man  who  would  put  a  pistol 
to  his  forehead.  .  .  .  Those  were  almost  his  last  words.  So, 
ignominiously,  passed  away  much  pride,  much  misery,  some 
perversity,  and  one  of  the  most  original  and  finely  organised  of 
minds  engendered  during  the  nineteenth  or  any  other  century. 
It  remains  but  to  add  an  epitaph.  If  Poe  is,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  the  Laureate  of  the  Darkness,  the  soothsayer  and  inter¬ 
preter  of  its  secrets  and  sorrows,  its  terrors  and  portentous 
births,  yet  is  he  also  the  poet  of  the  silver  starlight,  with  its 
soothing  stillness  and  its  dreams,  and  of  the  soul  thrown  back 
upon  itself  to  brood  upon  its  own  imaginings.  Or,  if  we  would 
vary  the  figure,  let  us  say  that,  in  the  vast  rambling  palace  of 
Imaginative  Literature,  with  its  splendid  halls  and  galleries  and 
pleasant  homely  apartments,  there  is  one  haunted  room.  Some 
will  shun  that  room  as  they  would  shun  infection  ;  others  will 
hanker  after  it,  as  after  forbidden  fruit.  But  over  all  alike  its 
name  will  exercise  a  spell.  Amid  the  twilight  shadows  of  that 
room,  in  its  ambiguous  silence,  what  nameless  shapes,  what 
whispers,  and  what  footfalls  may  not  be  surmised  ?  Its  windows 
open  ever  upon  blackness ;  it  is  the  antechamber  to  the  unknown. 
And  above  the  lintel  of  its  doorway  is  inscribed  the  name  of  Poe. 

His  works  will  not  always  be  approved,  but  we  believe  that 
they  will  always  be  read. 
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Art.  X.— L’EMPIRE  LIBERAL. 

L'Emjnre  Liberal.  EJtiides,  Recits,  Souvenirs.  Par  Emile 
Ollivier.  Vol.  XIV. :  La  Guerre.  Paris :  1000. 

riiHE  fourteenth  volume  of  ‘  L’Empire  Liberal,’  issued  in  1000, 
carries  M.  Emile  Ollivier’s  very  interesting  reminiscences 
of  that  eventful  period  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German 
war  in  July  1870.  It  contains  many  curious  particulars  of  the 
incidents  and  transactions  cidminating  in  the  rupture  with 
Prussia  that  brought  about  the  downfall  of  his  ministry  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Second  Empire.  Autobiographies  by  men  who  have 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  momentous  scenes  which  they 
describe  have  often  the  powerful  effect  of  a  dramatic  representa¬ 
tion  :  the  actors  reappear  on  the  stage ;  they  plead  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  give  vivid  impressions  of  the  scenes  ;  they  repeat 
the  very  words  that  were  spoken  ;  they  revive  the  intense 
emotion  of  the  audience  during  the  contest  between  those  who 
are  hurrying  on  toward  some  fatal  catastrophe  and  those  who 
are  striving  to  prevent  it.  M.  Ollivier’s  volume  is  the  story  of  a 
great  historic  tragedy ;  the  principal  dramatis  fersonae  are 
celebrities  of  the  first  rank ;  on  their  speech  and  action  depend 
the  destinies  of  France,  and  the  spectators  are  the  nations  of 
Europe.  If  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  author’s 
main  object  is  to  explain  and  defend  the  part  which  he  himself 
played  in  these  important  affairs,  we  may  credit  him  with  an 
honest  desire  to  set  a  strange,  complicated,  and  oft-told  story  in 
a  clear  light  before  the  present  generation. 

M.  Ollivier  cites,  in  the  first  page  of  this  volume,  Machiavelli’s 
observation  that  mankind  at  large  judges  those  who  give  advice  in 
affairs  of  state  not  by  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels  but  by  the 
results.  He  agrees  that  this  method  is  not  rational,  looking  to  the 
haphazard  course  of  human  affairs,  but  he  admits  that  the 
multitude  can  judge  by  no  other  standard ;  and  he  appeals  to 
historians  for  an  impartial  revision  of  the  popular  verdict,  founded 
on  careful  examination  of  the  real  facts  and  circumstances.  Yet 
he  fears  lest  in  his  own  country  the  decline  of  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
the  cooling  of  military  ardour,  that  he  notices  in  France  at  the 
present  time,  may  have  rendered  Frenchmen  incapable  of 
realising  the  hot  resentment,  the  intense  susceptibility  to  affronts, 
the  element  of  heroism,  which  were  dominant  forty  years  ago 
in  the  national  character.  And  he  therefore  has  little  or  no 
expectation  that  the  falsehood  of  legends  which  have  been 
circulated  regarding  the  events  of  1870  will  be  proved,  to  his 
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countrymen,  even  by  the  most  irrefragable  demonstration.  All 
political  parties  in  France,  he  says,  have  combined  to  hold  their 
own  ministry  responsible  for  that  calamitous  war ;  he  despairs 
of  obtaining  from  them  a  hearing.  He  awaits  with  resignation 
the  time  when  some  inquisitive  student  of  history  may  light 
upon  a  dusty  copy  of  his  book  in  the  recesses  of  a  library,  and 
may  set  himself  to  explain  how  these  things  actually  happened 
to  readers  of  the  future. 

The  story  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  second  French  empire 
has  often  been  told ;  yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remind 
English  readers  of  the  political  situation  in  France  just  forty 
years  ago.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  importuned  by  re¬ 
formers  and  reactionaries,  by  those  who  pressed  him  to  step 
forward  into  Liberalism,  and  by  those  who  insisted  that  he 
must  stand  still,  had  at  last  decided  upon  making  those  changes  in 
the  form  of  his  government  that  inaugurated  the  Liberal  Empire  ; 
and  on  January  3,  1870,  the  new  ministry  took  office,  supported 
by  the  good  will  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  by  the  general  approval  of  the  country.  M.  Ollivier  was 
recognised  as  its  leader  and  spokesman,  chosen  by  the  emperor, 
and  enjoying  his  particular  confidence ;  though  he  was  not 
prime  minister  in  the  English  constitutional  sense,  for  the  power 
of  issuing  direct  orders,  and  of  overruling  the  cabinet,  was  still  re¬ 
served  to  the  sovereign ;  nor  was  he  always  consulted  in  important 
military  or  foreign  affairs.  The  complex  and  enigmatic  character 
of  Napoleon  III  is  becoming  gradually  intelligible  to  the  world 
at  large,  and  public  opinion  has  lately  been  veering  round  to  a 
less  unfavourable  conclusion  upon  it  than  heretofore.  He  had 
long  been  reviled  as  a  truculent  despot,  artful  and  dangerous, 
powerful  and  perfidious ;  the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo  had  set 
on  him  a  brand  of  infamy.  In  reality,  if  we  may  trust  later 
French  writers,  there  was  much  that  was  good  in  his  nature,  and 
they  are  disposed  to  regard  him  with  compassion.  M.  de  la 
Gorce  says  that  throughout  his  life  Napoleon  had  been  a 
humane  prince.  From  the  entertaining  memoirs  of  General  du 
Barail,  whose  military  services  brought  him  into  frequent 
relations  with  the  emperor,  we  should  draw  the  impression  that 
the  emperor  was  affable,  considerate,  and  sincerely  well-inten¬ 
tioned.  Giuseppe  Pasolini,  the  Italian  statesman,  found  him 
simple  and  easy  in  conversation,  naturally  right-minded  and 
kindly,*  though  weak  and  irresolute.  He  was  equally  capable 
of  forming  bold  projects  or  adopting  cautious  decisions ;  but 
he  was  apt  to  hesitate  and  turn  round  at  the  moment  for  action  ; 

*  ‘  Animo  retto  e  buono  ’  (Memorie,  p.  407.) 
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and  it  was  just  here  that  he  was  so  unlike  his  uncle,  Napoleon  I, 
who  would  have  classed  him  among  the  ideologues  whom  he 
despised.  He  invented  the  theory  of  nationalities  to  justify 
his  polity  of  encouraging  the  unification  of  Italy,  and  of  per¬ 
mitting  the  aggrandisement  of  Germany  ;  in  the  former  instance 
he  alienated  the  Italians  by  refusing  obstinately  to  allow  them 
to  occupy  Rome  ;  in  the  latter  case  his  neutrality  when  Prussia 
attacked  Austria  in  IBOfi  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  ruin. 
He  might  have  read  in  Machiavelli’s  ‘  Principe  ’  a  warning  of 
the  danger  of  standing  aside  when  the  neighbouring  potentates 
come  to  blows.  The  result,  it  is  there  said,  is  that  the  winner  in 
such  a  contest  becomes  doubly  formidable,  while  the  loser  resents 
your  neutral  attitude,  and  will  not  help  you  when  the  victor 
turns  upon  you  with  all  his  strength.  Machiavelli  declares 
that  this  ])olicy  has  always  been  perniciosissimo ;  and  so  it  proved 
to  be  in  the  case  of  the  French  Empire.  In  domestic  affairs  also 
the  Liberal  Empire  took  up  a  kind  of  halfway  position,  which 
was  assailed  by  the  extreme  parties  on  both  sides  ;  for  thorough¬ 
going  Imperialists  like  Rouher  asserted  that  a  Napoleon  could 
only  rule  by  retaining  absolute  authority  ;  while  uncompromising 
Liberals  demanded  full  parliamentary  control.  Ollivier’s  ministry 
took  office  with  the  avowed  object  of  gradually  extending  con¬ 
stitutional  administration  ;  but  he  found  that,  as  Tocqueville 
had  said  in  his  ‘  Ancien  Regime,’  the  most  dangerous  moment  for 
an  absolute  government  is  when  it  endeavours  to  introduce 
reforms. 

General  du  Barail,  in  the  memoirs  already  quoted,  gives 
M.  Ollivier  full  credit  for  his  honesty,  ability,  and  sincere 
patriotism  in  undertaking  his  difficult  task,  which  was  begun 
in  an  evil  hour,  and  failed  through  adverse  circumstance.  In 
May  1870,  Ollivier,  who  was  holding  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  transferred  it  to  the  Due  de  Grainont,  foreseeing  no 
troubles  abroad,  and  desiring  to  give  his  whole  attention  to 
politics  at  home.  The  external  policy  of  the  ministry  was 
decidedly  pacific  ;  they  relied  on  a  quiet  moment  for  developing 
the  new  constitutional  system  ;  they  had  no  notion  of  changing 
horses  in  mid-stream,  yet  most  unluckily  they  were  caught  by 
a  sudden  flood.  At  the  end  of  June  it  was  announced  in  Madrid 
that  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,  son  of  the  Roumanian  prince,  had 
accepted  the  crown  of  Spain  that  had  been  secretly  offered  to  him 
by  Marshal  Prim  ;  and  the  news,  M.  Ollivier  says,  startled  all 
France  like  the  bursting  of  a  bomb.  It  had  always,  we  must 
remember,  been  a  cardinal  maxim  of  French  statesmanship 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  preponderant  influence  in  Spain 
was  essential  to  the  security  of  France  ;  while,  on  the  other 
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hand,  a  complete  subordination  of  Spanish  to  French  interests 
has  been  held  by  other  governmente  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  collision  between  these  two 
principles  had  been  the  cause  of  great  wars  and  diplomatic 
quarrels.  Louis  XIV  only  succeeded  in  securing  the  Spanish 
throne  for  his  grandson  after  a  long  war.  When  Napoleon  1 
made  his  nefarious  attempt  to  impose  his  brother  on  the  Spaniards 
as  their  king,  his  pretext  was  that  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
Spain  had  always  been  a  dependency  of  France ;  and  it  had 
been  the  invariable  aim  of  English  policy  to  prevent  a  close 
association  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  question  had  long  been 
regarded  on  all  sides  as  one  of  vital  importance ;  and  in  1809, 
when  some  information  of  secret  negotiations  between  Bismarck 
and  Marshal  Prim  had  leaked  out,  the  Frencli  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  Benedetti,  had  warned  Bismarck  that  France  would 
oppose  the  election  of  a  Prussian  prince  to  the  vacant  throne  of 
Spain.  Bismarck  had  treated  the  information  as  an  improbable 
rumour,  yet  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  a  formal  assurance 
that  the  king  woidd  forbid  Prince  Leopold  to  accept  any  such 
offer.*  It  was  therefore  quite  certain  that  in  1870,  when  the 
relations  between  France  and  Prussia  were  in  a  very  critical 
state,  the  announcement  that  Prince  Leopold  had  been  chosen 
for  Spain  would  be  treated  as  a  most  threatening  move  on  the 
])olitical  chessboard.  Italy  was  under  deep  obligation  to 
Prussia  for  aid  in  expelling  the  Austrians  from  Venice ;  the 
St.  Gothard  railway  had  been  openly  promoted  and  subsidised 
by  Germany  for  direct  and  secure  communication  with  Italy  in 
case  of  need  ;  and  now  the  family  connexion  which  was  obviously 
contemplated  would  bring  Spain  into  the  circle  of  alliances  that 
Bismarck  was  drawing  round  the  French  frontier.  It  was  a 
strategical  manojuvre  that  the  imperial  government  was  bound 
to  resist.  Within  France  all  factions  were  for  once  unanimous 
in  demanding  immediate  and  resolute  protest ;  and  the  clerical 
party,  very  powerful  in  that  country,  weie  especialh'  vehement 
in  denouncing  the  })roject  of  placing  the  scion  of  a  great  Protestant 
dynasty  on  the  ‘  throne  of  Charles  V.’  M.  Ollivier  tells  us  that 
when  the  news  first  reached  him  it  brought  upon  him  suddenly 
and  painfully  the  presentiment  of  impending  war,  to  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  all  his  efforts  for  the  })roservation  of  ))eace  until  the 
Jjiberal  Empire  should  have  been  consolidated  in  France. 

The  plot — for  it  was  nothing  less — had  been  skilfully  concerted 
between  Berlin  and  Madrid  ;  and  even  the  parts  to  be  played 
in  anticipation  of  French  remonstrances  had  been  rehearsed. 
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When  Benedetti  went  to  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  for  explana- 
tion.s,  he  found  that  Bismarck  was  absent  at  his  country  house 
and  the  king  at  Ems  ;  and  Von  Thiele,  the  Under-Secretary,  cut 
short  his  interrogation  by  replying  at  once  that  the  Prussian 
government  knew  nothing  of,  and  had  no  concern  with,  the 
Hohenzollern  candidature,  adding  that  the  Spanish  people  had 
a  right  to  choose  their  own  king.  At  Madrid,  notwithstanding 
the  French  ambassador’s  attempts  to  check  Prim’s  jubilant 
activity,  Leopold’s  acceptance  of  the  crown  was  proclaimed  to 
all  the  foreign  courts  as  a  matter  for  joyful  congratulation  ; 
and  the  Cortes  were  summoned  for  July  20  to  elect  their  new 
monarch.  To  demand  sati.sfaction  from  Spain  would  have  been 
to  fall  into  Bismarck’s  net ;  for  the  Hohenzollern  prince  would 
have  been  elected  nevertheless,  and  if  French  troops  had  then 
marched  into  Spain  the  Prussian  army  would  have  crossed  the 
Rhine,  whereby  the  French  would  have  been  placed  between 
two  fires.  It  was  necessary  to  fi.x  the  responsibility  for  these 
proceedings  upon  Prussia,  and  to  act  promptly  ;  but  the  precise 
line  to  be  adopted  was  the  subject  of  anxious  deliberation  in 
the  emperor’s  council — that  is,  in  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet 
presided  over  by  him.  Finally,  Ollivier  proposed,  as  he  has 
told  us,  to  speak  out  so  plainly  that  Prussia  must  understand 
France  to  be  in  earnest,  and  to  say  that  the  Hohenzollern  could 
not  be  permitted  to  reign  at  Madrid.  Marshal  Le  Bceuf  had 
assured  the  council  that  the  army  was  in  the  highest  condition 
of  efficiency  and  readiness ;  and  when  M.  Ollivier  inquired 
whether,  in  the  event  of  war,  any  help  from  other  governments 
could  be  relied  upon,  Napoleon  produced  certain  letters  from  the 
Austrian  emperor  and  the  King  of  Italy,  which  he  interpreted 
as  distinct  assurances  of  armed  support  in  the  case  of  a  rupture 
with  Prussia.  The  wording  of  a  declaration  to  be  made  before 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  carefully  settled — it  was 
delivered  next  day  (July  6)  by  the  Due  de  Gramont,  and  received 
with  immense  enthusiasm.  Some  objection  was  taken,  then 
and  afterwards,  to  its  menacing  tone  ;  but  we  may  agree  with 
M.  Ollivier  that  this  outspoken  warning  to  Prussia  was  at  the 
moment  judicious  and  effective  ;  and  we  may  admit  that  up 
to  this  point  no  e.xception  could  be  taken  to  the  procedure  of 
the  French  government. 

M.  Ollivier  dates  from  July  (>  the  first  of  five  phases,  or  alternat¬ 
ing  changes  {peripkies),  which  the  diplomatic  campaign,  as  he 
terms  it,  traversed  in  its  headlong  course.  They  are  successively 
described  and  commented  upon  in  the  chapters  of  his  volume ; 
and  they  may  be  here  set  down  in  his  own  language,  for  the 
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guidance  of  our  readers  through  the  complicated  transactions 
that  ensued  : 

‘  Le  premier  moment  est  la  declaration  ministerielle  du  6  juillet  ; 
le  second,  la  renonciation  du  Prince  Antoine  (11  juillet)  ;  le 
troisieme,  la  demande  de  garanties  de  la  droite  (12  juillet)  ;  le 
(juatrieme,  le  soufflet  de  Bismarck  et  la  fabrication  de  la  depeche 
d’Ems  ;  le  cinquiemc,  notre  reponse  au  soufflet  de  Bismarck  par 
notre  declaration  de  guerre  du  15  juillet.’ 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  five  acts  of  a  portentous  drama,  full  of 
shifting  scenes  and  striking  situations,  on  the  issues  of  which 
depended  the  fortunes  of  France  and  of  Germany ;  it  was 
played  out  with  ill-omened  rapidity  in  nine  days.  In  regard  to 
the  train  of  causes  and  consequences  that  brought  France  to  the 
tremendous  disaster  upon  which  the  curtain  fell,  diverse  accounts 
have  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  leading  actors — by  M.  de 
Gramont,  by  Bismarck,  Benedetti,  and,  the  latest  by  many  years, 
by  M.  Ollivier.  llis  narrative  does  raise  somewhat  higher  the 
veil  which  has  hitherto  kept  in  partial  obscurity  certain  dark 
corners  of  the  stage  upon  which  these  things  went  on.  We  know 
more  now  of  the  precise  motives  and  considerations,  the  personal 
influences  and  impulses  which  diverted  the  Cabinet,  after  starting 
on  the  right  path,  into  leaving  it  for  rash  and  perilous  adven¬ 
tures.  On  some  points  of  interest  he  is,  indeed,  still  reticent, 
and  on  others  his  evidence  is  in  conflict  with  different  narrative.s  ; 
but  in  regard  to  facts  actually  known  to  him  we  may  accept  his 
testimony,  though  in  matters  of  opinion  we  may  sometimes 
differ  from  him. 

M.  Ollivier  insists  that  Gramont’s  declaration  of  July  6  was 
altogether  ‘  irreprochable  ’ ;  he  writes  that  he  has  read  it  again 
after  so  many  years  with  satisfaction.  He  admits  that  it 
contained,  substantially,  an  intimation  to  Prussia  that  she 
must  choose  between  withdrawing  the  Hohenzollern  candidate 
and  accepting  war  with  Fiance ;  but  he  argues  that  this  straight¬ 
forward  and  peremptory  warning  was  justified  by  its  effects ; 
that  Bismarck  was  taken  aback  and  discomfited  by  the  resolute 
attitude  of  the  French  ministry,  supported  enthusiastically  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies ;  and  that  Prince  Antoine  was  thereby 
so  intimidated  as  to  compel  his  son  Leopold  to  retract  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Spanish  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  this  stern 
language  alarmed  cautious  deputies,  and  though  it  stirred  Paris 
to  a  pitch  of  wild  excitemeTit  it  was  read  with  uneasiness  in  the 
cooler  air  of  the  French  provinces,  where  the  prospect  of  imminent 
war  met  with  scanty  welcome.’*'  The  foreign  governments  were 
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startled.  Bismarck,  in  his  ‘  Reminiscences,’  says  that  it  was 
an  ‘  official  international  threat,  uttered  with  the  hand  on  the 
‘  sword  hilt.’  From  the  Austrian  chancellor.  Count  Beust,  came 
earnest  advice  against  marching  hastily  into  Prussia ;  while  the 
British  cabinet,  in  particular,  doubted  the  wisdom  of  taking 
up  such  high  ground,  from  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  retreat, 
at  the  opening  of  a  grave  and  complicated  question.  And  our 
ambassador  in  Paris,  Lord  Lyons,  whose  calm  judgement  and 
friendly  counsels  M.  Ollivier  acknowledges  unreservedly,  exerted 
himself  throughout  this  critical  time  to  deprecate  precipitate 
words  and  deeds. 

Simultaneously  Benedetti,  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
had  been  ordered  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Prussian  king, 
and  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  appeasing  the  just 
indignation  of  the  French  people  by  forbidding  Leopold  to 
accept  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  king  replied,  as  is  well  known, 
that  he  had  treated  the  candidature  entirely  as  a  family  matter, 
quite  apart  from  the  sphere  of  international  politics ;  that  he 
had  nevertheless  communicated  with  Leopold,  and  could  give 
Benedetti  no  positive  answer  until  he  should  have  heard  from 
that  prince.  If,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  king  had  been  cognisant 
of  Bismarck’s  secret  negotiations,  this  reply  was  more  evasive 
than  ingenuous  ;  and  we  may  note  that  he  immediately  directed 
his  own  ambassador,  Werther,  who  was  present  at  Ems,  to  return 
at  once  to  Paris.  M.  Ollivier  scores  the  king’s  order  to  the 
credit  of  Benedetti’s  diplomacy,  since  it  amounted  to  an  admission 
that  the  question  in  debate  was  much  more  than  a  mere  family 
concern.  And  he  adds  that  he  immediately  urged  Gramont  to 
allow  no  more  equivocation  upon  this  essential  point,  but  to 
press  Werther  for  a  straightforward  reply  upon  it.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  pressure  was  carried  rather  too  far  at  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  with  an  important  effect  upon  the  course  of 
negotiations. 

But  at  this  juncture  supervened  the  coup  de  thkHre,  as 
M.  Ollivier  styles  it,  which  opens  the  second  act  of  the  drama. 
Olozaga,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  had  been  left  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  privy  correspondence  between  Prim 
and  Bismarck  for  procuring  the  nomination  of  a  king  from  the 
Hohenzollern  family,  and  this  sudden  revelation  of  its  result 
by  no  means  pleased  him.  He  proposed  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  despatch  to  Prince  Antoine  at  Sigmarinden  (in 
Prussian  territory)  an  agent  of  his  own,  who  should  use  every 
effort  to  convince  the  prince  that  his  son  must  be  imperatively 
commanded  to  withdraw  his  acceptance  of  Prim’s  offer.  The 
emperor,  whose  sincere  wish  was  for  peace,  consented  willingly. 
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and  the  mission  was  entirely  successful.  By  long  and  strenuous 
argument  the  envoy  had  finally  persuaded  the  father  that  his 
son,  Leopold,  would  find  himself  in  a  precarious  position  on  the 
Spanish  throne,  with  France  alienated  and  openly  hostile  ;  and 
the  result  was  that  Prince  Antoine  not  only  laid  on  his  son  a 
positive  consent  to  withdraw,  but  also  telegraphed  the  decision 
to  the  principal  German  newspapers,  to  Olozaga  at  Paris,  and 
to  Madrid.  According  to  M.  Ollivier,  Bismarck  felt  the  blow 
keenly  ;  it  shattered  his  carefully  organised  plans ;  he  found 
himself  baffled  and  humiliated ;  he  has  himself  said  that  his 
first  thought  was  to  resign  office.*  To  the  king,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  news  brought  welcome  relief ;  he  supposed  that  he 
had  now  only  to  await  Prince  Antoine’s  letter  confirming  the 
public  telegram,  when  the  dispute  would  naturally  drop  with 
the  disappearance  of  its  cause.  This  was,  moreover,  the  expecta¬ 
tion  at  that  moment  of  the  French  emperor,  who  observed  that, 
if  France  and  England  were  preparing  to  fight  for  the  possession 
of  an  island  in  the  Channel,  it  would  be  absurd  to  go  to  war  after 
discovering  that  the  island  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  .sea. 

In  those  days,  M.  Ollivier  explains,  any  telegram  of  political 
interest  that  passed  over  the  Paris  wires  was  communicated, 
by  special  arrangement,  to  the  M inist're  de  Vliiterieur ;  and 
accordingly  he  received  a  copy  of  Prince  Antoine’s  message  to 
Olozaga  before  it  reached  its  address.  The  contents  filled  him 
with  exultation — he  could  feel  no  doubt  that  peace  had  now 
been  triumphantly  secured,  mainly  by  the  unHinchiiig  tone  of 
the  cabinet’s  declaration,  lie  carried  the  paper  with  him  to 
the  Cliamber,  where  Olozaga  rushed  up  to  him  in  the  lobby, 
drew  him  into  a  corner,  read  to  him  with  much  obvious  excite¬ 
ment  the  telegram  which  Ollivier  had  already  in  his  pocket,  and 
hurried  on  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Naturally  the  incident  aroused 
general  curiosity  ;  the  deputies  surrounded  the  minister,  and 
eagerly  pressed  him  for  information.  M.  Ollivier  tells  us  that 
he  hesitated  for  some  time  before  divulging  his  secret ;  but 
that  on  the  whole  he  found  no  good  reason  for  withholding 
news  that  would  certainly  appear  within  a  few  hours  in  the 
evening  papers,  so  he  read  out  the  telegram  to  all  present.  We 
believe  that  few  men,  who  had  not  been  trained  by  experience 
to  the  cautious  habits  of  official  life,  would  have  done  otherwise. 
But  M.  de  la  Gorce  f  has  pointed  out  that  the  chief  minister 
ought  to  have  kept  silence  until  the  renunciation  had  been 
approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Kijig  of  Prussia,  who  was  in 

*  Rellections  and  Rcuiiniscences  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
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hourly  expectation  of  Prince  Antoine’s  letter,  and  whose  acquies¬ 
cence,  transmitted  through  Benedetti  to  the  French  goveniment, 
would  have  probably  brought  the  whole  affair  to  an  honourable 
termination.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  to  argue  from 
consequences,  since  known,  which  could  hardly  be  foreseen  at 
the  moment ;  yet  one  must  admit  that  reticence  would  have 
been  preferable,  for  we  have  to  remember  that  M.  Ollivier  was 
disclosing  a  telegram  intercepted,  so  to  speak,  on  its  passage 
to  a  foreign  embassy,  thereby  forestalling  not  only  the  Spanish 
ambassador  but  also  the  French  Foreign  Office. 

The  news  ran  round  the  Palais  l&jislatif,  inside  and  outside, 
and  spread  through  Paris  with  electrical  rapidity. 

‘  En  ineme  temps  debouchait  du  Palais  Legislatif  une  bande 
agitee  ;  c’etait  a  qui  envahirait  les  fiacres  de  la  place,  a  qui  les 
cscaladerait,  a  qui  les  prendrait  d’assaut.  A  la  Bourse,  criaient 
les  hommes  d’affaires ;  nous  doublons  le  prix  de  la  course,  ct  au 
triple  galop.  Parmi  les  journalistes,  raeme  erapresseinent  et  concert 
do  mcme  nature,  et  on  voyait  les  haridelles  de  la  place  sortir  I’uue 
apres  I’autre  et  s’elancer  rapides  comme  dcs  flwhes.’ 

Apparently  all  this  stir  and  hurry  had  already  affected  M. 
Ollivier  with  some  misgivings ;  for  when,  on  going  into  one  of 
the  committee-rooms,  he  met  Gressier,  formerly  a  minister,  he 
assured  him  that  he  (Ollivier)  had  no  intention  of  making  the 
renunciation  a  stepping-stone  toward  further  demands.  ‘  To  take 
‘  up  that  ground,’  replied  Gressier,  ‘  will  be  a  proof  of  courage, 

‘  but  it  will  bring  down  your  ministry,  for  the  country  will  never 
‘  be  content  with  this  degree  of  satisfaction.’  M.  Ollivier  soon 
found  that  he  was  right ;  for  a  crowd  of  deputies  began  to  protest 
against  the  faint-heartedness  of  a  government  that  seemed 
willing  to  drop  the  whole  affair,  leaving  Prussia  to  escape  scot- 
free  ;  and  M.  Ollivier  had  scarcely  entered  the  t’hamber  when 
Clement  Duvernois  rose  with  an  interpellation  asking  what 
guarantees  the  cabinet  proposed  to  require  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  Prussia  from  inventing  more  complications  of  this 
sort. 

Olozaga  had  taken  his  telegram  to  M.  de  Gramont,  who  by 
no  means  shared  M.  Ollivier’s  joy  over  it.  He  observed  that  the 
effect  was  rather  to  embarrass  his  negotiations  with  Priussia, 
since  that  government  could  now  make  the  renunciation  a 
pretext  for  disowning  the  responsibility  which  he  desired  to  fix 
upon  the  king  with  regard  to  the  whole  business ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  he  added,  public  opinion  in  France  would  consider  such 
a  conclusion  unsatisfactory.  He  was  at  that  moment  engaged 
in  colloquy  with  Werther,  the  Prussian  ambassador,  who  had 
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presented  himself  at  the  Foreign  Office,  where  presently  M. 
OUivier  joined  them,  Olozaga  having  departed.  What  followed 
is  treated  by  some  French  writers  as  the  most  ill-conceived  of 
all  the  false  moves  made  by  the  French  players  in  this  hazardous 
diplomatic  game.  Gramont  had  been  urging  Werther  to  advise 
the  Prussian  king  to  write  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  to  the  effect 
that  in  authorising  the  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  throne  by 
Leopold  he  had  no  idea  of  giving  umbrage  to  France  ;  that  the 
king  associated  himself  with  the  prince’s  renunciation,  and 
hoped  that  all  causes  of  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
governments  were  thereby  removed.  Gramont  sketched  out 
what  he  thought  the  king  might  say,  and  actually  made  over 
his  note  to  the  Prussian  ambassador,  by  way  of  aide-memoire  ; 
precisely  as  in  1867  Benedetti  had  trusted  Bismarck  with  his 
draft  of  the  secret  treaty  proposed  for  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
to  France,  which  Bismarck  afterwards  pubhshed  in  the  ‘  Times  ’ 
of  July  1870.  M.  OUivier,  who  agreed  with  and  supported 
Gramont,  now  maintains  that  his  arrival  changed  the  character 
of  the  conference,  that  it  ceased  to  be  an  official  interview 
between  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  an  ambassador,  and 
thenceforward  became  merely  one  of  those  free  unofficial  con¬ 
versations  in  which  politicians  explain  their  views  without  com¬ 
promising  their  respective  governments.  But  we  are  obliged  to 
remark  that  in  our  judgement  this  plea  is  inadmissible,  for  M.  de 
Gramont  has  explicitly  stated  that  the  interview,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  was  official,*  and  Werther  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  appreciate  this  subtle  yet  important  distinction — of  which 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  said  to  him — while  M.  OUivier  should 
have  foreseen  that  Bismarck  would  certainly  ignore  it.  The  result 
was  that  Werther  did  transmit  to  his  king  the  suggestion  of  the 
two  French  ministers ;  that  the  king  was  deeply  offended  at 
having  been  required  to  send  what  he  called,  not  unreasonably,  a 
letter  of  excuses ;  that  Bismarck  used  Werther’s  despatch  to  kindle 
national  indignation  throughout  Germany;  and  that  Werther 
himself  was  reprimanded  and  recalled. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  St.  Cloud,  where  the  poor  emperor, 
who  had  supposed  that  Prince  Antoine’s  telegram  signified 
peace  with  honoim,  found  a  military  party  eager  for  war,  and 
hotly  asserting  that  the  empire  would  be  totaUy  discredited 
unless  satisfaction  were  demanded  from  Prussia  for  conniving  at 
the  Hohenzollern  candidature.  The  interpellation  of  Duvernois 

*  ‘  Rien  n’etait  plus  officiel  que  I’entretien  qui  se  poursuivait  en 
ce  moment  entre  le  ministredes  affaires  etrangeres  et  Varabassadcur 
de  Prusse.’  Gramont,  ‘  La  France  et  la  Prusse,’  p.  168. 
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in  the  Chamber  was  cited  as  a  forcible  expression  of  public 
opinion.  M.  Gramont  now  arrived  at  the  palace  with  his  report 
of  the  interview  with  Werther,  in  which  the  latter  had  persistently 
declared  that  the  king  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Leo¬ 
pold’s  withdrawal.  The  emperor’s  unstable  mind  began  to 
waver  ;  he  forgot  or  put  aside  his  arrangement  with  M.  Ollivier — 
that  the  ministers  should  meet  him  next  morning  for  consultation 
over  this  new  aspect  of  the  affair  —and  he  proceeded  then  and 
there  to  hold  a  cabinet  council. 

What  passed  at  this  council  has  never  been  exactly  known. 
The  reproach  of  a  ruinous  blunder  lies  heavy  on  those  who  took 
part  in  it.  Gramont  says  no  more  than  that  the  deliberations 
were  conscientious,  and  that  every  one,  including  the  emperor, 
earnestly  desired  peace.*  M.  Ollivier  tells  us,  in  the  volume 
now  before  us,  that  of  all  the  cabinet  ministers  the  Due  de 
Gramont  alone  was  summoned ;  whether  he  learnt  subsequently 
who  were  also  present,  and  what  share  they  took  in  promoting 
the  decision,  he  leaves  his  readers  to  guess.  Tt  is  clear  that  the 
j)roceeding  was  irregular  and  totally  unconstitutional,  and  other 
French  writers  hint  that  Gramont’s  silence  is  intended  to  shield 
une  personne  auguste  from  responsibility  for  a  decision  that  was 
fatally  wrong.  When  the  council  broke  up  at  7  p.m.  (July  12) 
Gramont  immediately  despatched  from  the  Foreign  Office  his 
famous  telegram  to  Benedetti  at  Ems,  instructing  him  to  require 
from  the  Prussian  king  a  positive  assurance  that  he  would  not 
authorise  the  renewal  of  Leopold’s  candidature — a  demand,  in 
short,  for  guarantees.  At  his  office  he  met  Lord  Lyons,  to 
whom  he  expounded  his  reasons  for  treating  the  single  renuncia¬ 
tion  as  inadequate,  to  the  great  surprise  of  our  ambassador,  who 
objected  so  strenuously  to  Gramont’s  views  and  intentions  that 
the  minister,  somewhat  shaken,  merely  said  that  the  formal 
decision  would  be  made  public  next  morning.  While  the 
emperor  and  two  councillors  were  then  taking  irrevocable  steps 
toward  a  collision,  and  were  unconsciously  playing  into  the 
hands  of  their  arch-enemy,  the  leaders  of  the  warlike  faction 
in  the  Chamber  and  the  Parisian  press  were  clamouring  with 
fury  and  vitriolic  sarcasm  against  a  faint-hearted  and  con¬ 
temptible  ministry  that  shrank  from  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
humbling  Prussia. 

Again  the  scene  changes,  this  time  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
where  M.  Ollivier,  in  total  ignorance  of  that  evening’s  council  at 
St.  Cloud,  sought  and  found  the  Due  de  Gramont  about  mid¬ 
night.  He  had  come  to  ask  whether  any  fresh  news  had  been 
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received  from  Benedetti  at  Ems ;  and  Gramont  answered  by 
showing  him  the  telegram  jnst  despatched  by  the  council’s 
order  to  Benedetti,  with  a  letter  to  himself  from  the  emperor 
desiring  that  its  language  should  be  stiffened.  Naturally  M. 
Ollivier  could  hardly  control  his  resentment  at  discovering  that 
an  extremely  grave  resolution  had  been  adopted  and  acted  upon 
without  consulting  or  even  wrrning  him  beforehand;  that  the 
emperor,  in  spite  of  his  promises  to  govern  constitutionally,  had 
reverted  to  such  an  extreme  use  of  autocratic  power ;  and  that 
Gramont  had  made  no  attempt  to  check  it,  had  even  abetted 
the  irregularity.  However,  the  telegram  had  gone  to  Ems — 
it  was  too  late  to  remedy  that  mischief — but  the  cabinet  would 
have  to  answer  before  the  Chamber  for  its  despatch.  He  said  to 
Gramont : 

‘  On  va  vous  accuser  d’ avoir  premedite  la  guerre  et  de  n’avoir 
vu  dans  I’incident  Hohenzollern  qu’un  pretexte  de  la  provoca¬ 
tion.  N’accentuez  pas  votre  premiere  depeche  comme  vous  le 
prescrit  I’Empereur,  attenuez  la.  Benedetti  aura  deja  accompli 
sa  mission  lorsque  cette  attenuation  lui  parviendra,  mais  devant  la 
(!liambre  vous  y  trouverez  un  argument  pour  etablir  vos  intentions 
pacifiques.’  * 

And  he  at  once  drafted  a  telegram  instructing  Benedetti  to 
require  from  the  king  no  more  than  that  he  should  agree  not  to 
permit  Leopold  to  retract  the  particular  renunciation  which  his 
father  had  obtained  from  him ;  instead  of  requiring  a  general 
assurance  against  anyjuture  retractation.  Gramont  telegraphed 
accordingly,  but  in  continuation,  not  in  correction,  of  his  earlier 
message,  so  that  the  latter  part  of  the  instructions  to  Benedetti 
was  inconsistent  with  the  former  part.  But  this  second  telegram 
reached  Ems,  as  M.  Ollivier  had  foreseen,  too  late,  for  Benedetti 
had  already  seen  the  king,  and  had  been  urging  him  persist¬ 
ently  to  satisfy  the  French  government  by  conceding  the  general 
assurance. 

M.  Ollivier’s  description  of  the  distress  and  perplexity  that 
kept  him  without  sleep  during  the  rest  of  that  eventful  night 
will  be  read  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  commiseration.  This, 
then,  he  reflected,  was  the  first  fruit  of  imperial  liberalism,  that 
the  chief  minister  was  slighted  by  his  sovereign,  ill-served  and 
even  betrayed  by  his  colleagues,  and  committed,  behind  his 
back,  to  a  most  hazardous  policy.  He  had  been  too  soft-hearted 
to  insist  on  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  official  class  in 
forming  his  cabinet ;  he  had  thought  to  replace  the  decrepit 
absolutism  by  a  young  and  liberal  empire ;  and  here  was  the 
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personal  power  reappearing  at  the  first  crisis.  The  idea  of 
having  given  the  signal  for  war  was  abhorrent  to  him  ;  he  felt 
violently  tempted  to  resign  and  retire.  Yet,  on  reflection,  to 
tender  his  resignation  at  such  a  moment  would  be,  he  felt,  an 
act  of  culpable  egoism,  it  would  inevitably  bring  on  the  war ; 
for  the  government  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  rash  and 
impetuous  war-party,  manifestly  bent  on  marching  against 
Prussia  if  the  king  persisted  in  refusing,  as  on  hearing  of 
Ollivier’s  resignation  he  would  assuredly  refuse,  the  guarantees 
that  had  been  demanded  by  the  council  held  at  St.  Cloud, 
On  the  other  hand,  by  remaining  in  the  ministry  he  might  still 
command  a  majority  in  the  cabinet ;  nor  did  he  despair  of  a  majority 
in  the  Chamber  to  support  him  in  cancelling,  at  some  future  stage 
of  the  negotiations,  this  demand  for  guarantees  if  he  could  recover 
the  emperor’s  confidence.  He  might  fail,  but  then  he  would 
fall  honourably,  having  subordinated  personal  susceptibilities  to 
considerations  of  his  country's  interest ;  so  he  finally  determined 
not  to  resign  office. 

Our  sympathies  are  unquestionably  due  to  a  minister  who, 
finding  himself  placed,  by  no  act  of  his  own,  in  a  situation  of  the 
utmost  perplexity,  resolves  to  take  no  account  of  his  political 
reputation  and  personal  interests,  and  to  choose  the  course 
that  he  believes  to  be  necessary,  in  arduous  circumstances,  for 
the  honour  and  safety  of  his  country.  To  a  British  prime 
minister  his  duty  would  have  been  clear,  he  would  have  tendered 
his  resignation  immediately  ;  but  under  the  Liberal  Empire  the 
ultimate  decision  upon  questions  before  the  cabinet  still  lay 
with  the  sovereign,  and  thus  the  responsibilities  of  his  principal 
minister  remained  ambiguous  and  indefinite.  Nevertheless, 
though  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  our  opinion  must  be 
that  M.  Ollivier  would  have  done  his  country  better  service  by 
resigning  office  ;  for  though  it  is  very  probable  that  war  could 
not  have  been  thereby  averted,  yet  unqualified  disapproval  of 
the  demand  for  guarantees  might  have  rallied  to  his  side  all 
those  who,  in  the  cabinet,  the  Chamber,  and  the  country,  were 
undoubtedly  opposed  to  incurring  terrible  risks  in  order  to 
obtain  pledges  against  future  contingencies.  Among  the  late 
Lord  Acton’s  Historical  Essays  there  is  a  remarkable  paper  on 
‘  The  Causes  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,’  in  which  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  may  justify  Gramont’s  demand  for  guarantees  are 
fairly  stated.  It  is  there  argued  that  the  Prussian  king,  who  had 
first  ‘  sanctioned  ’  Prince  Leopold’s  candidature,  and  afterwards 
its  withdrawal,  had  left  the  initiative  in  both  cases  to  Prince 
Leopold.  He  had  thus  kept  himself  quite  free  to  sanction  a 
second  acceptance  as  he  had  done  the  first— ‘  he  held  in  his  hands 
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‘  a  convenient  casus  belli,  to  be  used  or  dropped  at  pleasure  ’ ; 
remembering  that  the  Hohenzollern  candidature  had  been  ‘  a 
‘  meditated  offence,  long  and  carefully  prepared,  insolently  denied, 
which  demanded  reparation.’*  But  one  might  reply  that  the  best 
way  of  foiling  these  deep  and  deUberate  designs,  manifestly  con¬ 
trived  to  provoke  war,  was  to  give  the  adversary  no  such  plausible 
pretext  for  driving  France  into  hostihties  as  was  furnished  to 
liismarck  by  Gramont’s  demand.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in 
July  1870  all  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  irrepressible  agitation,  that 
the  Imperialists  in  the  Chamber  were  determined  to  push  the 
government  into  a  defiant  and  warlike  pohcy,  and  that  they  were 
acting  in  the  foolhardy  conviction  that  the  French  army  could 
beat  the  Prussians,  and  that  a  victorious  campaign  would  con¬ 
solidate  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 

The  next  day,  July  13,  is  an  evil  date  in  the  history  of 
France,  when  she  was  hurried  into  war  by  a  swift  succession  and 
very  unlucky  conjunction  of  incidents.  The  council  met  early, 
and  decided  by  a  majority  not  to  call  out  the  Army  Reserves, 
although  Marshal  Le  Boeuf  energetically  declared  that  if  there 
were  any  prospect  of  war,  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  M.  de  la  Gorce  relates  that  four  of  the  councillors  passed 
grave  censure  on  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  previous  evening; 
and  condemned  Gramont’s  telegram.  M.  Ollivier  says  that  it  was 
resolved  not  to  insist  further  if  the  guarantees  were  refused  by  the 
king,  and  for  the  moment  to  keep  the  demand  for  them  secret, 
merely  informing  the  Chamber  that  negotiations  with  Prussia 
were  in  progress.  Ollivier  took  his  dejeuner  at  the  palace,  where 
the  household  staff  greeted  him  very  coldly,  and  the  Empress, 
by  whom  he  sat,  turned  her  back  on  him.  In  the  Chamber  Duver- 
nois  asked  in  a  surly  tone  when  the  debate  on  his  interpellation 
would  come  on,  and  July  15  was  fixed  for  it.  Everything 
now  depended  on  the  issue  of  Benedetti’s  interview  with  the 
king  at  Ems,  which  took  place  early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
when  they  met  as  the  king  was  returning  by  the  pubUc  pro¬ 
menade  from  taking  the  waters.  What  followed  is  well  known. 
The  king  was  surprised  and  disappointed  at  learning  from  the 
ambassador  that  Prince  Leopold’s  resignation  had  not  settled 
everything ;  Benedetti  pressed  on  him  Gramont’s  new  demand 
for  ulterior  guarantees  ;  the  king  positively  refused  to  give  them, 
and  parted  from  him  coldly  though  courteously,  promising, 
however,  to  see  him  again  after  receiving  the  letter  expected 
from  Prince  Antoine.  But  in  the  course  of  that  day  came 
Werther’s  report  of  his  conversation  with  the  two  French 
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ministers,  which  the  king’s  private  secretary  opened  and  carried, 
in  some  trepidation,  to  his  majesty.  The  king  was  grievously 
offended  ;  he  wrote  to  Queen  Augusta  that  to  require  him  to 
stand  before  the  world  as  a  repentant  sinner  was  nothing  less 
than  impertinence,  and  he  sent  his  aide-de-camp.  Prince 
Radziwill  (one  of  the  highest  Prussian  nobles),  to  inform  Benedetti 
that  Leopold’s  letter  of  resignation  had  arrived,  and  that,  as 
the  affair  was  thus  completely  ended,  no  fiuther  audience  was 
necessary.  The  ambassador  replied  that  he  was  particularly 
instructed  to  obtain  the  king’s  specific  approbation  of  Leopold’s 
action,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  solicit  another  interview.  The 
king  replied  by  his  aide-de-camp  that  so  far  as  he  had  approved 
Leopold’s  acceptance  of  the  crown  he  approved  the  retractation  ; 
but  the  request  for  another  interview,  though  it  was  twice 
repeated  during  the  day,  was  civilly  and  firmly  refused. 

M.  Ollivier  argues  that  Werther’s  report  in  no  way  affected  the 
Iving’s  behaviour  to  Benedetti ;  he  affirms  that  it  made  no 
difference  at  all,  and  that  the  king’s  determination  to  hold  no 
further  intercourse  with  him  was  entirely  due  to  Benedetti’s 
indiscreet  importunity  at  the  morning’s  meeting,  which  was 
witnessed,  it  may  be  noted,  by  a  crowd  of  observant  bystanders. 
We  may  assume  that  the  king  had  at  no  time  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  acceding  to  the  demand  for  guarantees ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  impossible  to  maintain  that  Werther’s  report,  which  was  put 
into  his  majesty’s  hand  at  such  a  critical  moment,  and  which 
undeniably  gave  serious  offence,  did  not  exacerbate  relations 
which  had  already  been  strained,  or  induce  the  king  to  break  off 
abruptly  the  personal  negotiations  with  the  French  minister. 
And  we  may  add  that  if  Benedetti  had  been  cognisant  of  this 
report,  he  might  have  understood  the  king’s  sudden  change  of 
temper,  and  might  have  spared  himself  some  rebuffs.  When 
the  matter  came  afterwards  to  his  knowledge,  he  declared  that 
the  effect  on  the  king  of  Werther’s  report  had  been  deplorable. 

Bismarck  had  been  telegraphing  from  Berlin  to  Ems  that  if 
the  king  accorded  to  Benedetti  any  more  interviews  he  must 
resign  office  ;  and  the  news  of  Prince  Leopold’s  renunciation 
seemed  to  cut  away  the  ground  upon  which  he  had  been  man¬ 
oeuvring  for  a  quarrel  with  France.  But  his  spirits  revived  on 
receiving  by  telegraph  from  the  king  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Ems  incidents,  stating  that  Benedetti’s  importunate  recpiisition 
for  guarantees  had  been  rejected  by  his  majesty,  who  had  sub¬ 
sequently  resolved 

‘  de  ue  plus  recevoir  le  comte  Benedetti  a  cause  de  sa  pretention, 
et  de  lui  faire  dire  simplement  par  un  aide  de  camp  .  .  .  que  sa 
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Majeste  avait  rc^u  du  prince  Leopold  confirmation  de  la  nouvelle 
niandee  de  Paris,  ct  qu’elle  n’avait  plus  rien  dire  a  I’ambassadeur.’ 

The  telegram  also  authorised  Bismarck  to  communicate  this 
statement  to  the  foreign  courts  and  to  the  press,  whereupon 
Bismarck  gave  it  immediate  publication,  having  made  (to  use 
his  own  phrase)  ‘  some  suppressions  ’ ;  having,  in  fact,  malicioindy 
tampered  with  the  text  and  falsified  the  tone,  according  to  31. 
Olhvier  and  other  French  writers.  His  official  organ,  the  ‘  North 
‘  German  Gazette,’  was  directed  to  print  off  a  supplement 
and  to  paste  it  up  all  over  Berlin,  and  copies  of  this  supplement 
were  distributed  gratis  in  the  streets.  A  thrill  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  electrified  the  nation,  who  were  unanimous  in 
applauding  the  king  in  defying  the  French,  and  mocking  at 
their  ambassador’s  humiliation. 

‘  Dans  toutes  Ics  langues,  dans  tous  los  pays,  courait  la  falsifica¬ 
tion  offensee  lancee  par  Bismarck.  L’cffet  de  cettc  publicite 
effroyable  sc  produisit  d’abord  cn  Allcmagnc  avec  autant  d’mtensite 
qu’a  Berlin.  Les  journaux  faisaient  rage.’ 

This  is  what  31.  Ollivier  has  called  ‘  Le  soufflet  de  Bismarck  ’  ; 
and  never  was  the  art  of  changing  the  tone  and  import  of  words 
without  altering  their  substance  more  effectively  employed  ; 
for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  communication  to  the 
press  was  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
king’s  telegram,  which  was  stiff  but  not  actually  discourteous  ; 
whereas  Bismarck  put  the  sting  into  it  by  little  more  than 
adroit  condensation.  We  are  told  that  when  the  king  received 
this  revised  edition  of  his  message  he  read  it  twice,  was  much 
moved,  and  said,  ‘  This  means  war  ’ ;  and  that  it  rang  throughout 
Europe  like  an  alarm-bell.  At  the  same  time,  and  before  Bismarck’s 
action  had  been  known  in  Paris,  31.  Ollivier,  as  he  tells  us,  was 
struggling  vigorously  against  the  torrent  of  reproaches  and 
imputations  of  cowardice  which  threatened  to  overthrow  his 
cabinet  if  they  flinched  from  the  demand  for  guarantees. 

Late  on  July  13  came  a  telegram  from  Benedetti  that  the 
king  had  consented  to  approve  unreservedly  Prince  Leopold’s 
renunciation,  but  distinctly  refused  any  further  concession. 
This,  cried  the  war-party  at  St.  Cloud,  is  totally  insufficient ; 
the  emperor  was  irresolute,  and  merely  summoned  his  council 
for  next  day.  Ollivier  was  determined,  for  his  part,  to  accept 
the  king’s  assurance  as  conclusively  satisfactory ;  and  he 
relates  how,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  he  was  engaged  in  draft¬ 
ing,  for  approval  by  the  council,  a  ministerial  declaration  to  that 
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effect,  when  the  Due  de  Gramont  entered  his  room  with  a  copy 
of  Bismarck’s  circular  telegram,  and  said  : 

‘  “  Mon  cher,  vous  voyez  un  homme  ijui  vient  de  recevoir  une 
gifle.”  II  me  tend  alors  une  petite  feuille  de  papier  jaune  que 
je  verrai  eternellement  devant  mes  yeux.  .  .  .  On  ivechoua  jamais 
plus  pres  du  port.  Je  restai  quelques  instants  silencieux  et  atterre.’ 

At  the  council,  which  was  immediately  summoned,  Gramont 
threw  his  portfolio  on  the  table,  saying  that  after  what  had 
happened  a  Foreign  Minister  who  should  not  vote  for  war  would 
be  unworthy  to  hold  office  ;  and  Marshal  Le  Boeuf  informed  his 
colleagues  that  they  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  Prussia  was 
already  arming.  Nevertheless  the  council  set  themselves  to  a 
dehberate  investigation  of  the  actual  facts.  Their  conclusion, 
after  six  hours  of  discussion,  was  that,  according  to  diplomatic 
rule  and  international  custom  no  exception  could  have  been  taken 
to  the  king’s  refusal,  courteously  worded,  of  the  interview  which 
Benedetti  had,  it  seemed  to  them,  rather  pertinaciously  desired  ; 
but  that  a  reasonable  refusal  had  been  converted  into  one  that 
was  offensive  by  its  publication  in  terms  that  were  intentionally 
curt  and  stinging.  Nevertheless  OlUvier,  chnging  to  any  slight 
chance  of  avoiding  war,  persuaded  the  emperor  and  the  council 
to  agree  that  Leopold’s  resignation,  as  approved  by  the  Prussian 
king,  should  be  accepted  by  France,  and  that,  on  the  further 
question,  whether  members  of  a  reigning  family  in  one  country 
could  be  permitted  to  become  kings  in  another,  an  appeal  for 
some  authoritative  ruhng  should  be  made  to  a  general  congress. 
But  in  the  course  of  that  day  the  ministers  received  from  various 
quarters  more  evidence  that  Bismarck’s  inflammatory  telegram 
had  been  sent  officially  to  the  Prussian  diplomatists  at  all  the 
foreign  courts  ;  and  they  heard  that  Paris  was  hterally  foaming 
with  exasperation  at  their  dilatory  indecision,  while  the  temper 
of  the  Chamber  convinced  them  that  the  proposal  for  a  congress 
would  be  rejected  with  fiery  scorn.  BerUn  and  Paris  vied  with 
each  other  in  turbulent  patriotism  and  warhke  fury,  and  Marshal 
Le  Boeuf,  being  again  and  for  the  last  time  questioned  by  the 
council,  replied  positively  that  the  French  army  was  quite 
ready,  and  that  no  better  opportunity  of  setthng  accounts  wdth 
Prussia  could  be  expected.  The  council  rescinded  its  former 
decision,  and  voted  unanimously  for  war.  The  empress  alone 
(Ollivier  notes  particularly)  expressed  no  opinion  and  gave  no 
vote. 

On  July  15  OlUvier  pronounced  in  the  Chamber  the  declaration 
that  had  been  drawn  up  by  himself  and  the  Due  de  Gramont. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  cabinet  had  throughout  made  every 
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possible  exertion  to  preserve  peace,  but  that  their  patience  was 
exhausted  when  they  found  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  sent 
an  aide-de-camp  to  the  French  ambassador  informing  him  that 
no  more  interviews  could  be  granted,  and  that  the  Prussian 
government,  by  way  of  giving  point  and  unequivocal  significance 
to  this  message,  had  circulated  it  to  all  other  foreign  governments 
in  Europe.  Having  spared  no  pains  to  avoid  war,  the  ministers 
would  now  accept  the  challenge,  and  prepare  for  the  consequences. 

M.  OUivier  has  given  a  vivid  description  of  the  scene  that 
ensued.  His  final  words  were  barely  audible  in  the  storm  of 
applause  that  swept  through  the  assembly,  and  the  vote  of 
urgency  for  the  motion  to  provide  the  necessary  war-funds  was 
demanded  with  enthusiastic  outcries,  varied  by  angry  vitupera¬ 
tion  of  the  few  deputies  who  stood  up  to  oppose  it.  But  Thiers 
immediately  arose  and,  in  spite  of  many  disorderly  interruptions, 
made  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  assembly  to  reflect  before 
precipitating  the  country  into  war.  His  speech,  with  the 
violent  cries  of  dissent  interjected  by  the  war-party,  is  repro¬ 
duced  by  M.  OlUvier  in  order,  as  he  says,  that  his  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  it  merited  the  unstinted  eulogy 
that  has  since  been  bestowed  upon  it ;  for  M.  OUivier  evidently 
considers  that  those  who  have  credited  Thiers  with  heroic 
patriotism  in  making  this  strenuous  effort  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
have  over-praised  him.  Yet  with  this  view  we  beUeve  that  few  of 
those  who  read  the  pages  in  this  volume  which  contain  the  speech 
will  agree.  They  wiU  admire,  rather,  the  courage  and  fervid 
eloquence  of  a  veteran  statesman  who  vainly  strove  to  persuade  a 
frantic  assembly  that  it  was  fataUy  misled,  that  it  was  plunging 
the  nation  into  war  on  a  mere  point  of  form,  grasping  at  a  shadow 
after  the  substantial  and  reasonable  demand  for  satisfaction 
had  been  obtained  by  Leopold’s  renunciation ;  who  reminded  the 
deputies  that  the  olticial  papers  authenticating  the  supposed 
insult  had  never  been  laid  before  them,  and  implored  them  not  to 
risk  the  issues  of  a  terrible  contest  upon  a  doubtful  question  of 
national  susceptibiUty.  M.  Olhvicr  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm 
that  no  one  could  be  more  justly  accused  of  having  brought  on 
the  war  of  1870  than  Thiers  himself,  because  it  was  his  vehement 
condemnation  of  the  pohcy  which  aUowed  Prussia  to  beat  down 
Austria  in  1866,  and  to  set  up  a  formidable  mihtary  power  on 
the  frontier  of  France,  that  inspired  the  whole  French  people 
with  the  suspicion,  jealous  animosities,  and  alarm  which  rendered 
a  war  on  the  Rhine  between  the  two  nations  eventually  un¬ 
avoidable.  But  Thiers  in  his  speech  emphatically  repeated  his 
conviction  that  sooner  or  later  France  must  fight  Prussia  to  re¬ 
dress  the  balance  of  mihtary  power  between  the  rival  countries  ; 
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and  the  whole  point  of  his  speech  lay  in  one  sentence  :  ‘  Je  trouve 
‘I’occasion  detestablement  choisie’  (‘Your  cams  belli  is  ill 
‘chosen  and  utterly  indefensible’).  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
1870  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  was  on  his  side  :  for  England 
and  Austria,  whose  goodwill  toward  France  was  unquestionable, 
were  foremost  in  their  efforts  to  deter  the  French  ministers 
from  war  and  in  deploring  their  infatuation  when  it  had  been 
proclaimed.  At  St.  Petersburg  the  Russian  emperor  told  the 
French  ambassador  plainly  that  the  demand  for  guarantees  was 
unreasonable.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  general  judgement  of 
the  time — that  Thiers  did  his  best  to  save  the  empire  from 
a  disastrous  blunder — will  have  been  revoked  by  posterity,  or 
affected  by  anything  that  has  since  been  pleaded  in  extenuation. 

‘  If  (said  Thiers)  the  Hohenzollern  candidature  had  not  been 
‘  withdrawn,  all  France  would  have  rallied  to  the  support  of 
‘your  declaration,  and  all  Europe  would  have  held  you  to  be  in 
‘  the  right ;  but  it  has  been  withdrawn  with  the  approbation  of  the 
‘  Prussian  king,  and  you  had  absolutely  no  pretext  for  making 
‘  any  further  demand.  What  will  Europe  say  when  you  shed 
‘  torrents  of  blood  on  a  point  of  form  ?  ’  M.  Thiers  concluded 
his  speech  by  urging  the  ministers  to  lay  before  the  Chamber 
the  actual  documents  which,  as  they  asserted,  rendered  war 
inevitable. 

M,  Ollivier,  in  his  reply,  declined  to  communicate  certain 
documents  which,  he  said,  were  confidential  and  could  not  be 
produced  without  infringement  of  diplomatic  rules  ;  and  he  laid 
stress  on  the  impossibility  of  tolerating  the  affront  which  had  been 
intentionally  put  upon  France  by  Bismarck’s  circular  telegram. 
And  it  was  at  the  end  of  this  speech  that  he  made  use  of  the 
phrase  which  has  become  historical  as  the  typical  expression 
of  the  levity  and  ra.shne.ss  with  which  his  ministry  threw  their 
nation  into  a  tremendous  war,  insomuch  that  it  has  become 
one  main  cause  why  he  is  so  commonly  charged,  very 
unfairly,  with  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  blind  liaste  that 
led  to  the  defeat  and  dismemberment  of  his  country.  ‘  Oui, 
‘  de  ce  jour  commence  pour  les  ministres  mes  coUegues  et 
‘  pour  moi,  une  grande  responsabilite.  Nous  I’acceptons  le 
‘  cceur  leger.’  The  words  were  at  once  taken  up  sharply  and 
severely ;  and  M.  Ollivier  went  on  to  explain  that  he  meant  a 
heart  not  weighted  by  remorse,  since  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
done  everything  that  was  consistent  with  humanity  and  with 
honour  to  avert  a  dire  necessity  ;  and  since  the  armies  of  France 
would* be  upholding  a  cause  that  was  just.  He  now  comments 
bitterly  on  the  malignity  which  has  fastened  this  stigma  on  his 
name,  merely  because  in  the  heat  and  flurry  of  delate,  which 
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left  him  not  a  moment  to  pick  his  words  or  arrange  his  sentences, 
he  said  something  that  he  is  sure  no  honest  man  who  listened 
to  his  explanation  could  misconstrue  into  unfeeling  frivolity. 
And  in  his  criticism  of  the  speech  in  which  M.  Thiers  so 
vehemently  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  he  re- 
j)eats  emphatically  that  the  war  was  not  brought  on  by  the 
demand  for  guarantees,  but  by  Bismarck’s  false  and  insulting 
publication  of  the  king’s  refusal  to  consider  that  demand. 
This  affront,  he  maintains,  was  insufferable.  Yet  we  learn 
from  his  narrative  that  before  entering  the  Chamber  on  this 
eventful  day  M.  Ollivier  had  found  at  the  Foreign  Office  Bene- 
detti,  just  arrived  from  Ems,  who  had  already  seen  Bismarck’s 
telegram  in  a  newspaper,  and  could  have  assured  the  ministers 
that  it  was  a  perfidious  misrepresentation,  since  the  king  had  not 
treated  him  with  actual  discourtesy.  Nevertheless  Al.  Ollivier 
quotes  and  entirely  adopts  the  ‘  proud  and  manly  ’  utterances  of 
the  Due  de  Gramont,  who  stood  up  and  addressed  the  assembly 
towards  the  close  of  the  debate. 

‘  After  what  you  have  just  heard,’  he  said,  ‘  one  fact  is  enough. 
‘  The  Prussian  government  has  informed  all  the  cabinets  of 
‘  Europe  of  the  refusal  to  receive  our  ambassador  or  to  continue 
‘  the  discussion  with  him.  That  is  an  affront  to  the  emperor  and 
‘  to  France,  and  if  {par  impossible)  a  Chamber  could  be  found  in 
‘  my  country  to  bear  or  suffer  it,  I  would  not  remain  Minister 
‘  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  five  minutes.’ 

These  haughty  words  (we  are  told)  electrified  the  Chamber, 
and  a  committee  to  examine  the  papers  on  which  the  ministers 
relied  to  prove  their  case  was  immediately  appointed.  These 
were  brought  by  Gramont,  who,  however,  said  that  he  could 
not  lay  before  the  committee  the  precise  words  of  Bismarck’s 
insulting  telegram,  because  his  knowledge  of  it  came  only  from  a 
very  confidential  communication  made  to  him  by  the  French 
representatives  at  certain  foreign  courts  who  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  see-  the  original,  so  that  the  authentic  text  was 
not  in  his  possession.  This  excuse  was  accepted,  somewhat 
imprudently,  by  the  committee ;  and  their  chairman  proceeded 
to  question  Gramont  closely  on  one  point — whether,  after 
Leopold’s  retirement  had  become  known,  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
been  required  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  approve  it  formally 
and  to  promise  that  the  candidature  should  never  be  revived. 
During  the  debate  it  had  been  objected  by  those  who  opposed  the 
war-party  that  after  obtaining  the  king’s  approval,  and  not  till 
then,  the  Foreign  Secretary  demanded  this  promise,  and  that  on 
this  new  demand  the  king  took  offence  and  briefly  declined  any 
further  interview  with  Benedetti.  Gramont  answered  the  chairman 
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with  a  direct  affirmative  ;  he  stated  that  the  two  concessions  had 
been  required  simultaneously,  and  M.  Ollivier  undertakes  to  prove 
that  this  statement  was  correct.  He  argues,  if  we  understand 
him  rightly,  that  before  Leopold  had  withdrawn  his  candidature, 
the  king  had  been  pressed  to  advise  or  order  him  to  do  so,  and 
that  this  requisition  included  by  implication  the  demand  for  a 
guarantee  against  its  renewal.  When  Leopold  had  retired  without 
the  king’s  intervention,  the  royal  order  became  unnecessary  ; 
but  the  implied  demand  still  remained  in  force,  and  was  merely 
repeated  in  subsequent  telegrams.*  On  this  we  must  remark  that 
both  Benedetti  and  the  Prussian  king  entirely  missed  the  alleged 
implication  ;  that  the  question  of  guarantees  was  never  raised 
by  the  telegrams  interchanged  between  Gramont  and  Benedetti 
before  Leopold’s  retirement  had  become  public,  when  both  the 
king  and  the  ambassador  treated  it  as  entirely  new ;  and  that 
at  any  rate  such  an  important  and  highly  contentious  demand 
shoidd  obviously  have  been  stated  with  unequivocal  distinctness, 
since  any  other  course  was  quite  certain  to  produce  misunder¬ 
standings  and  recriminations.  And  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  various  French  writers  have  since  accused  the  DucdeGramont 
of  misstating  the  facts  upon  which  the  committee  reported  to  the 
Chamber  that  the  papers  laid  before  them  amply  sustained  the 
ministerial  request  for  the  grant  of  an  urgent  war-subsidy,  which 
was  thereupon  voted  by  an  immense  majority.  In  the  Senate, 
where  the  money  was  granted  with  even  more  promptitude  and 
with  zealous  unanimity,  the  proceedings  were  expedited  by  a 
report  from  Marshal  Le  Boeuf  that  the  enemy  had  already  crossed 
the  French  frontier,  and  M.  Rouher,  a  thorough  Imperialist, 
headed  a  deputation  of  senators  to  congratulate  the  emperor,  in 
the  name  of  the  Senate,  on  having  drawn  the  .sword  when  the 
Prussian  king  rejected  the  demand  for  guarantees.  M.  Ollivier 
reasonably  complains  that  this  unauthorised  demonstration  was 
awkward  and  mischievous  ;  for  while  the  Senate  was  thus  made 
to  attribute  the  rupture  to  the  king’s  refusal,  the  ministry  was 
declaring  war  on  account  of  the  ‘  soufflet  de  Bismarck  ’ — the 
insult  embodied  in  the  Prussian  telegram.  Yet  M.  Ollivier, 
looking  back  in  the  calm  evening  of  life  on  these  stormy  days, 
might  have  brought  himself  by  reflection  to  admit  that  between 
these  two  pretexts  there  was  little  to  choose — that  neither  of 

*  ‘  Au  debut  ^nous  avions  demande  au  Roi  de  conseiller  ou 
d’ordonner  a  son  parent  de  renoncer,  ce  qui  entrainait  implicite- 
ment  une  garantie  que  la  candidature  ne  se  reproduirait  plus. 
Le  Roi  ayant  refus6  d’intervenir,  et  la  candidature  ayant  disparu 
a  son  insu,  nous  avions  reclame,  .sous  une  forme  explicite,  notre 
premiere  demande.’  L’Empire  Liberal,  p.  453. 
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them  justified  a  government  in  staking  the  fortunes  of  the  nation 
and  the  empire  on  the  liazard  of  a  great  war.  When  Rouher  had 
read  his  address,  the  sovereigns  conversed  with  the  senators, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  while  tlic  empress  was  lively  and  con¬ 
fident  of  success,  the  emperor  spoke  sadly  of  the  long  and  difficult 
task,  requiring  a  most  violent  effort,  that  lay  before  them. 

Having  brought  his  narrative  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
Chamber  by  voting  the  subsidy  had  practically  determined  upon 
war,  M.  Ollivier  stops  to  comment  upon  and  explain  the  strenuous 
opposition  made  to  the  vote  by  M.  Thiers  and  by  the  small 
section  of  deputies  who  represented  the  Radical  Left.  He  is 
convinced  that  this  latter  party  were  mainly  actuated  in  their 
ardent  protests  by  a  desire  to  embarrass  and,  if  possible,  to 
overthrow  his  government,  of  which  they  had  been  consistent 
adversaries.  They  had  calculated,  he  explains,  on  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  ministry  would  flinch  from  the  rupture  with 
Prussia,  would  adopt  some  pacific  compromise  that  would  be 
rejected  with  indignation  by  the  Chamber,  and  would  be  con- 
temptuou.sly  expelled  from  office.  \Mien  this  calculation  had  been 
foiled  by  the  resolutely  courageous  attitude  of  the  cabinet,  they 
foresaw  (he  believes)  that  a  triumphant  campaign  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  government  and  would  utterly  discredit  the 
opposition,  so  they  changed  their  tactics  and  fought  against  the 
ministerial  proposals  with  accusations  of  criminal  recklessness  and 
prophecies  of  disaster.  It  is  hardly  possible,  after  so  long  an 
interval  of  time,  to  form  any  opinion  upon  these  somewhat 
invidious  suggestions.  The  action  of  those  who  opposed  the  war, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  motives,  was  outwardly  consistent 
enough,  and  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  M.  Ollivier  may 
seem  rather  subtle  and  far-fetched.  At  the  present  day,  how¬ 
ever,  this  question  does  not  particularly  concern  any  one,  though 
we  may  agree  that  at  that  moment  no  one  in  France  con¬ 
templated  the  possibility  of  defeat  in  the  field.  The  French 
army  was  assumed  by  all  parties  to  be  invincible,  and  the 
minority  in  opposition  did  undoubtedly  believe  and  fear  that  the 
empire  would  be  consolidated  by  victories.  M.  Thiers  in  his 
speech  only  touched  generally  upon  the  chances  and  perils  of  war, 
and  even  Gambetta  voted  with  the  government  upon  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  success  was  beyond  doubt ;  while  not  only  in  Paris,  but 
in  all  the  great  towns,  the  determination  to  fight  was  acclaimed 
because  a  triumphant  campaign  was  supposed  to  be  certain. 
It  was  to  be  anticipated,  indeed,  that  a  brave  and  high-spirited 
nation,  very  sensitive  on  the  point  of  honour,  and  confident  in 
its  military  superiority,  would  respond  enthusiastically  to  the 
signal  of  war  against  a  rival  whose  ill  will  was  notorious,  who  was 
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acrnscd  of  plottin"  the  injury  of  their  country  and  of  deliberately 
insulting  their  government. 

A  public  declaration  of  hostilities  was  .sent  to  Berlin,  though 
M.  Ollivier  tells  us  that  his  ministry  regarded  it  as  a  superfluous 
formality  which  they  would  have  preferred  leaving  to  Prussia. 

‘  La  declaration  fut  libcllee  d’uue  maniere  assez  maladroite  par 
les  coniniis  dcs  Affaires  etrangeres,  et  elle  ne  fut  pas  m6me  lue  au 
Conseil.  Elle  fut  comnumiquee  uniquement  par  la  forme  et  sans 
discussion  au.x  A.ssemblees,  et  envoyee  ^  la  Prusse  le  19  juillet.’ 

This  perfunctory  method  of  composition  is  characteristic  of 
the  prevailing  official  atmosphere. 

The  document  was  delivered  by  the  French  charge  d’affaires 
to  Bismarck,  and  in  the  dialogue  that  followed  between  the  two 
diplomatists,  which  M.  Ollivier  relates  in  full,  we  have  an  excellent 
sample  of  the  Prussian  chancellor’s  sardonic  and  incisive  manner. 
Bismarck  asserted  that  if  he  had  been  present  at  the  interviews 
with  Benedetti  he  might  have  prevented  the  war,  whereas  the 
king’s  conciliatory  tone  at  Ems  had  misled  the  French  ministers 
into  the  blunder  of  using  threats  and  making  intolerable  demands, 
until  at  last  they  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment,  backed  by  the  Prussian  nation  in  the  firm  resolution  to 
defend  itself.  In  reporting  this  conversation  to  the  Foreign  Office 
the  charge  d’affaires  said  that  Bismarck  appeared  to  be  sincerely 
afflicted  with  regret  for  the  rupture  between  the  two  countries, 
that  he  evidently  saw,  too  late,  his  error  in  having  secretly 
encouraged  the  Hohenzollern  candidature,  and  that  the  result 
of  all  these  unhappy  complications  had  left  the  well-meaning 
chancellor  inconsolable.  Such  a  candid  confession  of  remorse 
and  regret  moved  the  Frenchman’s  compassion  to  a  degree  that 
profoundly  irritates  M.  Ollivier — 

‘  Un  tel  exces  de  credulite  finit  par  exaaperer.  Et  la  plupart 
des  diplomates  de  ce  temps-li  etaient  de  cette  force.  Bien  pietre 
serait  riiistoirc  (pii  so  modelerait  sur  leurs  appreciations.’ 

We  may  agree  that  the  sympathy  of  the  charge  d’affaires  with 
Bismarck’s  ingenuous  contrition  was  ill-bestowed.  But  the 
tendency  to  fix  upon  French  diplomacy  a  responsibility  for 
national  calamities  that  is  much  more  justly  chargeable  to  the 
account  of  the  imperial  government,  is  somewhat  unduly 
prominent  in  certain  parts  of  M.  Ollivier’s  otherwise  fair  and 
conscientious  narrative  of  the  transactions  that  culminated  in 
the  war. 

When  Bismarck  announced  to  the  Prussian  Reichstag  that  war 
had  been  declared,  he  was  interrupted  by  an  outburst  of  long  and 
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enthusiastic  cheering.  Tie  said,  briefly,  that  he  had  no  papers  to 
lay  before  them,  because  the  single  official  document  received 
from  the  French  government  was  the  declaration  of  war ;  and  the 
only  motive  for  hostilities  he  understood  to  be  his  own  circular 
feU(immy»e  de  jourml  addressed  to  Prussian  envoys  abroad  and  to 
other  friendly  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  e.xplaining  what  had 
occurred.  This,  he  observed,  was  not  at  all  an  official  document. 
He  added  that  a  demand  for  a  letter  of  excu.ses  had  been  made 
through  Werther  to  the  king  ;  and  the  real  origin  of  the  war 
he  alleged  to  be  the  hatred  and  jealousy  with  which  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  prosperity  of  Germany  were  regarded  in  France. 
Upon  this  adroit  but  incomplete  exposition  of  causes  and  circum¬ 
stances  M.  Ollivier  comments  with  intelligible  severity,  laying 
stress  on  the  fact  that  afterwards  Bismarck  threw  off  his  disguise, 
and  openly  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  deliberately  con¬ 
trived  to  bring  on  the  war  at  his  own  time.  In  fact,  the  later 
German  historians  have  confirmed  this  statement  by  their  critical 
examination  of  the  records  and  other  evidence ;  though  instead 
of  concluding  that  his  conduct  was  immoral  they  unite,  according 
to  M.  Ollivier,  in  applauding  his  political  genius.  Almost  the 
whole  story  of  the  connected  machinations  by  which  France  was 
led  step  by  step  into  war  has  since  been  disclosed,  and  the  only 
part  wliich  is  still  unrevealed  relates  to  the  original  devices  by 
which  Bismarck  and  Marshal  Prim  concerted  the  preliminaries 
to  the  offer  of  the  Spanish  throne  to  Leopold.* 

It  is  cheerfully  admitted  by  the  German  historians  who  are 
cited  in  this  volume  that  the  train  of  incidents  which  produced 
so  well-timed  an  explosion  was  scientifically  laid  by  the  Prussian 
chancellor.  But  they  maintain  that  he  was  only  countermining 

*  Some  light  is  thrown  on  these  obscure  intrigues  by  Lord  Acton 
in  the,  e.ssay  already  cited.  He  writes  that  in  1869  Bismarck  learned 
from  Florence  that  Napoleon  was  preparing  a  triple  alliance  against 
him,  and  sent  a  Prussian  officer,  Bernhardi,  to  Madrid.  ‘  What  he 
did  in  Spain  has  been  committed  to  oblivion.  Seven  volumes  of  his 
diary  have  been  published ;  the  family  assures  me  (Acton)  that  the 
Spanish  portion  will  never  appear.  .  .  .  The  Austrian  First  Secretary 
said  that  he  betrayed  his  secret  one  day  at  dinner.  Somebody  spoke 
indiscreetly  on  the  subject,  and  Bernhardi  aimed  a  kick  at  him 
under  the  table,  which  caught  the  shin  of  the  Austrian  iastead.  He 
was  considered  to  have  mismanaged  the  thing,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  he  had  gone  too  far — I  infer  that  he  offered  a  heavy  bribe  to 
secure  a  majority  in  the  Cortes.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  of  Prussian 
bonds[|]were  sent  to  Spain  at  midsummer,  1870.  ...  I  know  the 
bankers  through  whose  hands  they  passed.’  Historical  Essays, 
p.  214. 
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the  underground  combinations  of  the  French,  who  were  known 
to  be  organising  a  triple  alliance  with  Italy  and  Austria  for  a 
combined  assault  upon  Prussia  ;  and  that  the  journey  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke  Albert  to  Paris  in  March,  1870,  convinced 
Bismarck  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  because  war  must  bo 
provoked  before  these  alliances  were  consummated.  And  they 
cite  the  example  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  disconcerted  the 
secret  preparations  of  his  enemies  by  the  sudden  dash  upon 
Dresden  which  opened  the  Seven  Years’  War.  This  defence  of  his 
own  very  skilful  and  not  less  astute  manoeuvres  was  endorsed  by 
Bismarck  in  a  speech  before  the  Chamber  in  1876 ;  nor  does 
it  appear  to  us  so  untenable  as  M.  Ollivier  holds  it  to  be.  He 
argues  that  the  fear  of  being  attacked  by  France,  if  it  had 
really  influenced  Bismarck’s  conduct  in  1870,  must  have  been 
a  wild  hallucination,  for  the  chancellor  must  have  been  well 
aware  that  the  emperor’s  policy  at  that  time  was  decidedly 
pacific,  and  that  his  own  (Ollivier’s)  view’s  were  still  more  so. 
He  assures  us  that  the  project  of  a  triple  alliance  was  intended 
to  be  exclusively  defensive,  that  it  never  passed  beyond  the 
‘  academic  ’  stage,  or  reached  any  practical  form.  The  con¬ 
fidential  negotiations  of  1869  with  Austria  and  Italy  had  been 
left,  he  says,  in  the  stage  of  unfinished  outline,  nor  was  it  even 
suspected  either  by  the  French  or  by  the  Italian  ministry  that 
they  had  been  carried  further.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  1869  these  negotiations  had  been  carried  quite 
far  enough  to  inspire  the  Prussian  chancellor  with  serious 
disquietude,  if,  as  is  very  probable,  he  had  good  information 
of  them.  We  know,  from  M.  Ollivier’s  very  interesting  account 
of  w’hat  passed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  cabinet  on  July  6, 
wheji  the  minister..;  resolved  to  announce  to  the  Chamber  their 
determination  to  resent  and  resist  the  Hohenzollern  candida¬ 
ture,  that  the  emperor  and  M.  de  Gramont  regarded  the  under¬ 
standing  with  Italy  and  Austria  as  being  much  more  than 
academic.  It  is  there  stated  that  when  Ollivier  hesitated  to 
accept  Gramont’s  assurance  that  the  assistance  of  these  two 
Powers,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  Prussia,  had  been  virtu¬ 
ally  secured,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  took  from  a  drawer  in  his 
bureau  certain  letters  written  in  1869  by  the  Austrian  em¬ 
peror  and  the  King  of  Italy,  and,  after  reading  them  aloud, 
told  the  ministers  that  these  writings  undoubtedly  amounted 
to  promises  of  help  in  the  circumstances  that  were  then  actually 
under  discussion.  The  cabinet  accepted  these  proofs  that  the 
alliances  might  be  reckoned  upon  as  substantial,  so  that  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Bismarck  had  drawn  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  intimations  that  had  reached  him. 
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anfl  had  set  himself  to  provoke  a  war  before  the  secret  com¬ 
binations  against  him  should  be  ready  for  action.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  from  18(10  he  had  been  deliberately  pre¬ 
paring  for  it,  being  convinced,  as  he  said  later,  that  until  France 
had  been  defeated  in  the  field,  his  grand  design  of  founding  a 
German  empire,  with  its  capital  at  Berlin,  could  not  be  realised. 

We  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  which  M.  Ollivier  closes  this  volume  is  to  some 
extent  superfluous,  for  it  is  incontestable  that  Bismarck  had 
reasons  for  desiring  the  war,  and  that  France  was  inveigled 
into  tleclaring  it.  Tn  the  final  section  he  returns  to  the  question 
whether  France  or  Prussia  was  responsible  for  the  rupture  ; 
and  after  summing  up  the  evidence  he  pronounces  judgement 
against  Prussia.  It  was  Prussia  that  invented  the  Hohenzollern 
candidature,  against  which  France  was  bound  to  protest  for- 
ciblv  ;  and  even  if  it  be  admitted,  he  says,  that  the  French 
cabinet  was  wrong  in  taking  mortal  offence  at  the  insolent 
official  version  of  the  king’s  refusal  to  receive  the  French 
ambassador,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  public  affront 
infuriated  the  French  nation,  and  drove  it  to  the  extremity  of 
war.  That  the  explo.sion  was  instantaneous  he  regards  as  a 
proof  that  it  had  not  been  expected  nor  premeditated  by  France. 
,\11  these  things  are,  indeed,  neither  denied  nor  deniable,  for 
Bismarck’s  own  arrogant  revelations  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
war  had  been  desired  and  premeditated  by  that  astute  and  far- 
seeing  politician  ;  and  though  upon  the  methods  by  which  the 
Hohenzollern  candidature  was  originally  started  Bismarck  is 
juiliciously  silent,  we  may  be  morally  certain  that  the  instigation 
came  from  Berlin.  The  maxim  Feeit  cni  prodest  affords  fair 
ground  for  this  inference,  particularly  when  we  remember  the 
obvious  improbability  that  the  Spanish  ministry  would  have 
gratuitously  set  up  a  candidature  which  must  infallibly  have 
brought  their  country  into  collision  with  its  formidable 
neighbour. 

How  the  French  government  fell  into  a  net  that  had  been 
spread  for  them  is  to  most  of  us  sufficiently  clear.  Whether 
the  emperor  and  his  ministers  ought  to  have  detected  and 
avoided  it,  is  the  real  question,  and  it  is  practically  the  only 
question  that  concerns  M.  Ollivier.  In  the  final  pages  of  his 
book,  which  touch  in  dignified  and  pathetic  words  upon  the 
injustice  of  the  reproaches  that  have  been  heaped  upon  him 
and  the  rancorous  calumnies  by  which  he  has  been  pursued, 
his  readers  are  told  that,  having  done  his  best  to  defend  the 
cause  of  his  nation,  he  will  terminate  his  work  without  taking 
up  his  personal  justification,  though  on  one  point  he  desires 
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not  to  be  misunderstood.  It  has  been  pleaded  on  his  behalf,  he 
says,  that  he  was  in  fact  opposed  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
but  agreed  to  it  under  the  violent  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
or  else  from  reluctance  to  betray  internal  dissensions  that 
would  have  broken  up  the  ministry,  or  for  other  reasons.  M. 
Olhvier  insists,  on  the  contrary,  that  after  Bismarck’s  ‘  soufflet  ’ 
he  was  convinced  that  peace  could  be  maintained  only  at  the 
price  of  his  country’s  abject  humiliation  ;  and  that  he  chose 
the  alternative  of  war  as  infinitely  preferable,  without  the 
least  regard  to  his  personal  reputation  or  interests.  We  may 
wilhngly  agree  that  M.  Ollivier  acted  throughout  from  motives 
of  high-minded  patriotism,  and  although  we  cannot  acquit  him 
on  the  charge  of  grave  imprudence  we  may  freely  admit  that 
he  was  entangled  in  a  situation  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
To  Englishmen,  who  are  famihar  with  the  regular  and  recognised 
working  of  constitutional  government,  it  will  be  plain  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  system  that  had  placed  him  before  the 
pubhc  as  the  nominal  head  of  a  cabinet  that  he  was  supposed 
to  have  formed,  and  of  a  party  in  the  Chamber  that  he  w’as 
expected  to  lead.  Whereas  in  fact  he  had  no  proper  control 
over  the  policy  of  the  cabinet,  and  no  solid  support  in  the 
Chamber.  The  emperor  presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  ultimate  decision  in  the  supremely  im¬ 
portant  departments  of  the  army  and  of  foreign  affairs  was 
sliil  reserved  to  the 'sovereign,  on  whom  the  Foreign  Secretary 
(as  w'e  should  call  him)  could  urge  his  views  separately,  and  from 
whom  he  could  take  orders  independently  of  the  first  minister. 
In  this  radically  false  position  M.  Ollivier  found  himself  com¬ 
mitted  to  measures  on  which  he  had  not  been  consulted,  and 
hurried  into  dangerous  courses  of  action  for  which  he  had  no 
recognised  official  responsibihty,  since  they  were  sanctioned  by 
the  emperor’s  unquestionable  authority.  We  have  to  remember, 
also,  that  in  Jul}  ,  i87U,  liberal  institutions  had  been  no  more 
than  six  months  under  trial  after  eighteen  years  of  autocratic 
rule,  that  the  advocates  of  the  old  r&jime  were  numerous  and 
openly  hostile  to  the  reforms,  and  that  all  the  ministers  of  the 
new  r&jime  lacked  experience  in  the  art  and  practice  of  consti¬ 
tutional  administration.  It  is  among  those  conditions  and 
circumstances  that  we  must  find  some  explanation  of  their 
imprudence,  and  of  their  inabihty  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
emperor’s  weakness,  the  clamour  of  hot-headed  deputies,  and 
the  war-cries  of  journahsts ;  some  excuse,  in  short,  for  the 
heedlessness  with  which  a  well-meaning  ministry  stepped  into 
the  snare  that  had  been  laid  for  them. 

When,  m  1871,  the  ex-emperor  was  told  of  M.  Ullivier’s 
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earnest  protest  against  the  cruel  injustice  of  holding  him  alone 
answerable  for  the  national  disasters,  Napoleon  is  reported  to 
have  replied  that  this  responsibility  must  be  shared  by  the 
ministry,  the  Chamber,  and  himself. 

‘  Si  je  n’avais  pas  voulu  la  guerre,  j’aurais  renvoyc  mes 
ministres  ;  si  I’opposition  etait  venue  d’eux,  ils  auraient  donne  Icur 
demission  ;  enfin,  si  la  Chambre  avait  ete  contraire  a  I’entreprisc, 
elle  eut  vote  contre.’  * 

In  a  broad  and  general  sense  this  conclusion  may  be  accepted, 
for  all  parties  concerned  were  heavily  to  blame  ;  and  mani¬ 
festly  the  disasters  were  the  outcome  of  a  situation  in  which 
weakness  and  rashness  were  matched  against  unscrupulous 
statecraft  and  the  deep-laid  combinations  of  a  consummate 
strategist. 

*  L’Empire  Liberal,  p.  475,  footnote.  Prince  Napoleon  told 
M.  Ollivier  that  the  emperor  repeated  this  to  him  several  times. 
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Art.  XI.— the  LORDS’  DEBATE  ON  THE  FINANCE 
BILL,  1909. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Times.  Times  OHicc:  1909.) 

l.^'’oR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  England  the  House  of  Lords 
has  debated  a  Budget.  For  the  first  time  the  Peers  have 
rejected  the  whole  of  the  supplies  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  the  request  of  the  Crown,  for  the  service  of  the  current  year. 
In  so  doing,  it  is  matter  of  dispute  whether  or  not  their  action 
has  been  either  justifiable  or  constitutional.  But  no  one  at 
all  conversant  with  the  working  of  the  Constitution  and  with 
modern  conditions  can  deny  that  the  step  taken  by  the  Peers 
is  entirely  unprecedented,  and  is  likely  to  bring  about  conse¬ 
quences  of  momentous  importance.  Whatever  the  result  of  the 
General  Election  now  in  progress  may  be,  it  will  be  imjjossible 
to  go  back  to — to  revive — the  old  state  of  things.  The  claim  of 
the  Peers  must  either  be  made  good  by  the  support  of  the  elec¬ 
torate,  in  which  case  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  not  merely  as  regards  finance,  but  as  regards  the 
control  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  will  be  entirely  changed  ; 
or,  should  the  nation  support  the  House  of  Commons,  statutory 
provision  must  be  made  to  prevent  the  Peers  from  acquiring  a 
power  which  no  one  has  hitherto  supposed  them  to  possess,  and 
which  the  country  will  have  declared  they  ought  not  to  have. 

The  career  of  the  Parliament  elected  four  years  ago  has  been 
a  strange  one  in  several  respects.  But  nothing  has  beeir,8o 
strange  as  the  manner  in  which  that  career  has  been  brought  to 
an  end.  In  January  1906  a  Liberal  majority,  unexampled  in 
size  and  composed  of  very  varied  elements,  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  support  a  Prime  Minister  new  to  the 
responsibilities  of  that  high  office.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  deservedly  enjoyed  public  respect.  He  had  served  his 
party  truly,  and  no  one  supposed  that  that  service  was  due  to 
any  self-seeking  objects  or  personal  ambitions  of  his  own.  But 
his  long  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  impressed  his 
personality  either  on  Parliament  or  the  country.  There  was 
none  of  that  ascendency  which  at  one  time  gave  Mr.  Gladstone, 
at  another  time  Lord  Salisbury,  a  position  of  extraordinary 
authority  outside  party  caucuses  with  immense  masses  of  the 
generality  of  the  people. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  late  Prime  Minister’s  triumph  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  The  previous  Ministry  had  lost  all 
credit,  after  it  had  lost  for  one  cause  or  another  almost  all 
of  those  who  had  created  the  Unionist  party,  and  to  whom 
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since  then  the  country  had  mainly  given  its  confidence. 
A  Unionist  ^Cabinet  to  which  neither  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Goschen,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  nor  Mr.  Ritchie  belonged  would 
naturally  strike  the  imagination  of  the  electors  in  a  different 
light  from  its  Unionist  predecessors.  They  considered  it  a 
mere  survival,  and  by  no  means  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  Four 
years  ago,  in  every  direction,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  urging  the 
cause  of  unadulterated  Protection.  In  so  doing  he  was  winning 
some  caucuses  and  causing  the  loss  of  many  constituencies  to 
the  Unionist  party.  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  true,  still  proclaimed 
himself  in  ever  weakening  tones  a  Free  Trader  ;  but  whenever 
pressed,  and  he  was  very  often  pressed,  he  invariably  surrendered 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  gave  the  full  odicial  support  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  every  case  to  Tariff  Reform  or  Pro¬ 
tectionist  candidates.  Nevertheless,  the  General  Election  showed 
that  the  Unionist  ))arty  was  rent  in  twain  ;  and  the  country 
stood  firm  for  Free  Trade. 

The  majority  was  heterogeneous.  The  Labour  i)arty  was  a 
new  factor  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  members  of  that 
party  were  undoubtedly  Socialists,  whilst  others  were  far  less 
so  than  many  ordinary  Liberals.  But  before  six  months  had 
elapsed  it  was  clear  to  close  observers  that  a  spirit  of  Socialism 
of  quite  a  novel  kind  pervaded  the  whole  House  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  previous  Parliament. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  at  the  end  of  lt)05,  in  making 
up  his  Ministry  had  selected  as  his  colleagues  several  statesmen 
whose  previous  careers  had  shown  them  to  possess  not  merely 
Parliamentary  ability,  but  an  individuality  and  a  firmness  of 
character  combined  with  a  spirit  of  moderation  which  seemed 
to  afford  some  guarantee  that  a  prudent  and  common-sense 
policy  would  be  pursued.  No  men  in  the  country  could  have 
been  found  better  fitted  to  conduct  the  departments  to  which 
they  were  severally  appointed  than  Mr.  Asquith, Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Lord  Morley,  and  Mr.  Haldane  ;  whilst  the  Prime  Minister’s  bold 
step  in  introducing  Mr.  Burns  into  the  Cabinet  was  a  wise  one,  and 
has  been  entirely  justified  in  the  result.  The  Liberals  had  been 
long  out  of  office.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  neces¬ 
sarily  to  rely  largely  on  new  men.  It  was  not  his  fault,  therefore, 
that  he  had  to  call  into  his  counsels  men  of  whom  the  country 
knew  nothing,  except  that  they  were  able  and  ambitious,  skilful 

*  See  article  on  ‘  Socialism  in  the  House  of  Commons,’  Edinburgh 
Ueview,  October  1906 
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doubtless  in  parliamentary  debate,  but  much  more  remarkable 
for  the  highly-coloured  rhetoric  and  exaggerated  invective  in 
which  they  indulged  on  the  platform — language  such  as  the 
British  people  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  mob  orators, 
but  had  not  hitherto  associated  with  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

The  electorate  had  entirely  refused  to  take  seriously  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Opposition  that  a  Liberal  victory 
at  the  polls  would  be  fatal  to  the  Empire.  Four  years’  experience 
has  now  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  the  plea  that  the  stability 
of  the  Empire  is  dependent  on  the  predominance  at  home  of  the 
Conservative  party.  In  its  colonial  policy,  in  its  foreign  policy, 
and  in  its  Indian  policy  the  affairs  of  the  country  have  been 
wisely,  prudently, andsucces.sfully,  conductedon  liberal  principles, 
whilst  in  the  great  departments  of  the  Navy  and  the  Axmy  there 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  national  interests  have  been  allowed 
to  suffer  anything  by  the  fall  of  the  late  Government. 

As  the  years  have  passed  we  have  followed  in  these  pages  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  and  attempted  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  recurring  to  it  on  this  occasion. 
Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  a  Government  which  possesses  so 
many  capable  administrators  has  shown  itself  in  its  collective 
capacity  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  projects  of  home  legis¬ 
lation.  Many  of  its  Bills  have  been  unthought  out  and  crude 
in  the  extreme,  suggesting  that  its  real  object  was  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  fussy  and  faddist  elements  in  party  caucuses  rather 
than  to  accomplish  practical  beneficial  work  for  the  country. 
.\s  for  Ireland,  the  Ministry  has  appeared  to  forget  that  its  first 
duty  was  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  law.  Not  only  was  the 
duty  not  performed,  but  in  appearance  at  least  it  was  not  even 
taken  seriously.  To  these  and  other  matters  we  have  from  time 
to  time  called  attention.  On  the  present  occasion  we  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  either  the  successes  or  the  failures  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s  and  Mr.  A.squith’s  Government.  They 
will  probably  not  produce  much  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on 
the  results  of  the  General  Election.  It  is  sufficient  to  consider 
the  extraordinary  position  in  which  the  nation  stands  to-day. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  result  of  the  last  General  Elec¬ 
tion  would  give  rise  to  difficulties  and  contention  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  party  majority  of  Liberals, 
numbered  by  hundreds  in  the  House  of  Commons,  woidd,  of 
course,take  fundamentally  different  views  of  the  legislation  which 
the  country  requires,  from  the  permanent  party  majority  of 
Con.servatives,  also  numbered  by  hundreds,  which  now  dominates 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  theory,  but  not  in  fact,  the  general 
authority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  is  equal.  In  practice, 
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Tory  and  Conservative  statesmen  have  been  much  too  wise  and 
far-seeing  to  press  to  an  extreme  limit  this  theory  of  the  equal 
authority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  saw  that  it  would  never 
do  to  reject  the  great  measures  which  from  time  to  time  Whig 
and  Liberal  Ministries  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
simply  because  the  Peers  disapproved  and  disliked  them.  It  has 
often  needed  much  tact  and  forbearance  on  both  sides  to  prevent 
a  deadlock  from  which  the  only  escape  would  have  been  through 
fundamental  changes  of  the  Constitution,  which  prudent  states¬ 
manship  was  anxious  to  avoid.  Four  years  ago  there  was  reason 
to  hope  that  difficulties  which  were  not  found  insurmountable 
when  Liberals  were  led  by  Grey,  Russell,  and  Gladstone,  and 
Conservatives  by  Wellington,  Peel,  and  Salisbury,  would  have 
been  solved  by  that  spirit  of  moderation  and  compromise  which 
has  usually  characterised  English  politics,  and  to  which  far  more 
than  to  the  precise  provisions  of  the  Constitution  the  success 
of  the  British  system  has  been  due.  Such  great  measures  as 
Reform,  the  Abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church,  the  recasting  of  the  Irish  Land  System,  and 
many  more  have  been  accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords  not 
because  the  majority  of  the  Peers  approved  them  on  the  merits  ; 
but  because  they  were  patriotic  and  wise  enough  to  recognise 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  in  the  interest  of  the  country  show 
some  regard  to  great  majorities  of  the  representative  chamber 
led  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Sovereign.  When  a  measure  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Crown  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  long  and  arduous  debates,  at  length  reaches  the  House  of 
Lords  it  is  the  duty  of  that  House  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
situation  as  a  whole.  V/hy,  for  instance,  did  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1846  assent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ?  Would  it 
have  been  right  for  them  to  dismiss  all  thought  of  the  conse¬ 
quences,  and  to  have  rejected  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade, 
desired  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  merely  because 
the  great  majority  of  their  own  House  were  convinced  Pro¬ 
tectionists  ?  That  was  not  Wellington’s  view.  To  reject  the 
Corn  Bill,  he  told  the  Peers,  would  be  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position  in  which  they  would  be  ‘  entirely  powerless.  Without 
‘  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Crown  the  House  of  Lords 
‘  can  do  nothing,’  and  he  persuaded  his  noble  friends,  to  the 
immense  advantage  of  their  country  and  themselves,  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Commons. 

The  severest  trial  to  which  the  Constitution  has  been  subjected 
from  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  was 
naturally  during  the  first  and  second  Parliaments  after  the  great 
Reform  Bill.  A  new  state  of  things  had  arisen,  and  it  was 
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difficult  for  the  Peers  at  first  to  recognise  the  change  that  had 
been  created  in  their  position  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
touched  the  House  of  Commons  alone.  For  some  years  many 
moderate  men  believed  that  our  Parliamentary  system  could 
not  work  unless  reforms  of  a  fundamental  character  were  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Roebuck,  then  an  advanced  Radical,  the 
‘  Tear’em  ’  of  the  Forties  and  the  Fifties,  advocated  the  policy 
of  allowing  to  the  Lords  only  a  ‘  suspensive  veto.’  In  the  pages 
of  this  Review  the  subject  was  repeatedly  considered — an 
elective  House  of  Lords,  Life  Peerages,  the  union  of  both  Houses 
in  ‘  free  conference  ’  to  discuss  and  decide  by  a  joint  majority 
matters  in  dispute  between  them.  Lords  and  Commons  would 
gain,  we  thought  in  April  1835,  by  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  each  other.  ‘  The  bare  circumstance  of  their  sitting 
‘  together  in  one  chamber  would  greatly  promote  a  cordial  union 
‘  of  both  ranks,  in  a  country,  above  all,  where  from  the  equality 
‘  of  privileges  and  the  habits  of  society,  it  so  happens  that  the 
‘  Houses  of  Parliament  are  the  only  places  in  which  there  is  any 
‘  estrangement  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  Commons.’  The 
power  of  ‘  The  Court  ’  was  at  that  time  feared  hardly  less  than 
that  of  the  Peers,  as  likely  to  frustrate  and  check  the  policy 
desired  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  people.  With 
the  death  of  King  William  that  fear  vanished  ;  and  the  long 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  established  for  ever  that  between  people 
and  Sovereign  in  our  constitutional  system  no  political  difference 
could  arise. 

What  Queen  Victoria  did  for  the  Throne  was  very  largely 
accomplished  for  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  wisdom  and  pru¬ 
dence  of  Peel,  on  important  occasions  manfully  supported 
by  the  patriotic  and  practical  statesmanship  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  results  would 
have  been  had  the  dangerous  counsels  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
met  with  Peel’s  approval.  The  latter,  not  the  former,  was  in 
truth  the  real  friend  of  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  urge  in  1910,  as  the  Edinburgh  Review 
urged  in  1835,  when  popular  liberties  were  new,  and  when  many 
powerful  interests  still  hankered  after  the  power  they  had  lost, 
that  the  people  have  become  what  Court  and  aristocracy  once 
were,  and  that  it  is  on  the  people  alone  that  the  Government 
and  Ministries  depend.  This  is  now  common  ground  to  all 
parties ;  but  w’hat  is  the  People,  and  what  does  the  People  really 
want,  are  questions  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  answer.  The 
House  of  Lords  of  to-day  itself  recognises  that  it  cannot  prevail 
against  the  popular  will ;  but  it  claims  to  interpret  that  will,  and 
it  refuses  to  recognise  even  enormous  majorities  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  as  its  authorised  exponents.  Curiously  enough,  the 
Peers  of  to-day  have  taken  their  stand  upon  a  principle  of 
democracy  a  good  deal  more  advanced  than  those  upon  which 
our  institutions  have  been  founded.  The  representative  principle 
they  hold  cheap.  They  look  for  their  ‘  mandate  ’  directly  to  the 
people.  It  is  a  long  step  from  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  there  does  not  lurk 
under  the  specious  gloss  of  the  democratic  phraseology  of  the  day 
a  greater  danger  to  the  representative  principle,  a  more  serious 
injury  to  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  belonged 
seventy  years  ago  to  those  bolder  attacks  of  the  Peers  which 
were  so  wisely  discountenanced  by  Peel. 

The  relations  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Legislature  inter  se 
are  not  for  the  most  part  settled  by  statute.  VVe  have  no  written 
Constitution.  When  disputes  between  the  two  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  arise,  their  own  resolutions,  usage,  precedents,  the 
authority  of  our  great  statesmen,  the  dicta  of  our  legal  and  con¬ 
stitutional  writers,  the  existing  conditions  of  the  time,  are  all 
brought  into  consideration.  In  this  way,  without  any  express 
alteration  of  the  law,  the  practical  working  of  our  old  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  modified  to  suit 
existing  conditions.  And  thus  without  statutory  authority  the 
relations  of  the  two  Hoases  towards  each  other  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  each  in  our  Parliamentary  system  have  become 
different  from  what  they  once  were.  It  has  not  yet  been  found 
necessary  for  either  House  to  protect  itself  by  statute  against 
the  usurpation  of  the  other.  The  Commons  have  not  needed 
some  ‘  Bill  of  Rights  ’  to  protect  against  the  Lords  their  own 
exclusive  authority  to  grant  to  the  Crown  the  supplies  for  the 
year.  The  Lords  have  not  needed  to  consider  how  to  prevent 
the  House  of  Commons  from  arrogating  to  itself,  in  despite  of 
the  Lords,  complete  legislative  authority.  Should  fundamental 
changes  of  this  kind  be  required  in  the  relation  of  the  Houses  to 
each  other,  and  of  both  of  them  to  the  State,  they  can  only  be 
made  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  which,  of  course,  each  House  must 
concur. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Parliament  which  is  just  dead  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  threatened,  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  an  attack  on  the  unquestioned  and  immemorial 
legislative  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Much  was  to  be 
said,  in  our  opinion,  for  reforming  the  constitution  of  the  Upper 
House ;  almost  nothing  for  so  weakening  that  chamber,  as  in 
fact  to  make  of  the  House  of  Commons  alone  a  sovereign  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  announcement  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  policy,  and 
the  subsequent  carrying  of  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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in  its  favour,  fell  very  flat  in  the  country.  The  House  of  Lords 
took  no  notice  of  what  was  done  in  the  Commons  ;  and  proceeded 
to  stop  the  passage  of  measure  after  measure  recommended  to  it 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  supported  by  majorities 
almost  without  precedent  in  the  representative  House.  As  far 
as  can  be  judged,  though  party  organs  and  party  caucuses  fumed 
with  indignation,  the  country  took  it  all  very  calmly.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  perhaps  the  Lords  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  been  less 
high-handed,  and  to  have  listened  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the 
counsels  of  those  amongst  them  who  looked  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  electioneering  interests  of  the  Conservative  party.  It  is 
by  way  of  compromise  that  the  weight  of  moderate  men  in‘both 
parties  has  often  made  itself  usefully  felt,  and  given  check  to  the 
extravagances  of  caucus  politicians.  It  is  unfortunate,  and  it 
is  not  of  good  augury  for  the  future,  that  party  leaders  have 
of  late  shown  little  disposition  to  extricate  the  country  from 
difficulty  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  reasonable  give  and  take, 
formerly  a  marked  characteristic  of  English  statesmen. 

The  Lords,  unfortunately,  not  content  with  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  a  legislative  authority  which  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  them,  and  believing,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  their  action  was 
approved  by  the  people,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Parliament,  took 
the  startling  step  of  rejecting,  for  this  in  fact  it  was,  the 
whole  of  the  supplies  granted  to  the  King  for  the  year  1909-10. 
The  Budget  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  immense 
majorities.  It  had  been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  many 
important  changes  had  been  made  in  it,  for  the  most  part  very 
favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Opposition.  The  Government 
had  rightly  declined  to  be  driven  into  taking  arbitrary  measures 
for  shortening  debate,  and  thus  the  summer  and  autumn  were 
consumed  in  one  of  the  most  arduous  Sessions  the  House  of 
Commons  has  ever  known. 

This  much-debated  and  much-amended  measure  at  last  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  almost  without  example  ; 
and  on  November  22  the  Budget  in  its  final  form  stood  for  second 
reading  in  the  Houfee  of  Lords,  where  it  was  at  once  met  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  with  the  amendment :  ‘  That .  this  House  is  not 
‘  justified  in  giving  its  consent  to  this  Bill  until  it  has  been 
‘  submitted  to  the  judgement  of  the  country.’  After  five  nights’ 
debate  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was 
carried  on  November  30  by  a  majority  of  275. 

This,  of  course,  left  to  Mr.  Asquith  but  two  alternatives — 
resignation  or  immediate  dissolution.  The  Prime  Minister  could 
not  parley  with  the  Lords  as  to  making  modifications  in  the  Bill, 
for  this  would  have  been  at  once  to  give  away  his  case — the 
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absolutely  uncontrolled  supremacy  of  the  Commons  over  the 
granting  of  supplies  to  the  Crown — hitherto  an  accepted  principle 
of  the  Constitution.  Besides,  if  the  forcing  of  a  dissolution  was 
the  real  object  of  the  Conservative  amendment,  there  was  no 
room  for  compromise.  The  Government  and  Budget  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  unpopular,  as  a  Government  and  Budget  imposing 
a  large  increase  of  taxation  are  always  likely  to  be  ;  ‘  property  ’ 
was  alarmed,  the  landed  interest  hostile,  the  liquor  interest 
furious,  and  many  of  the  electors  had  been  captivated  by  the 
foolish  Protectionist  fallacy  that  ‘  taxing  foreigners  ’  would 
diminish  the  burden  on  their  own  shoulders  and  provide 
abundant  work  for  the  unemployed.  In  the  opinion  of  the  party 
managers  the  hour  had  arrived.  No  Unionist  statesman  had,  it 
is  true,  in  public  advised  the  Peers  to  reject  the  Budget  till  after 
Lord  Lansdowne  had  given  notice  of  his  amendment — with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  very  many  disapproved  his 
action  was  shown  by  the  number  of  Peers  who,  when  the  division 
came,  declined  to  follow  their  leader  into  the  Lobby.  The  party 
managers  and  the  extremists  in  the  Press  prevailed.  In  1909 
there  was  no  Peel  to  counsel  prudence  and  hold  the  more  reck¬ 
less  and  irresponsible  spirits  in  check.  A  dissolution  had  been 
decreed  and  a  dissolution  there  should  be. 

There  was,  perhaps,  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  choosing  the  other  alternative — viz.,  resigna¬ 
tion.  A  Ministry  to  whom  Parliament  refuses  the  supplies  to 
carry  on  the  King’s  Government  cannot  govern.  It  can  live 
only  for  a  few'  short  w'eeks  on  its  prospects  in  the  hope  that  a 
new  Parliament  will  support  it.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  strange  proceeding  for  the  Sovereign  to  dissolve  a  House 
of  Commons  which  enthusiastically  supports  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  in  a  financial  policy  hitherto  supposed  to  be  exclusively 
under  House  of  Commons’  control,  solely  because  the  House  of 
Lords  disapproves  it.  Logically,  of  course,  had  the  Constitution 
rendered  it  possible,  the  right  course  w'ould  have  been  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  House  of  Lords.  Supposing,  that  is,  that  the  power 
to  dissolve  is  a  royal  prerogative  to  be  exerci.'ied  like  other  royal 
prerogatives  on  the  advice  of  INIinisters  of  the  Crown.  But 
since  this  was  impossible,  is  it  altogether  wise  to  admit  that  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  of  a  Budget  Bill — an 
annual  necessity — has  it  in  its  power  to  decree  a  dissolution  ? 
Even  granting  Lord  Curzon’s  plea  that  the  Peers  are  very 
superior  people  indeed,  the  notion  that  the  House  of  Lords 
should  be  able  to  dissolve  the  House  of  Commons  involves  too 
novel  a  rendering  of  our  Constitutional  sy.stem  for  the  Commons 
of  England  unhesitatingly  to  accept  it. 
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We  doubt  whether  people  in  general  have  yet  recognised 
fully  what  the  exercise  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  power  to 
reject  the  supplies  of  the  year  really  means.  Had  the  Govern¬ 
ment  resigned,  everyone  would  have  seen  the  simple  truth — 
that  the  power  of  the  purse  involves  of  necessity  the  power  to 
determine  by  whom  the  country  is  to  be  governed.  When  so 
few  of  the  Peers  themselves,  judging  by  their  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  on  the  platform,  seem  to  realise  that  their 
action  completely  ‘  upsets  the  balance  of  the  Constitution,’  to 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,*  it  is  hardly  matter 
of  surprise  that  many  of  the  electorate  do  not  at  once  perceive 
its  importance.  Experience  will  teach  them  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  learn  their  lesson  before  disastrous  deadlock 
has  occurred.  If  the  only  object  were  to  get  the  constitu¬ 
tional  point  settled,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  regret  that 
the  Prime  Minister  did  not  resign  on  the  morning  after  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  advising  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies,  were  bound  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  King’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  they  had  made  impossible  to  the  Ministers  trusted 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  new  Ministers  would  then  have 
had  to  find  the  money,  and  would,  of  course,  have  appealed 
at  once  to  the  people  to  support  them  in  their  financial  policy. 
A  Budget  is  a  disagreeable  necessity.  The  country  dislikes  to 
be  taxed  ;  hence  it  is  a  popular  thing  to  denounce  taxes  on 
liquor,  and  on  income,  and  on  capital,  and  on  land,  without 
]iresenting  specific  alternatives.  The  process  of  forcing  a 
dissolution  by  the  rejection  of  a  Budget  will  be  a  method  freely 
resorted  to  in  future  by  the  House  of  Lords  when  a  Liberal 
Ministry  is  in  power  and  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  chance  of  the 
Conservative  party  making  a  substantial  gain  at  a  General  Elec¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  that  House 
always  hold,  in  perfect  good  faith,  that  the  continuance  in  office 
of  a  Liberal  Ministry  is  fraught  with  very  great  danger  to  the 
country  and  empire.  And  they  will  think  it  therefore  their 
duty  to  afford  to  the  electors  an  opportunity  of  weakening  or 
overthrowing  it. 

It  is  said  that  electors  in  the  present  day  take  no  interest  in 
constitutional  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  Houses — 
in  ‘  the  privileges  ’  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  ‘  the  privileges  ’ 
of  the  House  of  Lords — in  the  fundamental  distinction  that 
exists  between  ordinary  legislation  and  taxation.  As  to  this 

*  Letter  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse  to  the  Spectator, 
December  4,  1909. 
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last,  indeed,  many  of  the  Peers  themselves  in  the  recent  debate 
appeared  to  be  entirely  forgetful,  or  totally  regardless,  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  their  country.  When  the  electors 
know  what  the  claim  of  the  Lords  to  be  partner  with  the 
(Commons  in  the  business  of  taxation  really  means  for  them 
they  will  make  very  short  work  of  the  claim.  The  question 
in  truth  is,  ‘  Who  are  to  tax  the  people  ?  ’  Are  they  to  tax 
themselves  by  the  instrumentality  of  their  representatives, 
elected  for  the  purpose  for  a  limited  period,  or  are  the  taxes  to 
be  framed  so  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  such  a  body  as  the 
House  of  Lords,  permanent  in  its  composition  and  over  which 
the  people  themselves  have  no  control  whatever  ? 

What  did  Lord  Chatham  say  ?  ‘  The  taxes  are  a  voluntary 

‘  gift  or  grant  of  the  Comnions  alone.  In  legislation  the  three 
‘  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned  ;  but  the  concurrence 
‘  of  the  Peers  and  the  Crown  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary  to  close 
‘  with  the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  Commons 
‘  alone.  .  .  .  The  distinction  between  legislation  and  taxation 
‘  is  essentially  necessary  to  liberty.  The  Crown,  the  Peers,  are 
‘  equally  legislative  powers  wth  the  Commons.  If  taxation 
‘  be  a  part  of  simple  legislation,  the  Crown,  the  Peers,  have 
‘  rights  in  taxation  as  well  as  yourselves  :  rights  which  they 
‘  will  claim,  which  they  will  exercise,  whenever  the  principle 
‘  can  be  supported  by  power.’  * 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  bred,  as 
he  says,  in  Whig  traditions,  and  distinguished  throughout  a 
long  life  by  his  ability  to  stand  above  the  mere  party  advocacy 
of  the  moment,  to  regard  fundamentals  in  political  controversy 
with  the  eye  of  a  statesman  not  less  than  of  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  should  stand  aghast  at  the  recklessness  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  five  days’  debate  in  that 
assembly  was  an  interesting  one.  There  was  some  really  good 
speaking  of  a  high  order.  Constitutional  points  were  well  argued. 
The  different  standpoints  and  temperaments  and  sympathies  of 
individual  speakers  were  well  marked.  As  a  display  to  delight 
an  audience  it  was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  better  example  could 
be  given  of  the  unfitness  of  that  assembly  to  control  taxation. 
In  a  great  debate  on  the  taxes  the  ordinary  taxpayer  was 
literally  nowhere.  Some  of  the  great  interests  were  abundantly 
repre.sented — the  land,  the  liquor  interest,  the  City,  capital 
generally.  It  is  most  important,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  of  the  rich,  that  capital  should  have  its  advocates  and 

*  See  Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  366,  note. 
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its  defenders.  Capital  and  industry  depend  upon  each  other. 
But  after  all,  in  a  debate  on  taxes  in  a  great  industrial  country 
like  ours,  there  are  other  interests  that  require  consideration. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  all  classes  are  represented,  and  the 
worker’s  and  the  poor  man’s  point  of  view  is  urged.  In  this 
respect  our  House  of  Commons  compares  very  favourably  both 
with  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  American  Senate.  In  the 
recent  discussion  by  the  latter  of  Tariff  questions,  whilst  differei^t 
interests  struggled  fiercely  with  each  other,  no  one  thought  of 
the  general  public ! 

Some  have  strangely  argued  that  the  Peers  are  not  claiming  the 
right  to  tax,  because  Peers  have  no  right  to  ‘  initiate  taxation.’ 
For  the  matter  of  that,  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
can  ‘  initiate  taxation.’  Taxes  can  only  be  raised  in  response 
to  the  request  of  the  King  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  not. 
be  it  remembered,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  If  the  present  claim 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  made  good,  they  virtually  w'ill  have 
the’  power  to  tax.  In  the  present  instance  the  Peers  do  not 
declare  that  they  will  not  allow  supplies  to  the  extent  of  some 
160  millions  to  be  raised,  but  only  that  they  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  raised  in  the  manner  desired  by  the  Commons  w'ho  grant 
them.  They  would  allow  them  if  the  deficit  of  some  sixteen 
millions,  instead  of  being  raised  out  of  land,  and  death  duties, 
and  super-taxes,  and  liquor  licences,  and  so  on,  were  to  be  raised 
by  means  of  Custom  duties,  including  the  Tariff  Reformer’s  plan 
of  taxing  the  bread  and  butter  and  meat  imported  for  the  general 
consumption  of  the  people.  The  broad  question  between  direct 
and  indirect  taxation  will  generally  be  differently  regarded  by 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Is  a  Liberal 
House  of  Commons  which  favours  direct  taxation  to  be  dissolved 
at  the  behest  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  chance  that  a  General 
Election  may  return  a  Conservative  majority  ?  If  in  the  past 
the  wishes  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  settled  the  matter  we  should 
never  have  had  free  corn — that  is,  untaxed  bread — in  this 
country.  Fortunately,  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Peers 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  their  respect  for  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  saved  the  country  from  a  fatal  conflict. 

Somewhat  strangely,  it  has  come  about  that  whilst  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  Parliament  all  the  indications  pointed  to 
a  vigorous  attack  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature,  we  liave  at  the  end  of  the 
Parliament  to  some  extent  a  reversal  of  that  position.  In 
standing  on  their  unquestioned  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
and  in  resisting  the  policy  of  establishing  for  legislative  purposes 
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what  would  virtually  be  a  single-chamber  Parliament,  the  defen¬ 
sive  attitude  of  the  Lords  appeared  to  have  behind  it  popular 
support.  They  are  now  attacking  wrhat  usage  and  custom 
have  given  to  the  House  of  Commons — the  complete  control 
of  National  Finance — the  pow’er  of  fixing  the  amount  and  the 
method  of  raising  the  revenue  of  the  year  in  response  to  the 
annual  request  from  the  Crown.  Everyone  admits  that  under 
the  Constitution  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  vote  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Finance  Bill  has  the  legal  pow'er  to  stop  the 
supplies — that  is,  its  action  in  so  doing  cannot  be  complained 
of  or  questioned  in  any  court  of  law.  No  Bill,  whether  a  taxing 
Bill  or  otherwise,  that  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  even 
with  unanimity,  can  have  the  slightest  validity  as  law'  unless 
it  has  been  assented  to  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Sovereign. 
It  is  not  less  beyond  dispute  that  this  pow'er  of  stopping  the 
supplies  has  never  been  exercised  in  the  past,  and  that  the 
language  of  statesmen,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  Liberal  or  Con¬ 
servative,  and  unbroken  usage,  have  alike  treated  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  department  of  National  Finance  as  supreme. 

The  case  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  disregarding  authority  and 
usage  is  rested  by  the  more  sagacious  and  statesmanlike  of  the 
peers  upon  the  subversive  and  revolutionary  character  which 
they  attribute  to  the  Budget,  and  its  alleged  infringement  of 
the  rule  against  ‘  tacking.’  We  certainly  should  hesitate  to 
lay  down  that  under  no  circumstances  would  it  be  justifiable  for 
the  Lords  to  reject  the  supplies  for  the  year.  It  is  an  exceptional 
proceeding,  and  e.xceptional  proceedings  have  sometimes  been 
required.  It  may,  for  instance,  conceivably  be  justifiable  for 
a  three-year  or  a  seven-year  Parliament  to  extend  its  term,  or 
for  a  Sovereign  by  a  creation  of  hundreds  of  peers  to  ‘  swamp  ’ 
an  impracticable  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Still,  we 
should  expect  that  the  peers  of  all  people  w'ould  be  most 
inclined  to  deprecate,  except  in  the  extremity  of  pending  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  violent  disregard  of  the  usages  of  the  Constitution. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  technical  plea  for  rejection — viz. 
‘  tacking.’  The  House  of  Lords  themselves,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  passed  their  standing  order  which  declares  that 

‘  the  amending  of  any  clause  or  clauses  to  a  Bill  of  aid  or  supply  the 
matter  of  which  is  foreign  to  and  different  from  the  matter  of  the 
said  Bill  of  aid  or  supply  is  un-Parliamentary,  and  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  the  constitution  of  this  Government.' 

This  claim  of  the  Lords  is  entirely  rea.sonable.  It  admits, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  predominant  authority  of  the 
Commons  over  finance ;  but  it  refuses  to  allow  matter  of 
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legislation  entirely  distinct  from  the  grant  of  supply  to  be 
mixed  up  with  it  so  as  to  escape,  like  the  money  grant 
itself,  the  ordinary  legislative  authority  of  the  Lords.  States¬ 
men  of  all  parties  have  recognised  the  wisdom  of  this  pro¬ 
vision,  It  is  now  urged  that  the  proposed  Liquor  Licence 
Clauses,  which  increase  existing  taxes,  are  inadmissible  in  the 
Finance  Bill  because  in  the  previous  year  a  Licensing  Bill  which 
imposed  increased  duties  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  argument  seems  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
‘  tacking,’  but  to  rest  on  the  notion  that  because  one  year 
Parliament  rejected  a  Bill  containing  clauses  increasing  licence 
duties,  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  authority,  the  following 
year,  when  perhaps  the  necessities  of  the  revenue  might  be 
much  greater,  to  vary  or  increase  them.  There  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  such  a  contention,  and  there  are  many  reasons 
of  a  constitutional  and  practical  nature  against  it. 

The  contention  that  the  land  valuation  clauses  are  no  part 
of  a  Finance  Bill  is  perhaps  more  arguable.  Still,  supposing 
it  is  competent  to  a  House  of  Commons  to  impose  taxes  of  a 
novel  kind  on  land,  as  on  other  forms  of  property,  land  valuation 
would  appear  not  to  be  matter  ‘  foreign  to  or  different  from  ’ 
land  ta.xation,  but  to  be  a  necessary  and  indispensable  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  just  imposing  of  the  taxes  authorised.  Lord 
Halsbury  was  wise  not  to  rest  his  opposition  on  any  technical 
pleas  of  this  kind.  The  House  of  Lords  had,  he  maintained, 
a  right  to  reject  any  and  every  Bill,  money  Bill  or  otherwise. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  define  ‘  tacking.’  The  only  way  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  Lords  w'as,  he  said,  to  assert  their 
rights  over  all  Bills,  otherwise  there  was  no  knowing  what  strange 
policy  might  not  find  itself  incorporated  in  a  money  Bill.  The 
Bill  was  a  bad  Bill,  and  as  the  Lords  had  a  right  to  reject  it  they 
ought  to  do  so.  There  is  certainly  an  attractive  simplicity 
about  this  advice.  We  have  evidently  travelled  far  from  the 
statesmanship  of  Sir  Robert  Peel !  Had  the  Lords  rejected 
simimarily  grea^  measures  solely  because  they  disapproved 
them  and  thought  them  dangerous,  where  would  theC-onstitution 
have  been  to-day  ? 

Now  we  come  to  the  real  question  on  which  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  will  be  ultimately  judged.  That  that  action 
is  exceptional,  is  indeed  without  precedent,  must  be  granted. 
But  sometimes,  as  we  have  said,  unprecedented  action  is  called 
for  in  the  interest  of  the  State.  Would  the  acceptance  of  the 
Budget,  as  it  left  the  Commons,  after  many  months’  debate, 
have  produced  a  ‘  revolution  ’ — a  general  upturn  of  English 
social  life,  have  inverted  classes,  have  weakened  the  authority 
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of  law,  have  disturbed  public  order,  have  shaken  down  any  of 
our  national  institutions  ?  Some  persons,  especially  amongst 
the  many  who  had  never  read  the  Finance  Bill,  thought  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  step  in  that  very  undesirable  direction.  Now 
the  Budget  was,  as  we  think,  in  many  respects  a  bad  one.  We 
have  pointed  out  our  objections  to  it  on  previous  occasions  in 
these  pages,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  rediscuss  it.  Its  greatest 
fault  in  our  eyes  is  the  feeling  that  it  necessarily  created  of  un¬ 
fair  and  unjust  treatment — that  its  motive  was  not  so  much 
the  raising  of  revenue  as  the  accomplishment  of  objects  partly 
‘  sociahstic  ’  and  partly  vindictive.  This  impression  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  extraordinarily  foolish,  and  worse  than  fooli.sh, 
language  indulged  in  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
one  or  two  other  members  of  the  Ministry.  The  general  public 
read  the  speeches  and  the  glosses  put  upon  them  by  a  press 
which  revels  in  extravagance  and  exaggeration,  and  something 
like  a  panic  was  created  amongst  the  more  nervous  of  those 
who  had  much  to  lose. 

Yet  there  were  several  considerations  of  a  calming  character 
which  apparently  were  lost  sight  of.  The  Budget  was,  of  course, 
intended  to  regulate  the  finance  of  the  year  1909-10.  It  could 
hardly  have  become  law  before  the  middle  of  December,  and 
.after  April  1,  1910,  national  finance  will  be  regulated  by  a  new 
Budget — that  for  the  year  1910-11 — to  be  prepared,  as  usual, 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  estimates.  The  step  taken  towards 
anarchy  by  last  year’s  luckless  Budget  was  neither  a  very 
long  one,  nor  for  any  length  of  time  irretrievable.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  in  a  very  remarkable  first  speech  which  made 
a  considerable  impression  on  those  who  heard  him,  described 
the  state  of  mind  of  no  small  portion  of  the  public  when  he 
declared  that  to  him  the  Budget  appeared  to  be  a  bad  one,  but  not 
sufficiently  bad  to  justify  so  unprecedented  a  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  was  advised  by  Lord  Lansdowne. 

Of  all  the  speeches  that  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  was  the 
most  telling  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who,  whilst  severely 
criticising  the  Budget,  yet  considered  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  rejecting  it  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unconstitutional. 
He  dealt  with  the  statement  that  the  House  of  Lords  were  not 
rejecting  the  Budget,  but  were  merely  asking  for  the  direct 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  electorate. 

'  If  you  are  to  establish  a  system  wlicreby  this  House  or  any  other 
authority  had  the  right  of  establishing  a  referendum,  as  it  is  called — 
a  reference  to  the  people  in  matters  of  finance — you  would  spoil  and 
destroy  the  control  of  the  other  House  of  Barliament  over  the 
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Government,  and  you  would  make,  I  venture  to  say,  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  change  in  the  Constitution,  as  it  has  grown  up 
which  has  been  made  in  the  whole  history  of  our  Constitution  .  .  . 
If  you  pass  this  resolution,  with  whatever  safeguards — whether 
you  say  it  is  to  be  done  only  on  extreme  occasions,  I  care  not — you 
have  made  a  change  in  the  practice  and  in  the  Constitution  which 
will  prevent  things  going  on  as  they  have  gone  on  up  to  the  present 
time.  My  Lords,  if  you  win,  the  victory  can  at  most  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  one.’ 

And  he  goes  on  to  comment  on  certain  unhealthy  growths 
in  our  modern  political  system — the  power  of  the  caucus,  the 
‘  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  mandate,’  which  were  sapping  the 
strength  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  its  respect  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

‘  Never,  then,  was  there  a  time  in  tjie  history  of  this  country  when 
a  second  chamber,  strong,  trusted,  and,  as  it  must  be  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  somewhat  conservative,  was  more  necessary  than  it  is 
at  present.  I  turn,  then,  to  my  own  friends’  (the  Conservative 
Party)  ‘  and  ask,  “  Are  you  wise  at  this  stage,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  to  make  a  new  claim — for  it  is  a  new  claim  you  are  making 
in  the  resolution  which  is  before  the  House  to-night  ?  ”  .  .  .  You 
have  to  some  extent  been  put  in  a  false  position.  You  have  been 
urged  to  take  this  course  by  those  in  the  public  Press  and  elsewhere 
who,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  the  wisest  friends  of  this  House  ;  and 
it  is  from  an  honourable  feeling  that  you  cannot  betray  those 
interests  which  I  have  mentioned  that  you  are  going  to  vote  for  the 
resolution.  .  .  .  There  never  was  a  time,’  Lord  Balfour  continued, 
^  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  make  a  great  effort  to  combine  all 
those  who  are  described  as  moderate  men.  Your  action  to-night 
will  make  that  course  difficult.  You  are  going,  if  I  may  humbly 
say  so  to  you,  to  offend  the  deeper  conservative  instincts  of  the 
country,  and  that  feeling  may  be  reflected  at  the  poll.’ 

He  knew  it  was  from  no  selfish  motive  that  they  would  act,  but 
rather  from  an  honourable  feeling  that  they  would  be  betraying 
others  to  ‘  save  their  own  skins  ’  if  they  acted  otherwise. 

‘  I  understand,  I  even  honour,  your  action.  I  would  like  to  join 
you  if  I  could  ;  but  my  judgement  is  that  it  is  a  false  step,  alike  in 
the  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the  House  in  which  I  have  spent 
the  whole  of  my  political  life.’ 

Perhaps  in  former  days,  so  weighty  an  appeal  from  a  distin¬ 
guished  Conservative  peer  would  have  induced  peers  of  his  own 
side  of  politics  to  pause  before  breaking  through  the  constitu¬ 
tional  usages  of  generations.  The  majority  on  the  present 
occasion  justify  their  action  ;  and  peers  since  then  in  innumerable 
speeches  from  Conservative  platforms  have  denounced  the 
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Budget  and  Free  Trade  together ;  and  evidently  think  that  it 
belongs  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  under  its  benevolent 
charge  the  taxation  of  the  people.  ‘  You,’  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  said  to  his  opponents,  ‘  are  the  revolutionaries  ’ ;  and  the 
charge  is  not  without  foundation.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to 
admit  that  many  of  the  ‘  revolutionary  peers  ’  see  clearly  that  the 
financial  power  they  claim  will  never  be  entrusted  to  an  assembly 
constituted  in  the  manner  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they 
accordingly  declare  themselves  willing  to  give  up,  at  all  events 
to  a  great  extent,  the  hereditary  principle  upon  which  that 
House  at  present  rests.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  carrying  of 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  amendment  has  been  to  show  the  necessity 
for  overhauhng  our  parliamentary  system.  And  Conservative 
peers  are  themselves  apparently  in  favour  of  substantially  chang¬ 
ing  both  the  composition  and  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Curzon  delighted  the  peers.  It  was  an 
able  and  rhetorical  vindication  of  the  real  position  that  the 
House  of  Lords  was  taking  up.  Lord  Curzon  cared  little  for 
Constitutionalism.  For  the  late  House  of  Commons,  indeed  for 
the  House  of  Commons  as  an  institution,  he  showed  no  respect  at 
all.  It  was  the  high  privilege  and  first  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  defend  ‘  The  People  ’  against  their  own  representatives — repre¬ 
sentatives  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  would  have  in  any  case 
very  shortly  to  present  themselves  to  the  ‘  people  ’  for  a  renewal  or 
withdrawal  of  their  confidence.  It  was  an  oration  very  different 
in  tone  and  spirit  from  the  cautious  speech  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 
It  breathed  the  feeling  which  impelled  the  peers  to  force  a  dissolu¬ 
tion,  under  the  unhappy  guidance  of  those  influences  referred  to  by 
Lord  Balfour.  Lord  Rosebery  at  Glasgow  had  spoken  in  language 
it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  of  the  impolicy  of  using  the 
House  of  Lords  as  the  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  a  bad 
Budget.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  naturally  refused  to  take 
any  responsibility  for  the  reckless  action  pressed  upon  them, 
as  he — the  fiercest  of  all  the  critics  of  the  Budget — considered  it. 
But  Lord  Curzon  would  brook  no  delay,  ‘  The  consequence  ’ 
of  letting  the  Budget  pass  ‘  wmuld  not  be  confined  to  the  sphere 
‘  of  taxation.  They  would  extend  over  the  whole  range  of 
‘  government.  It  would  have  been  two  more  years,  as  we  think, 

‘  of  insufficient  attention  to  the  defences  of  the  country,  two  more 
‘  years  of  Socialistic  experiments,  two  more  years  of  tampering 
‘  with  the  Church  and  some  other  of  our  national  institutions.’ 
In  plain  Enghsh  the  real  object  of  the  Conservative  majority  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  to  turn  out  of  office  the  Ministers  of  the 
King,  though  supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  is  what  is  called  ‘  defending  The 
‘  People  from  the  House  of  Commons.’  If  the  Conservative 
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party  had  a  majority  in  the  Commons  of  say  30  instead  of  300, 
who  would  defend  the  unfortunate  ‘  people  ’  ? 

The  rejection  of  the  Budget  is  intended  to  secure  the  double 
object  of  getting  rid  of  a  Conservative  Ministry,  and  of  the  Free 
Trade  system  on  which  for  so  many  years  the  commercial  and 
financial  system  of  the  country  has  been  based.  It  is  hoped  to 
reverse  the  modern  tendency  towards  direct  rather  than  in¬ 
direct  taxation.  There  is  no  antagonism  between  Free  Trade 
and  revenue  duties  on  imports.  The  latter  have  always 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  every  Free  Trade  Budget.  They 
are  objectionable,  as  are  all  taxes  in  themselves,  whether  direct 
or  indirect.  Taxing  imports  to  make  people  richer,  to  transfer 
taxation  to  ‘  the  foreigner,’  to  aboli.sh  unemployment,  is  sheer 
folly  and  Free  Traders  ask  for  some  reasons  founded  on  the 
experience  of  ourselves  and  other  nations  ;  for  some  arguments 
that  have  not  been  refuted  over  and  over  again  in  the  last  sixty 
years,  and  which  were  not  literally  crumpled  up  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  himself  after  he  had  had  years  of  experience  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Lord  Milner  thought  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  raise  13,000,000?.  out  of  import  duties  ;  the  suggestion 
being,  we  suppose,  to  diminish  the  direct  taxation  imposed  by 
the  Budget  by  that  amount.  Lord  Lansdowne  reminded  the 
House  of  Lords  that  ‘  people  are  asking  whether,  after  all, 
‘  cheapness  is  everything.’  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Milner 
are  entitled  to  be  heard  with  respect  on  all  subjects.  Some  day 
they  may  exercise  great  weight  in  determining  the  financial  system 
of  the  country.  Neither  has  ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  we  wish  they  could  discuss  these  things  in  a  freer  and  more 
bracing  atmosphere  than  that  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Cheapness 
is  not  everything.  Still,  the  cheapness  for  instance  of  good  wheat 
bread  is  but  another  name  for  its  plentifulness.  Its  plentifulness 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  is  the  farm  on  whose 
produce  the  nation  relies,  and  that  the  progress  of  modern 
civilisation,  science,  and  skill  enables  it  to  reach  our  doors.  Free 
Trade  allows  it  to  enter  those  doors  untaxed.  The  cheapness  ot 
corn  is  one  great*  asset  of  our  national  prosperity.  Import 
duties  are  asked  for  by  a  great  portion  of  the  agricultural 
interest  in  order  that  the  price  of  corn  may  be  increased.  Tariff 
Reformers  say  that  their  system  of  taxation  will  make  us  rich, 
and  therefore  we  shall  not  mind  a  rise  in  prices  !  We  have  had 
ample  experience  in  the  past  that  Protection  did  not  make  us 
richer,  but  did  make  us  very  much  poorer. 

The  Peers  have  made  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  part  of  the 
Protectionist  campaign.  The  cry  of  Free  Trade  and  the  Hou.se 
of  Commons  against  Protection  and  the  Hou.«e  of  Lords  would 
in  old  days  have  rallied  Whigs  and  Liberals  to  the  fight.  This 
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is  the  first  great  issue  before  the  electorate  ;  though  the  Prin)e 
Minister  has  lately  declared,  if  not  explicitly  for  Home  Rule, 
at  least  for  some  unexplained  system  of  ‘  full  self-government 
‘  for  purely  Irish  affairs,  the  supreme  and  indefeasible  authority 
‘  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  being  preserved.’ 

Home  Rule  will  never  be  carried  by  using  vague  phrases.  All 
the  real  difficulties — impossibilities — that  prevent  the  surrender 
to  Irish  Nationalism  remain.  This,  however,  is  no  Home  Rule 
election.  The  ‘  predominant  partner  ’  remains  unconverted,  and 
the  promised  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  before  Home  Rule 
is  achieved  hardly  seems  to  bring  the  latter  policy  nearer. 

Yet  though  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  is  the  principal 
issue  before  the  electors,  constitutional  questions  of  great 
importance  will  be  raised  in  the  new  Parliament.  The  country, 
we  believe,  is  in  favour  of  an  efficient  Second  Chamber,  whilst 
it  is  determined  that  the  existing  House  of  Lords  shall  not  control 
National  Finance.  It  is  natural,  having  regard  to  the  recent 
action  of  the  Peers,  that  at  Liberal  meetings  the  cry  of  ‘  Sweep 
•  them  away  !  ’  should  be  received  with  cheers.  That  is  not  the 
wish  of  the  staid  eletnent  in  the  Liberal  Party.  Possibly  a 
practical  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  founded  upon  some 
principle  in  accord  with  modern  sentiment,  may  receive  a 
support  from  moderate  men  on  both  sides  of  politics  which  will 
surprise  the  extremists — those,  on  the  one  side,  who  would 
sweep  it  away,  or  reduce  it  to  the  useless  function  of  saying 
‘  ditto  ’  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  those,  on  the  other 
side,  who  would  give  it  control  over  National  Finance — that  is, 
render  it  supreme  over  the  Government  of  the  day. 

Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  long  the  subject  of  abstract 
discussion,  will  soon  enter  on  the  practical  stage.  Elsewhere  we 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  ‘  Referendum.’  It  would  be  unwise 
summarily  to  dismi.ss  all  recourse  to  some  system  of  the  kind. 
Evidently,  however,  it  rests  on  a  principle  directly  the  opposite 
of  that  popular  representation  to  which  the  success  of  our  Par¬ 
liamentary  system  is  due.  The  policy  of  Plebiscite  or  Referendum 
means  the  abandonment  in  despair  of  the  principle  of  representa¬ 
tive  government.  Far  better  reform  our  Parliamentary  institu¬ 
tions  by  extending  and  improving  their  representative  character  ; 
maintaining  the  old  lines,  and  our  two-Chamber  system. 
Reformers  of  the  House  of  Lords  miaht  recall  the  last  words  of 
Lord  Grey  in  1832,  after  the  so-called  ‘  revolutionizing  ’  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  reforms  may  be  far-reaching,  but  let 
them  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  ‘  conservative  of  the 
‘  Constitution.’ 
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